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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


THE  POPOLAE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICA. 
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-Because  it  is  strictly  an  AMERICAN  Magazine. 

-Bc-ause  it  is  devoted  mainly  to  AMERICAN  Topics, 

-Because  it  aims  to  promote  AMERICAN  Interests, 

Because  it  employs  principally  AMERICAN  talent. 

Because  in  variety  of  subjects  it  stands  unexcelled. 

Because  its  Contributors  represent  some  of  the  best  minds,  ripest  culture,  and  most 
graceful  writers  in  the  Country. 

Because  its  Illustrations  are  the  designs  of  the  best  Artists,  and  in  point  of  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  in  number  and  variety,  compare  favorably  with  the  best. 

Because  its  Typographical  work  is  superior  in  every  respect — the  Type  being  new, 
and  attractively  easy  to  read. 

Because  in  style  and  form  it  is  superior  to  most  other  periodicals  in  this — that  the  page  is 
broader  and  more  open,  and  when  bound  makes  a  more  imposing  and  acceptable  vol- 
ume for  Parlor  or  Library  Table. 

Because  its  Low  Price,  ONLY  $3.00  A  YEAR,  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  ;  being  $1  to  $a  less  than  other  first-class  illustrated  periodicals. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS  OF  IT. 


Potter's  American  Monthly  for  April  furnishes  a  feast 
of  good  tilings  iViat  will  be  heartily  relished.  It  is  a  Magazine 
of  choice  reading,  and  one  which  would  be  prized  in  every 
.ntelligent  American  home. — Kvening  Standard,  New  Bed- 
!ord,  Mass. 

This  excellent  magazine  improves  with  each  number.  Pot- 
ter for  April  will  have  a  welcome  greeting  from  all  old  friends, 
and  it  will  win  new  ones  wherever  it  is  read. — Daily  SaratO' 
^ian.  New  York, 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  Potter's  American 
Monthly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  magazines  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  In  all  its  departments,  poems,  .^^tories, 
sketches,  literary  and  art  notes  are  alike  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  give  evidence  that  none  but  able  pens  are  em- 
ployed.—  Gazette,  Janesville.   Wisconsin. 

It  is  printed  in  such  open,  clear  type  that  old  eyes  can  read 


and  not  tire.  The  list  of  illustrations  is  very  large,  and  in 
looking  through  the  present  number  we  do  not  wonder  that 
this  Monthly  wins  so  great  success. — Herald  and  Globe, 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

The  American  Monthly  is  one  of  the  finest  publications 
in  America  ;  it  is  richly  illustrated  and  filled  to  overflowing 
with  choice  matter.  The  subscription  price  is  only  three  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  amount  could  be 
better  invested. — Evening  "jfournal,  Boston. 

The  magazine  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  replete  with  fresh 
and  attractive  matter  covering  a  wide  variety  of  topics. — Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  Monthly  contains  numerous  entertaining  and  valuable 
papers,  is  both  an  historical  and  literary  magazine,  and  all 
of  its  articles  are  of  the  best  character.  As  a  magazine  it  is  a 
credit  to  Philadelphia. —  The  Keystone,  Philadelphia. 


JSrOW  IS   THE   TIME   TO   SUBSCRIBE! 
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PORT  KENT, 

ON  WKST  MDi;  Oh  LAKi;  CHAMPLAIN, 

NEW  YORK  &  CANADA  RAILROAD, 


hSkWE  ¥I1W  HOUSE 

AU    SABLE    CHASM. 

H.  H.  VANARANAM,  Manager  for  Au  Sable  Co. 


This  House  is  (ieligbtfuUy  situated  upon  a  sum- 
niit,  commanding  n  fine  view  of  Lake  Champlaiu 
and  the  Adirondacks,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lieautifnl  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  is  within 
two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Chasm  The  capacity 
of  the  house  baa  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  in 
thoroughly  first-class  condition.,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Baths  and  Closets  on  each  floor  and  in  a 
large  number  of  the  rooms.  Telegraph  Oflice  in 
thi-  house.  Barbershop,  Biiliaid  Room  and  Bowl- 
ing Alleys,  lighted  througliout  with  gas  made  on 
the  premises,  a  good  livery  connected  with  tlie 
House,  with  every  requisite  promotive  of  comfort, 
enjoyment  and  convenience,  including  a  First-class 
cook,  it  offers  unusual  attractions  to  guests. 

It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  excellent  fish- 
ing and  of  many  cbaimiug  drives,  among  which  may 
be  named  Auger  Lake,  Butternut  Pond,  &c 

Board  per  day,  $3.  Special  Rates  when  rooms 
taken  by  the  week  for  more  than  two  weeks. 


AU  SilLl 


fHlS  remarkable  natural  wonder 
the  egress  of  the  Au  Sable  River  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
in  New  York,  on  its  way  into  Lake  Cham- 
plaiu. The  river  lias  carved  a  channel  in  the  Pots- 
dam siindstone  formation,  in  some  places  reaching 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  leaving  precipices  of 
every  shape  towering  above  the  darft  water.  At 
one  place  the  river  is  compressed  to  a  breadth  of 
"Illy  Ww  feet.  The  watera  dash  madly  through 
their  eoufiaetl  channel  and  are  precipitated  over 
fallh,  cascades,  and  rapids,  the  flrst  fall  being 
twenty  and    the  second   sixty  feet  high. 

The  length  of  the  Chasm  proper  is  nearly  two 
niiU^s,  and  its  aides  and  top  are  fringed  with  cedars 
whivh  cast  a  Hombro  shadow  over  it  and  add  to  its. 
myHtcrioua  grandeur.  Prederika  Bremer  said  that 
11  viaii  to  the  Chasin  would  reward  a  voyage  from 
Europe,"  and  it  is  asserted  by  experienced  travelers 
tlrnl  it  rivals  the  famous  Swiss  Gorge  du  Trient, 
I'hc  Au  Sable  Company  have  made  extensive  ini- 
Provemeals  to  facilitate  the  access  and  easy  explor- 
ation of  this  wonderful  gorge,  including  a  hydraulic 
stairways  and  foot-paths  cut  from  the 
il  safe,  bridgt 
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I'a-Mn.  Only  tbree  miles  from  Port  Kent  c 
t^hamplam.  Coaches  meet  every  train  ai 
="id  carry  guests  directly  to  the  Lake  View 
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^lage  leases  Lake  View  House  for  Sarauao  Lakes  tJuil) 
at  «  A.  M,,  Sundays  axcepteJ  ;  Au  Sable  Station  at  H.W. 

Rt-laniing.  leave  Martin's  for  Au  Sable  Station,  to  con. 
aect  with  the  afiornooa  train  ;  alNo,  with  Htage  for  I'ort 
Kent,  which  connects  with  the  boat  an.i  ovening  train 

Pfivatf.  ConvryancffK  Furnished,  if  Deaire<l> 

On  Saturday  iirternoous  stages  fioni  Sarauau  Lake  con- 
nect with  train  Bouth  for  Troy,  Albany  and  Now  York. 

Stages  from  Lake  View  Uouse  connect  willi  trains  on 
tUe  An  Sable  Branch  at  Peru— tinie,  45  miaotos. 

A  new,  good  Plank  Koad  from  Port  Kent  to  the  Lake 
View  House  and  Chasm. 

SARaNAC  and  ST.  REGIS  LAKES  and  all  other  poinUi 
'0  the  Adiroodacks,  eeoared  by  letter  or  wiegraph  antl  •"• 
termn  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Parties  of  four  or  more  will  be  takon  from  the  Lake  View 
House  to  Keene  PlaU.,  Martin's,  via  Wilmington  Notch, 
Lake  Placid,  and  all  olhur  poiuta  in  the  Adirondack*  at 
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Potter's  American  Monthly  for  April 
of  good  things  that  will  be  heartily  relished. 
of  choice  reading,  and  one    which   would    be 
.:Uelligent   American  home. — Evening   Stam 
ford,  Mass. 

This  excellent  magazine  improves  with  each 
TER  for  April  will  have  a  welcome  greeting  fro 
.Tnd  it  will  win  new  ones  wherever  it  is  read 
j-/a«,  New  York. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  Pom 
Monthly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
lished  in  this  country.  In  all  its  departments 
sketches,  literary  and  art  notes  are  alike  of  t 
acter,  and  give  evidence  that  none  but  abl 
^\o^<tA.— Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

It  is  printed  in  such  open,  clear  type  that  ( 
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AU    SABLE    CHASM. 


H.  H.  VANARANAM,  Manager  for  Au  Sable  Co. 


M'OST-OFMCE  JiUnRESS:  \  •*"  ^""'l^^^'^^^^'*  *'"'''' 


This  House  is  delightfully  situated  upon  a  sum- 
mit, commanding  a  fine  view  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Adirondacks,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenerj'^,  and  is  within 
two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Chasm.  The  capacity 
of  the  house  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  in 
thoi-oughly  first-class  condition..  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Baths  and  Closets  on  each  floor  and  in  a 
large  number  of  the  rooms.  Telegraph  OflSce  in 
the  house.  Barber  Shop,  Billiard  Room  and  Bowl- 
ing Alleys,  lighted  throughout  with  gas  made  on 
the  premises,  a  good  livery  connected  with  the 
House,  with  every  requisite  promotive  of  comfort, 
enjoyment  and  convenience,  including  a  First-class 
cook,  it  offers  unusual  attractions  to  guests. 

It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  excellent  fish- 
ing and  of  many  charming  drives,  among  which  may 
be  named  Auger  Lake,  Butternut  Pond,  &c. 

Board  per  day,  $3.  Special  Rates  when  rooms 
taken  by  the  week  for  more  than  two  weeks. 


JOHN  L  POTTER  &  CO,,  Publishers, 
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The   Hudson,  Saratoga,  Lakes   George  and  Champlain,  Au  Sable  Cha?;m, 

Adirondacks,  Trenton  Falls,  Niagara,  Thousand  Islands, 

St.    Lawrence,   Saguenay   River,    Howe's 

Cave,    Delaware   Water   Gap, 

etc.,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  writer  in  his  many  jourPxeyings  over  the  routes  described  in  the 
"  Northern  Tourist,"  has  felt  the  need  of  some  work  that  should  properly  call 
public  attention  to  the  many  attractive  places  to  the  Northward  that  might  be 
visited  by  the  tourist  whose  time  was  limited  to  two  or  three  weeks,  and  accom- 
plished at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  Merely  giving  the  routes  of  travel 
by  which  the  places  noticed  and  illustrated  are  reached,  everything  else  of  the 
guide-book  character  has  been  omitted,  as  small  railroad  guides  will  always  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  its  copious  illustration  and  chatty, 
easy  description  of  the  places  enumerated  will  give  the  "Tourist"  a  permanent 
place  with  the  travelling  public. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  we  have  had  the  kind  aid  of  several  editorial 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  many  others  to  whom  we  desire  to  return  our  acknowl- 
edgements. j\Iiss  H.  ]\I.  Ameden  of  Queensbury,  Warren  County,  New  York, 
contributed  the  poem  in  reference  to  Hermit's  Island,  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
well  appreciated.  "The  Round  Trip  to  the  Adirondacks"  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Bixby,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  PlaUshurg  Republican,  a  member 
of  the  "  Tahawas  Club,"  who  is  perhaps  more  conversant  with  the  region  than 
any  other  person,  and  whose  facile  pen  vividly  presents  it  to  our  readers.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  admirable  account  of  his  visit  to,  Howe's  Cave 
in  an  editorial  letter  written  to  his  paper  in  1876.  C.  P.  McCalla,  Esq.,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Keystone,  Philadelphia,  furnished  us  with  the  White  Face  Mountain 
letter,  in  which  trip  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  party.  Mr.  McCalla, 
both  by  his  pen  and  company,  would  insure  pleasure  to  his  reader  or  his  com- 
rades du  voyage.  0.  G.  Staples,  Esq.,  of  the  Thousand  Island  House,  furnished 
the  illustrations  and  permission  to  use  the  article  in  reference  to  the  same  as  it 
appeared  in  "  Scribners"  last  j^ear.  We  have  copied  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
lively  and  graphic  account  of  "  Camping  in  the  Adirondacks."  "  Camping  on 
the  Saranacs"  is  from  Alfred  B.  Street's  "Woods  and  Waters,"  which  we  think 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  should  get  it  and  do  so.  We  have  also 
copied  the  admirable  account  of  Clinton  Prison  written  by  Albert  D.  Webster, 
and  published  in  Appleton^s  Journal  about  five  years  since.  Many  kind  friends 
have  aided  in  illustrating  the  work,  to  whom  we  desire  to  return  our  thanks, 
especially  so  to  all  the  railroad  companies  embraced  in  our  routes,  as  without 
their  aid  our  work  would  have  been  laborious  indeed. 

The  illustrations  which  may  not  be  in  regular  place  in  the  letter-press  were 
received  late,  and  not  desiring  to  lose  the  use  of  them  were  inserted  in  the  best 
place  possible. 


LINES   OF  TRAVEL    USED. 


LINES    OF    TRAVEL    USED. 


From  Philadelpliia  to  New  York  there  are 
three  routes:  that  by  the  leased  roads  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  large  and  well-fitted  supply 
of  rolling-stock  and  frequent  trains,  offers 
great  facility  to  the  tourist;  the  Bound 
Brook  Road,  the  roadbed  of  which  is  very 
excellent  and  smooth,  and  cars  equal  to  any, 
and  the  longer  route  via  the  Southern  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  allowing  the  tourist  en 
route  a  glimpse  of  Long  Branch  and  a  fine 
ride  by  steamboat  from  Sandy  Hook,  pass- 
ing through  the  Narrows,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  greater  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  trip. 

From  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy  four 
means  of  transit  are  offered,  the  most  rapid 
being  via  the  Hudson  River  Railrcad,  that 
considered  most  desirable  by  the  tourist  of 
of  leisure  who  has  never  seen  this  most  pic- 
turesque of  our  rivers,  by  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Day  Line  of  Steamers,  Chauncey 
Vibbard  and  Daniel  Drew.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  Hudson  by  daylight  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  People's  Line  of  Steamers, 
the  St.  John  and  Drew,  which  are  very  lux- 
urious in  their  arrangements,  or  the  Troy 
Line  of  Steamers,  the  City  of  Troy  and  Sa- 
ratoga, both  of  which  are  new  and  very 
com[)letely  fitted  up  for  the  comfort  of  tra- 
vellers;  these  boats  reach  their  destination 
in  time  for  the  early  morning  trains. 

The  night  boats  make  no  intermediate 
landings.  Passengers  by  the  day  boats  may 
stop  off  at  West  Point  or  land  at  Catskill  for 
a  visit  to  the  "Mountain,"  fourteen  miles 
distant  by  stage.  At  Albany  the  line  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  (!!ompany's  Roads 
diverges,  by  which  Round  Lake,  Balston 
Spa,  and  Saratoga  are  soon  reached.  At 
Saratoga  those  wishing  to  visit  Schroon 
Lake,  Luzerne,  etc.,  take  the  cars  of  the 
Adirondack  Railroad,  which  takes  passen- 
gers fifty-seven  miles  to  North  Creek,  from 
whence  stage  lines  run  farther  into  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  At  Fort  Edward  those  desiring 
to  visit  Lake  George  take  a  short  branch 
road  six  miles  to  Glen  Falls,  and  thence  by 
stage  nine  miles  over  plank  road  to  Cald- 
well, at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake.  Those 
desiring  to  proceed  farther  north  via  Lake 
George  from  Caldwell  have  a  beautiful  trip 
through   the   Lake  by  steamer   Horicon   to 


Baldwin,  and  thence  by  rail  about  five  miles 
to  Ticonderoga,  where  the  main  line  to 
Montreal  is  joined.  Any  who  have  before 
visited  Lake  George  continue  on  the  train 
till  Ticonderoga  is  reached.  At  this  point 
those  who  prefer  may  change  from  tlie  cars 
and  take  passage  by  the  fine  steamer  Ver- 
mont, belonging  to  the  Champlain  Trans- 
portation Company.  Should  they  prefer 
the  rail,  they  keep  on  till  they  reach  Port 
Kent ;  here  coaches  are  always  in  waiting 
for  the  Lake  View  House,  at  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  which  is  but  three  miles  distant  by 
plank  road.  All  trains  stop  at  Port  Kent, 
and  any  person  who  desires  may,  and  all 
should,  stop  off  long  enough  to  examine  this 
wonderful  glen.  All  steamers  stop  at  Port 
Kent  also.  Those  who  desire  visiting  the 
White  Mountains,  Mount  Mansfield,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  summer  resorts  in  Vermont 
cross  from  Port  Kent  to  Burlington  by 
steamer,  several  opportunities  occurring 
daily,  and  passengers  from  Boston  and  the 
East  leave  the  cars  at  Burlington  and  cross 
to  Port  Kent  by  steamer. 

After  visiting  Au  Sable  Chasm  the  tourist, 
resuming  his  seat  in  the  cars,  soon  reaches 
Plattsburg,  from  which  point  a  road  diverges 
running  out  to  Au  Sable  Forks,  being  for 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  Adirondacks 
without  entirely  doing  so  by  staging,  a  de- 
sirable route.  A  short  road  also  now  runs 
to  Dannemora  or  Clinton  Prison  from  here. 
Immediately  opposite  the  station  at  Platts- 
burg is  the  well-known  Fouquet  House, 
which  was  so  long  kept  by  the  family  of 
that  name,  and  which  under  its  present 
host,  Mr.  Abijah  North,  so  long  and  favor- 
ably known  as  purser  on  the  steamer  Ver- 
mont, is  fully  up  to  its  old-time  excellence. 
At  Rouse's  Point,  which  is  the  border  town 
of  Northern  New  York,  the  train  takes  the 
rails  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  soon 
crossing  the  great  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge 
enters  Montreal. 

Again  taking  up  our  route  of  travel  at  Al- 
bany, we  take  seat  in  the  cars  of  the  New 
York  Central,  which  from  this  point  to  Ro- 
chester has  four  steel  tracks,  insuring  safety 
and  speed.  A  run  of  ninety-five  miles  is 
soon  made  and  Utica  is  reached.  Here  the 
Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad  connects. 
Taking  this  road,  a  short  ride  of  seventeen 
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miles  brings  us  to  Trenton  Falls.     By  this 
line  Alexandria  Bay  can  be  reached. 

At  Rome  the  Rome,  VVatertown  and  Og- 
densburg  Road  diverges.  Tourists  who  do 
not  wish  to  visit  Niagara  Falls  take  this  or 
the  Utica  and  Black  River  Road  for  Alexan- 
dria Bay,  the  Thousand  Islands,  etc. 

At  Rochester  two  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central  branch  off  to  Buffalo.  We  keep  the 
train  till  Niagara  Falls  are  reached.  After 
leaving  the  Falls  we  quickly  cross  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  and  enter  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  A  ride  of  twelve  miles  is  soon 
made  and  we  stop  at  St.  Catharine's,  which 
is  becoming  well  known  on  account  of  its 
mineral  springs.  At  this  point  are  good 
hotels,  among  them  the  Spring  Bank,  for 
the  excellence  of  which  we  can  vouch  from 
personal  knowledge. 

At  Hamilton,  forty-three  miles  from  the 
Falls,  one  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Canada,  the  road  we  are  travel- 
ling by,  runs  to  Detroit.  This  road  skirts  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  which  we  obtain 
frequent  glimpses,  and  a  ride  of  three  hours 
brings  us  to  Toronto,  eighty-two  miles  from 
the  Suspension  Bridge. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  visit  to  the  pic- 
turesque Northern  Lake  Region  of  Canada, 
start  from  Toronto  by  the  Northern  Railway, 
and  thence  extend  their  route  of  travel. 

Those  preferring  may  take  steamer  from 
the  mouth  of  Niagara  River  to  Toronto. 
Should  the  traveller  desire  quick  transit,  he 
may  here  take  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The 
summer  tourist,  however,  will  generally 
prefer  to  proceed  by  one  of  the  fine  steam- 
ers of  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation 
Company,  which  leaves  daily,  thus  having  a 
good  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Thousand 
Islands,  passing  down  the  rapids,  etc.  At 
Prescott,  those  desiring  to  visit  Ottawa,  the 
Capital  of  the  Dominion,  take  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  Railroad,  distance  fifty- 
four  miles;  this  will  fully  repay  the  tourist. 

After  visiting  the  many  points  of  interest 
in  and  around  Montreal,  the  visitor  who  in- 
tends going  beyond,  has  the  choice  of  either 


the  Grand  Trunk  Road  or  steam.er,  which 
leaves  daily  for  Quebec.  At  this  point 
steamers  are  taken  for  the  Saguenay  River, 
which  trip  will  occupy  three  days.  On  re- 
turning to  Quebec,  it  is  preferable  to  take 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Montreal. 

PVoTi  Montreal  we  return  to  Albany; 
there  we  take  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
division  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany; a  ride  of  thirty-nine  miles  brings  us 
to  Howe's  Cave.  About  thirty-six  miles 
beyond  is  the  junction  with  the  Coopers- 
town  and  Susquehanna  Valley  Railroad,  by 
which  Otsego  Lake  is  reached.  At  Scran- 
ton,  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  may  take  the  cars  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  a  beautiful  ride  over  the  Pokono 
Mountains,  which,  as  they  descend  the 
mountains  toward  the  Gap,  affords  some 
charming  views  of  mountain  scenery;  and 
after  leaving  the  Gap  at  Manunka  Chunk, 
the  cars  run  on  to  the  line  of  the  leased 
roads  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  keeping 
down  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  passing 
through  Trenton,  and  making  it  altogether  a 
delightful  route;  or  they  can  take  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bloomsburg  Road  to  Catawissa, 
then  over  the  picturesque  Catawissa  and 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Road  to  Phila- 
delphia; or  continuing  on  till  they  reach 
Northumberland,  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Here  the  line  of  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
road is  reached,  continuing  on  which,  at 
Harrisburg,  they  strike  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Central;  or,  leaving  the  line 
of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Road  at 
Pittston,  that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road. 
By  the  latter  route  we  reach  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  This  is  a  favorite  region  for  summer 
visitors.  Leaving  Wilkesbarre,  we  ascend 
the  mountain,  getting  some  charming  views, 
and  in  a  short  time  reach  Mauch  Chunk, 
where  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  ride  on 
the  Gravity  Road  or  visit  Onoko  Glen,  may 
stop  off.  At  Bethlehem  the  cars  for  Phila- 
delphia take  the  track  of  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania Road,  and  in  about  two  hours  land 
us  at  our  original  point  of  departure. 


The  Northern  Tourist. 
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Trenton  Bridge,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Leaving  the  depot  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  a  pleasant  ride  of  a  little  more 
than  two  hours  will  land  you  at  New  York 
City.  It  was  by  this  route  the  party  whose 
summer  jaunts  are  here  described  travelled. 
At  New  York  we  took  passage  by  the 
steamer  Drew,  of  the  People's  Line,  leav- 
ing the  pier  at  six  p.m.  We  did  this,  as  the 
majority  of  our  party  had  often  gone  up  and 
down  the  magnificent  Hudson  River,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  here  speak  of  it  in  detail, 
but  refer  our  readers,  both  for  illustration 
and  description,  to  Lossing's  "  The  Hudson 
from  its  Source  to  the  Sea,"  or  thatspriu'htly 
little  book  bv  Thursty  McQuill  (Wallace 
Bruce),  "The  Hudson  River  by  Daylight," 
or  Appleton's  "The  Hudson  Illustrated." 
As  the  Drew  left  her  dock  and  got  fairly 
into  the  stream,  a  sharp  thunder  storm  with 
heavy  rain  had  just  ceased,  and  as  we  looked 
towards  the  North,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent   rainbows  we  had  ever  witnessed,  met 


our  view  ;  one  end  of  it  rested  on  the  Pal- 
isades, and  the  other  stretched  far  to  the 
East.  It  seemed  to  us  this  was  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  successful  trip.  We  soon  reach  the 
Palisades,  and  as  Ave  pass  on  are  pleasingly 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  seats  and  villas 
clustering  the  river  banks,  while  ever  and 
anon  long  trains  of  cars  flash  by  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad.  We  had  just  fairly  en- 
tered among  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Highlands  as  darkness  came  down  upon  us 
and  hid  everything  from  view.  After  a  com- 
fortable night's  rest,  we  were  all  astir  before 
the  sun  gilded  the  horizon ;  it  was  still  foggy ; 
dimly  seen,  the  shores  were  low  and  flat,  the 
grand  Highlands  had  been  passed  long  since. 
Nearing  Albany,  the  boat  runs  very  care- 
fully, to  escape  striking  on  the  bar,  as  the 
water  is  very  low.  At  five  o'clock  we  reached 
the  landing.  As  the  train  does  not  leave 
till  half-past  seven,  there  is  ample  time  for 
breakfast,  and  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  hill- 
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side  capital  of 
the  Empire  State. 
From  here  part  of 
our  large  party  de- 
cided to  leave  us 
for  Trenton  Fallf^, 
Niagara,  etc.,  the 
remainder  proceed- 
ing through  Sara- 
toga, Lake  George, 
etc.,  to  A  usable 
Chasm,  where  our 
friends  rejoin  us  for 
an  ex])! oration  of 
the  Adirondacks. 

Our   party  take 
the    road   of    The 
DelaAvare  and  Hud- 
son Company,  and 
in    a    little    more 
than  an  hour  reach 
Saratoga,  having 
passed  the   noted 
camp-meeting  re- 
sort, Round  Lake, 
and   Balston   Spa. 
Saratoga  is  a  per- 
fect   wilderness   of 
bewildering 'y   large    and    magnifi- 
cent hotels,  i;r-d  the  resort,  par  ex- 
cellence, of  luxurious,  fashionable 
people  ;   but  aside  from  the  Lake, 
which  is  charming,  and  the  society 
that   can    be    enjoyed,    the   many 
chaiacters  of  water  that  can  here 
be  Ibur.d,  has  noihing  special  to  at- 
tract.   It  probably  will,  at  all  times, 
be  the  n  est  popular  of  our  summer 
resorts,  1  y  those  in  search  of  life  and 
fashionable  excitement.    There  are, 
however,  even  here,  quiet,  homelike 
places,  where  the  invalid  who  wishes 
to  avoid    the  excitement  of   large 
crowds  may  resort. 

Leaving  Saratoga  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company's 
Kailroad,  Ave  pass  northward.  In 
tlie  far  northeast  we  behold  the  out- 
lines of  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  dimly  in  the  north- 
west the  lower  spurs  of  the  Adiron- 
dack group.  Crossing  the  Hudson, 
we  arrive  at  Fort  Edward.  Here 
we  leave  the  main  road,  and  take, 
a  short  branch  road  leading  to  Glen 
Falls,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  Reaching  Glenn  Falls,  we 
mount  one  of  the  fine  Concord 
coaches  of  the   Glen    Fall's  stage 
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company  for  Cald- 
well,  on  Lake 
George,  nine  miles 
distant  by  plank 
road.  It  is  a  change 
from  our  previous 
conveyance,  that  is, 
by  reason  of  its 
novelty  to  us,  an 
agreeable  relief  all 
around.  The  only 
difficulty,  however, 
in  the  way  is,  that 
all  desire  to  ride 
upon  the  top  of  the 
coach,  though  it 
has  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be 
impolitic,  as  it  mada 
the  coach  top  heavy, 
and  more  liable  to 
upset.  "Put  the 
trunks  inside,  dri- 
ver," says  some  one. 
Jehu,  after  a  time, 
succeeding  in  get- 
ting his  load  satis- 
factorily adjusted, 
gets  under  way, 
and  avTay  we  go. 
Our  four  spirited 
horses  trot  briskly 
along,  and  every- 
body aboard  seems 
jubilant.  Nature 
upon  all  sides  is  re- 
dolent with  many- 
hued  and  sweet 
scented  flowers,  ths 
cool  and  bracing  air 
lending  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  slug- 
gish blood  cours- 
ing through  our 
veins. 

As  we  slowly  toil 
up  the  hill,  and  be- 
fore reaching  the 
•'  Halfsvay  House," 
the  horses  on  a 
walk,  a  couple  of 
barefooted  urchins 
appear,  one  upon 
each  side  of  the 
coach,  their  hands 
filled  with  bouquets 
of  the  beautiful 
pond  lilies,  which 
M. bound   here   iu 
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great  numbers.  As  they  reach  the  side  of  the  iugly,  opens  the  coach  door,  and  places  a 
coach,  they  throw  them  to  us,  and  foHow  step-ladder  for  the  ladies  that  may  desire  to 
until  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  i  alight,  saying  as  he  does  so,  "  plenty  of  time, 
while  we  halt  a  moment  to  view  for  the  first  I  gentlemen,  to  get  a   milk  punch,  or  make 


West  Point,  on  the  Hudson. 


time  in  tha  ftir  distance  the  dimly  outlined 
mountains  of  Vermont,  they  mount  the 
wheels  of  th3  coach,  take  off  their  brimless 
hats,  and  pass  them  around  for  a  douceur. 
Soon  resuming  our  drive,  but  a  short  time 
elapses  before  we  swing  up  in  front  of  the 
Halfway  House,  where  the  driver  announces 
a  stop  of  five  minutes  for  refreshment. 
"Mine  host"  Brown,  stepping  forward  smil- 


your  ladies  a  lemonade  while  the  horses  are 
being  watered." 

The  ladies  keep  their  seats,  however,  while 
the  gentlemen  disappear  in  the  doorway, 
whence  they  shortly  reappear,  some  with 
cigar  in  mouth,  while  others  are  wiping  their 
lips,  showing  conclusively  that  they  had 
accepted  of  Brown's  invitation  to  "  take 
something." 
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All  aboard  once  more,  and  away  we  go  at 
a  rattling  pace.  As  we  swing  around  a 
corner,  we  catch  a  sight  of  a  sign  bearing 
the  inscription  "Williams's  Monument."  To 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  is  a  plain  shaft  about  ten  feet 


fell  near  this  spot  in  the  bloody  conflict  of 
bepteraber  8th,  1775,  in  the 'fortv-secoud 
year  of  his  age." 

Near  by,  and  little  a  further  on  the  rio-ht 
of  the  road,  "Bloody  Pond,"  covered  with 
Its    odorous    snow-white    pond    lilies,    and 


,     ^  ^^.r-   I    ri  fi 


high  erected  in  1854,  by  the  graduates  of 
Williams  s  College,  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  that  institution.  On  it  is  in- 
scribed, both  in  Latin  and  English,  "Erected 
to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Ephraim  William, 
a  uatiye  of  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  who' 
after  gallantly  defending  the  frontiers  of  his 
native  State  seryed  under  General  Johnson 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  nobly 


fringed  with  elm  and  birch,  appeared.  It  is 
said  that  a  party  of  French  troops  were 
seated  around  this  ^"  pond  "  at  sunset,  par- 
taking of  their  evening  meal,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  English  troops 
from  Fort  Edward,  who  poured  into  them 
a  deadly  and  destructive  fire.  The  French, 
utterly  routed,  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.     Their 
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blood  mingling  with  the  water  of  the  pond, 
is  said  to  have  turned  it  red,  and  from  which 
oircuinjtance  it  took  its  name. 

Some  distance  beyo:id   thi^,  a?jd  the  high- 


in  front  of  the  "  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel," 
the  mammoth  hotel  of  Caldwell.  This  hotel 
is  l)uilt  on  the  si)ot  where  formerly  stood 
Fort  William  Henrv,  and  is  now  the   lead- 


Newburg  Heights,  on  the  Hudson. 

est  poiiDtin  the  road  is  reached.  Before  us, 
in  all  its  beauty,  lays  the  placid  and  scenic 
Lake  George.  Driving  along  leisurely,  we 
are  busily  scanning  the  prominent  outlines 
and  noteworthy  objects  of  interest  that 
envelop  them  upon  all  sides,  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  gradually  drawing  up 


ing  house  at  Caldwell.  A.s 
to  its  accommodations,  wo 
are  unable  to  speak  from  experience, 
never  having  availed  ourselves  of  its  hos- 
pitality, but  are  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  such  as  must  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, judging  from  the  very  many  tourists 
that  patronize  it,  and  the  very  large  busi- 
ness that  it  does.  The  n)ajority  of  our 
fellow-travellers  of  the  stage  alighted 
here,  while  ourselves  and  the  others  re- 
mained seated  until  it  reached  the  por- 
tals of  the  "  Lake  House."  This  hotel 
was  formerlv,  before  the  erection  of  the  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel,  the  leading  hotel ; 
yet,  though  eclipsed  in  size  and  style  by  it. 
we  doubt  Avhether  it  is  surpassed  for  its 
genuine  comfort  and  homelike  qualities. 

To  the  rear  of  the  Fort  William   Henry 
Hotel,  about  one  half  mile,  the  remains  and 
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embankment  of  "  Fort  .  George "  are  still 
plainly  visible.  Froui  it  a  raaguificeat  view 
of  "  Lake  George,"  with  its  many  beautiful 
islands,  may  be  bad.  Its  shores  are  jotted 
with  good  hostelries,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration  the   shortness   of  the  season,  their 


The  Lake  was  originally  called  "Hori- 
con,"  its  Indian  title,  and  meaning  "Pure 
Water."  It  was  named  after  King  George, 
the  English  King,  and  since  then,  that  of 
Horicon  has  passed  into  oblivion.  We  are 
inclined  to  preter  the  former  name,  houi^ver, 


rates  are  quite  reasonable.  On  tl)3  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake,  embowered  by  hand- 
some shade  trees,  and  about  one  mile  from 
Caldwell,  is  the  hotel  of  F.  G.  Crosby,  known 
as  "  Crosbyside."  This  "  House,"  with  its 
adjoining  cottages,  designed  for  those  desir- 
ing beautiful  and  quiet  summer  retreats, 
presents  a  most  attractive  and  charming 
picture. 


as  being  more  ai)propriate  and  a  much 
prettier  name.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width, 
and  is  said  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  islands.  It  is  bounded  upon  all 
sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  eastern  shore 
it  is  still  a  wilderness,  the  mountains  run- 
ning down  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  but 
very  small  patches  of  tillable  land.     On  its 
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western  shore  are  a  number  of  good  farms, 
with  a  good  carriage  road  a  short  distance 
l)ack,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  Lake. 
There  are  several  very  fine  pleasure  boats 
or  steamers  on  the  Lake,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tourists,  principal  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  Horizon,  the  regular  line 
boat  and  the  largest  of  the  number.  She 
makes  a  round  trip  daily  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Lake,  leaving  Caldwell  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  returning  toward  evening, 
making  landings  at  various  points  along  the 
line  of  ths  Lake.  The  Ganouskie  and 
Lillie  M.  Pi-ice  are  excursion  boats  only. 
The  Meteor  and  Owl,  the  smallest  of  the 
steamers,  are  generally  engaged  by  parties 
at  reasonable  rates,  for  Lake  excursions  and 
picnics.  The  Meteor  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial,  and  took  a  premium. 

Taking  the  Lillie  M.  Price  at  Caldwell, 
we  steam  down  the  Lake  for  Bolton  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  distant  about 
ten  miles.  In  steaming  along,  and  among 
the  many  beautiful  Islands  of  the  Lake,  we 
are  very  much  reminded  of  the  scenery  on 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  among  the  Thou- 
sand Isles.  The  day  is  fair,  and  the  w'eather 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  water  shows 
scarcely  a  ripple.  To  the  east,  Black  Moun- 
tain casts  its  shadow  into  the  Lake.  A  Sab- 
bath calm  now  pervades  the  enchanting 
scenery,  where  once  the  war-whoop  of  the 
savage  wildly  echoed,  the  dread  signal  of 
alarm  to  the  early  settlers  on  its  shores. 

Our  first  stoppage  is  made  at  Crosbyside, 
whence  a  delightful  view  may  be  had  of 
Caldwell,  which  we  left  behind  us.  This  is 
a  lovely  retreat  for  summer  travellers  seek- 
ing quiet  and  rest.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
and  a  delightfully  attractive  sj)ot,  presenting 
many  inducements  to  make  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn  both  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  Sail- 
ing along,  after  leaving  Crosbyside  and  j^ass- 
ing  in  review,  we  have  the  "  Priests' House," 
or  home  of  the  Paulist  Brothers,  with  some 
of  the  ghostly  fathers  on  the  porch  fronting 
the  Lake ;  also  other  diversified  and  highly 
attractive  objects  too  numerous  to  specially 
describe,  and  as  varied  almost  as  the  objects 
of  the  kaleidoscope.  New  beauties  meet  our 
view  upon  all  sides,  and  we  drink  in  with 
a  childish  relish  the  unfolding  charms  from 
Nature's  panorama. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  enter  the  land- 
locked bay  on  which  Bolton  is  situated. 
While  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance and  attractions  of  Crosbyside,  we  must, 
however,  give  Bolton  the  preference.  For 
calm,  peaceful,  quiet  and  beauty  of  natural 


surroundings,  commend  us  to  this  place  by 
all  means.  For  such  as  are  in  need  of  quiet, 
healthful  rest,  with  utter  relief  from  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  active  business  pur- 
suits, it  seems  the  very  quintessence  of  per- 
fection, a  very  paradise. 

As  we  arrive  here  on  a  Saturday,  we 
readily  decide  to  make  a  stop  here  over  the 
Sabbath  day.  We  find  that  already  a  Sab- 
bath quiet  prevails  over  the  place,  and  on 
all  sides  a  general  settling  to  rest  in  antici- 
pation of  the  morrow.  In  olden  time,  and 
still  in  parts  of  New  England,  the  "  Sab- 
bath" is  understood  as  commencing  at" sun- 
down Saturday  night.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  quiet  and  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day 
has  so  far  prevailed  in  this  section,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  residents  on  Lake  George, 
that  on  that  day  all  secular  labor  is  at  rest. 
No  steamboats  plow  its  waters,  and  at  many 
of  the  hotels  they  decline  to  hire  out  row  or 
pleasure  boats. 

At  the  dock,  Ave  meet  several  Philadelphia 
friends  rather  unexpectedly,  and  with  whom 
we  gradually  wend  our  way  along  a  clean, 
well-swept  gravel  path,  leading  through  a 
velvety  and  well-shaded  lawn  to  the  Mohican 
House,  kept  by  M.  O.  Brown,  Esq.,  a  very 
courteous  and  attentive  host.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  finding  accommodations  here, 
as  the  house  is  but  two  stories  high,  and 
accommodates  about  seventy  only,  being 
usually  overrun  with  guests,  and  unable  to 
accommodate  all  that  apply.  There  are, 
however,  several  excellent  private  boarding- 
houses  near  by,  where  quarters  can  be  hatj 
at  almost  any  time,  should  the  Mohican  be 
unable  to  supply  them. 

Sunday  morning  dawns  brightly  upon  us. 
All  Nature  seems  hushed  in  a  quiet  stillness 
that  impresses  upon  the  spirit  a  sense  of 
relief  truly  grateful.  Shortly  after  break- 
fast this  stillness  is  pleasantly  broken  by  the 
sound  of  the  bell  of  "St.  Sacrament,"  the 
Episcopal  church,  a  half  mile  distant.  In 
company  with  a  number  of  others  we  answer 
the  call  of  the  bell,  and  quietly  wend  our 
way  thither.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  on  a 
rocky  elevation,  literally  "founded  on  a 
rock,"  stands  St.  Sacrament.  Upon  entering 
the  church,  we  found  that  that  live  church- 
man, Bishop  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  was 
to  officiate,  and  it  was  an  admirable  and 
eloquent  sermon  he  preached. 

The  church  of  St.  Secrament  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  what  one  energetic,  earnest 
woman  can  accomplish,  and  is  a  permanent 
monument  to  the  devotion  of  the  sex  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity.    In  1861  Miss  Thieriot, 
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or  "  Miss  Hennie,"  as  she  is  called  here,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  erecting  a  church  at  this 
place.  She  started  a  suhscriptiou  paper, 
procured  lecturers,  orgauzied  concerts,  and 
devised  various  oth?r  means  and  measures 
for  raising  funds.  She  organized  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  a  barn,  v.-ith  common  boards  utilized 
as  seats.  Unremitting  in  her  efforts,  and 
untiringly  prosecuting  her  labor  in  that 
behalf,  she  succeeded,  and  in  the  year  1869 
the  present  churcli  of  St.  Sacrament  was 
finished,  a  monument  to  the  energy  and 
zeal  of  "one  weak  womau  "  w'ell  grounded 
in  the  faith. 

On  Monday  morning  about  nine  o'clock 
we  regretfully  bid  adieu  to  our  kind  host  and 
friends,  and  boarding  the  splendid  steamer 
Horicon  on  her  arrival  at  Bolton,  soon 
find  ourselves  steaming  northward.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Bolton,  we  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  "  real  live  Bishop,"  as 
Bishoj)  Williams  has  been  sometimes  styled, 
the  Bishop  coming  on  board  fully  prepared 
for  a  day's  fishing  among  the  islands  of  the 
Lake.  He  swings  his  boat  alongside  the 
steamer,  so  that  he  may  leave  at  any  point 
he  may  desire.  During  his  stay  on  board 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduc- 
tion, and  enjoy  a  ve;y  pleasant  social  chat 
with  him. 

Cros:-ing  the  Lake,  tliree  miles  brings  us 
to  Fourteen  Mile  Island.  This  Island  con- 
tains some  ten  or  more  acres  of  land  and 
rock,  covered  with  trees,  and  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  altogether  very  desirable  as  a 
resort.  The  Fourteen  Mile  Island  House  is 
well  kept,  and  will  accjmmodate  quite  com- 
fortably about  eighty  guests. 

The  next  point  of  prominence  that  pre- 
sents itself,  as  we  steam  on  our  way,  is  the 
Black  Mountain,  under  whose  spreading 
shadows  we  pass.  This  mountain  is  the 
highest  on  the  shores  of  the'  Lake,  being 
twenty-eight  hundred  feet  high.  We  find 
ourselve.^  at  the  entrance  to  the  narrows, 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  Lake. 
Almost  daily  at  this  point,  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  American  eagle  may 
1)3  seen  soaring  aloft.  In  five  successive  trips 
by  the  writer,  he  has  observed  one  or  more  of 
these  historic  birds  wending  its  way  from 
the  westward  toward  the  Black  Mountain. 

In  the  narrows  tae  Bishop  leaves  us,  and 
although  he  has  a  boatman  with  him,  he 
himself  vigorously  plies  the  oars. 

The  space  here  is  nearly  filled  with  islands 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so  that  the 
steamer  is  forced  to  cautiously  wind  its'way 
through.     At  a  distance  no  signs  of  a  pas- 


sage can  be  observed,  and  the  islands, 
covered  as  they  are  with  a  heavy  foliage, 
almost  seem  an  impassable  barrier.  It  is 
only  as  we  approach  that  the  passage  widens, 
and  small  openings  appear. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  Lake  we  reach  Halfway  Island,  pass- 
ing by  the  innumerable  other  islands  that 
dot  its  surface,  the  want  of  space  preventing 
our  going  into  details.  Emerging  I'rom  the 
Narrows,  we  soon  observe  a  tongue  or  strip 
of  land  stretching  out  into  the  water  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake.  This  is 
known  as  Sabbath  Day  Point,  and  from  its 
placid  beauty  we  deem  it  very  appropriately 
named.  I'he  name  was  given  it  at  a  very 
early  date,  why  or  wherefore  has  never  been 
clearly  tuld.  Magazine  writers  and  others 
say  that  it  was  so  called  because  General 
Abercrombie  halted  here  with  his  troops  in 
1758,  to  rest  before  prcceeding  to  attack 
Ticonderoga.  This  story  is  shown  to  be 
untrue,  iVom  the  fact  that  French  officers  in 
their  reports  named  it  Sabbath  Day  Point 
one  year  before  Abercrombie  came  to  the 
Lake.  The  view  from  here  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen 
'to  describe  it  comprehensibly. 

There  are  many  legends  which  might 
be  narrated  about  Lake  George  ;  every  foot 
of  its  shores  and  waters  are  teeming  wiih 
historical  reminiscence;  our  space,  however, 
prevents  us  relating  them.  We  cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  poem  relating  to  Hermit  Island, 
which  we  think  worthy  of  preservation ;  it 
was  written  by  Miss  H.  M.  Ameden,  and 
has  never  before  been  published  : 

The  Jesuit  Priest,  a  Legend  of 
Lake  George. 

If  you  ask  a  story-teller 

( Jf  this  old  and  ancient  legend. 

Of  this  story  of  the  Jesuit, 

He  would  tell  you  that  in  old-time, 

When  the  mountains  on  Lake  Shore 

And  the  woods  between  the  mountains, 

Were  the  abode  of  Indian  Hunters, 

And  the  wild  game  of  the  forest ; 

When  no  white  man  yet  had  entered 

On  its  waters,  blue  and  tranquil. 

That  a  band  of  holy  Fathers, 

In  a  far-off  country  eastward, 

Had  established  mission  stations, 

T.:at  the  red  men  of  the  forest 

Might  receive  the  Jesuit  customs, 

Worship  at  the  Jesuit  altars. 

He  would  tell  you  there  was  treachery 

On  the  part  of  many  red  men  ; 

There  was  suffering  with  the  Fathers, 

There  were  ugly  wars  and  fightings 
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'Twixt  the  different  tribes  and  clansmen. 
And  the  prisoneVs  that  were  taken 
Suffered  torture,  suffered  torment, 
Till  the  life  th:it  once  burned  brightly 
Slowly  flickered  out  and  perished. 
And  the  Jesuit  Fathers  suffered 
With  the  suffering  like  the  others. 
At  the  burning  stake  they  peri>hed; 
Asking  mercy,  they  received  not. 
D')\vn  among  the  Eastern   Missions 
Came  a  wandering  \v\V>e  and  hostile, 
Waited,  till  by  shrewd  and  cunning, 
They  could  get  a  pale-faced  captive; 
Then  with  prisoner  strings  they  bound  him, 
Till  his  flesh  was  torn  and  bleeding. 
Set  their  faces  towards  the  forest 
With  their  prisoner  in  among  them. 
D  )wn  i)eside  the  Hermit  Island, 
On  Lake  George,  the  eastern  shoreway, 
Where  its  mountains  yet  had  never 
Echoed  to  the  human  voices, 
Sive  the  cry  of  savage  warriors 
With  their  women  and  their  children. 
Oat  be>ide  a  birchen  tree  top, 
From  this  shore-way,  lone  and  silent, 
Shot  a  light  canoe,  and  veering, 
Linded  safe  on  Hermit  Island. 
Carefully  the  boatman  landed. 
Palled  the  light  canoe  to  inland 
Underneath  the  brake  and  bushes; 
But  his  mien  is  not  a  savage. 
And  his  robes  are  priestly  garments; 
Now  he  rises, — lifts  his  bony 
Fingers  towards  the  light  of  heaven, 
Then  he  makes  the  sign  of  crosses, 
And  his  lips  move  as  if  praying. 
After  these  devotions  over, 
Down  he  sinks  as  if  exhausted. 
Borne  to  earth  as  if  to  rise  not. 
Underneath  his  soiled  garments 
Forth  he  draws  a  much-worn  missal, 
Looks  it  over,  waits,  like  doubting. 
Turns  back  to  the  whitened  flyleaf, 
And  with  pencil,  writes  upon  it, 
"  Pere  St.  Bernard  of  the  Missions 
Of  the  East  has  been  a  prisoner." 
Then  he  writes  a  brief  narration 
Of  his  sufferings  and  his  hardships. 
So  that  if  he  wandering  perish. 
Some  one  in  the  years  that  follow 
/  May  perchance  receive  the  message. 
In  a  hollow  stone  beside  him 
Places  he  that  written  leaflet; 
With  a  larger  stone  he  covers 
Up  the  message,  thinking,  hardly, 
Will  a  human  hand  e'er  get  it. 
Half  exhausted,  half  discouraged, 
Down  he  sat  alone  in  silence. 
Hardly  knowing  where  to  turn  him. 
Which  were  safest  route  to  follow. 
Then  he  heird  a  steady  plashing, 
As  of  oars  upon  the  water; 
Looking  towards  the  we-<tern  shdVe  land 
Saw  a  lithe  canoe  and  master 
Making  towards  him  in  the  distance. 
Passive  sat  he  in  his  covert, 
Knowing  that  retreat  was  useless, — 
Then  as  if  a  new  thought  gave  him 
Greater  strength  and  greater  courage. 
Drew  the  birch  canoe  to  cover 
More  concealed  than  first  he  placed  it. 


Then  advancing  in  the  sunshine 
With  a  friendly  gesture,  greeted 
llim  who  landed  at  the  island. 
Now  the  wondering  savage  listens 
Till  his  greeting  was  well  over. 
Then  began  the  painted  chieftain, 
"  Pere  St.  Bernard,  can  you  tell  me 
What  red  man  is  speaking  to  you. 
How  I  know  the  holy  Father? 
How  I  know  the  hungry  pale  face  ? 
Me  forget!     The  Indian  chieftain 
Writes  not  with  the  pale  faces'  pencil. 
But  his  heart  is  great  and  holds  much; 
Does  not  say  much,  but  remembers. 
And  gives  back  as  he  is  given. 
Pere  St.  Bernard!  at  the  eastward 
When  this  red  man,  not  a  chieftain, 
Quarreled  with  your  pale-faced  brother 
1 1  was  you  who  saved  my  life  then. 
You  have  been  a  prisoner  yonder 
In  another  tribe  than  mine  is  ; 
You  are  faint,  and  you  are  hungry, 
■  But  the  red  man  not  forget  you  ; 
You  shall  come  across  the  water, 
Travel  with  me  and  my  people 
Till  you  come  among  your  brothers. 
At  the  eastward  where  you  left  them." 
So  the  Hermit  Isle  deserted 
Bv  the  priest  and  by  the  chieftain, 
Kept  its  little  secret  hidden  ; 
And  if  ever  you  may  linger 
Oil  the  shore  of  Hermit  Island, 
At  the  southward,  towards  the  Lake  'lead, 
You  may  weave  into  your  fancies 
Jesuit  Father,  Indian  chieftain; 
They  upon  the  shore  then,  standing 
Just  where  you  stand  in  the  sunlight. 
And  before  you  leave  the  island 
Search  the  hollow  rock  behind  you, 
See  where  lay  the  hidden  message, 
Secret  of  the  Heimit  Island. 

Next  beyond  Sabbath  Day  Point  we  reach 
the  little  village  of  Hague,  opposite  to  which, 
and  ou  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
boldly  defined  and  jutting  into  the  water  is 
Anthony's  Nose,  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
outline  figure  it  presents  to  the  eye.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  prominent  and  noted  objects 
treasured  by  the  tourists  of  Lake  George. 
Two  miles  beyond  Anthony's  Nose  we  pass 
Rodger's  Slide,  another  prominent  and 
characteristic  landmark,  whose  outlines  stan<l 
forth  in  bold  relief.  Near  by  the  "  Slide,"  a 
fine,  new  and  first-class  hotel  has  been  erected, 
and  opened  last  season,  and  is  known  as  th( 
Rodger's  Rock  House.  This  point  is  nearly  • 
at  the  northern  end  of  this  charming  sheet 
of  water,  and  where  we  leave  the  Horieon. 

"  Farewell  then,  scenes  so  lovely  ! 
If  sunset  gild  your  rest. 
Or  the  pale  starlight  gleam  upon 
The  water's  silvery  breast — 
Or  morning  on  these  glad,  green  Isles 
In  trembling  splendor  glosvs — 
A  holier  spell  than  beauty 
Hallows  your  pure  repose!" 
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At  the  landing  we  find  cars  waiting  for 
u?,  Baldwin's  line  of  coaehes,  the  former 
mode  of  transit  across  the  divide  of  five  miles 
between  this  and  Lake  Champlain,  having 
been  done  away  with  last  season  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  iron  horse.  Baldwin  always  was, 
and  still  is,  an  institution  here.  The  rail- 
road authorities,  duly  appreciating  this  fact, 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  retain  him  in 
their  employ  as  a  conductor  on  their  trains. 
His  humorous  manner  and  funny  speeches  at 
Ticonderoga,  with  "  his  drive  on  George," 
have  made  him  noted.  He  is  a  perfectly 
temperate  nian,  and  of  steady  habits,  but  as 
full  of  fun  as  a  nut  is  of  meat.  He  told  us 
that  some  one  who  had  heard  of  him  after 
the  stage  stopped  running,  asked  him  on  the 
cars  one  day  what  had  become  of  Baldwin, 
that  they  wanted  to  see  him  very  much  ; 
that  he,  Baldwin,  replied  that  "Baldwin 
broke  his  neck  when  on  a  spree."  This  very 
much  astonished  the  party,  as  they  said  that 
they  had  always  heard  Baldwin  was  a  clever 
man,  and  did  not  suppose  he  drank. 

Taking  a  lingering  look  at  Lake  George, 
Ave  enter  the  cars  and  select  a  seat  upon  the 
left.  la  a  few  minutes  the  train  is  under 
way,  and  we  are  again  on  the  iron  rail.  It 
is  but  a  short  ride  to  the  village  of  Ticon- 
deroga. On  our  right  close  down  to  the 
track  comes  the  mountain,  shutting  in  the 
view  from  that  side,  while  at  our  left,  and 
almost  alongside  of  the  track,  runs  Lake 
George  Creek.  Soon  we  pass  Ticonderoga 
Falls,  and  the  ride  of  five  miles  brings  us  to 
the  Lake  Champlain. 

Ticonderoga,  or  "Old  Ti,"  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called  here,  is  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  depot  and  steamboat  land- 
ing. Its  French  name  was  "  Carillon," 
meaning  a  chime,  the  name  being  given  it 
with  reference  to  the  perpetual  music  of  the 
falls  on  Lake  George  Creek,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention;  their  descent  between 
the  two  Lakes  being  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  The  idea  of  "  Ticonderoga" 
was  suggested  by  the  Indian  name  "  Cheon- 
deroga,"  which,  in  the  Iroquois  tongue,  signi- 
fies soimduif/  iviter. 

The  remains  of  the  Fort  are  situated  on  a 
b?autifui  peninsula  elevated  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  a 
position  of  considerable  strength,  being  pro- 
tected on  three  sides  by  water.  It  is  over- 
looked, however,  by  ^Nlount  Defiance,  which 
is  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Lake. 
We  fullv  explored  the  ruins,  taking  a  look 
into  the 'old  well,  thought  of  and  discussed 
the  various  stirring  incidents  connected  with 


the  history  of  the  old  Fort,  and  scrambled 
into  the  old  powder-magazine  that  once  held 
the  materials  of  war  tor  the  sturdy  old  pio- 
neers of  our  early  days.  The  entire  scene 
depicted  is  now  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  Tiie 
reader,  should  he  ever  design  visiting  the 
historic  region,  would  find  it  highly  advan- 
tageous to  first  read  up  his  history,  as  thereby 
his  miud  will  more  lully  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  scenes  as  they  present  them- 
selves. For  this  purpose,  we  would  refer 
him  to  the  history  of  Essex  County,  written 
by  Winslow  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  which  is  very 
complete  and  comprehensive.  The  entire 
region  is  rich  with  historic  incidents  with 
which  page  after  page  might  be  filled ;  but 
want  of  space  will  not  allow. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  have 
leased  the  I^ew  York  and  Canada  Railroad, 
which  skirts  close  along  the  west  shore  of 
Champlain  and  extends  to  Montreal.  The 
trip  over  this  road  is  highly  interesting 
and  delightful,  with  its  attractive  scenery 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  picturesque 
Green  MouNitains  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Adirondacks  on  the  other,  now  and  then 
flashing  into  view  ;  but  we  preler  the  trip  by 
boat  at  all  times. 

Lake  Champlain  lays  in  the  direct  route 
from  New  York  to  Montreal,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  at  its 
widest  point  twelve  miles  in  width.  It  will 
always  be  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  States  and  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  turnishing  by  means  of 
the  Champlain  Canal  and  the  Sorrel  cr 
Richelieu  River  a  complete  water  commu- 
nication to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  steamer  Vermont,  the  largest  and 
finest  built  boat  on  Lake  Champlain,  we 
found  at  the  landing  upon  our  arrival,  steam 
up  and  only  awaiting  her  load  of  passengers 
before  starting.  Going  on  board,  we  soon 
made  a  thorough  tour  of  inspection  of  her, 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
h?r  the  very  perfection  oi'a  complete  steamer, 
everything  neat  and  clean,  and  peifeclly 
oflSoered  and  manned.  She  was  built  in  IJSTI 
at  Shelburne  Harbor,  near  Burlington,  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  thirty-six 
feet  beam,  nine  feet  hold,  with  a  capacity  of 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  and  is 
furnished  throughout  in  the  most  comforta- 
ble and  approved  manner.  Her  sister  boat 
on  the  line,  the  Adirondack,  is  also  very 
complete  throughout,  though  not  quite  so 
large. 

It  is  compensation  enough  for  a  tourist  to 
have  the  privilege  of  sailing  the  length  of 
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the  Lake  in  either  of  these  fine  steamers. 
Landings  are  made  without  the  usual  noise 
and  confusion  to  be  found  on  most  boats,  and 
the  meals  given  on  board,  both  as  to  variety 
and  quality,  combined  with  good  cooking 
and  superior  style  in  which  the  tables  are 
arranged  and  served,  equal  those  of  any  first- 
class  hotel. 

Leaving  the  docks,  theVermont  turns  her 
prow  northward,  and  we  settle  down  to  note 
passing  objects  as  panorama-liko  they  come 
in  view.  At  this  point,  the  Lake  is  barely 
half  a  mile  wide,  but  gradually  widens  as  we 
proceed.     Nothing  worthy  of  note  presentd 


Rogers's  Rock  Hotel. 

itself  during  the  first  twelve  miles  of  the 
trip,  and  until  we  reach  Crown  Point,  which 
is  almost  as  celebrated  in  history  as  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  with  its  ancient  works  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation.  During  the  five 
successive  seasons  that  we  have  visited  Ticon- 
deroga,  it  seemed  to  us  that  with  each  visit 
the  relics  of  the  old  place  are  gradually 
melting  away  as  it  were,  and  should  no 
means  be  taken  to  preserve  them,  soon  all 
vestiges  will  have  gone.  The  weather  and 
vandalism  together  are  fast  doing  their  work. 
Nine  miles  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  we 
reach  Fort  Henry,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Lake.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great 
iron  works  of  the  Bay  State  Iron  Company, 
who  have  great  banks  of  ore  a  few  miles 
back.  During  five  years  prior  to  1869,  the 
furnaces  of  this  Company  produced  upward 
of  fifty-eight  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron,  con- 
suming one  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  tons  of  coal,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  eight  hundred  tons  of  ore.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  several  other  lar^re 


furnaces  in  this  region.  Lake  Champlain  is 
rich  with  beautiful  bays  and  indentations, 
upon  the  inner  edge  of  which  picturesque 
little  towns  are  situated.  The  Lake  grad- 
ually widens ;  to  the  east  the  mountains  of 
Vermont  appear  more  distinctly  in  view. 
Camel's  Hump,  Liou  Mountain  and  Mans- 
field, the  highest  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range,  now  come  into  view  to  the  east,  while 
on  the  west  the  Adiroudacks  loom  up  higher 
and  higher  as  they  stretch  in  misty  billows 
far  to  the  north  and  west  either  side  we 
look,  and  billows  of  mountains,  as  it  were, 
meet  our  vision. 

The  next  landing  is  at  AVestport, 
which  is  the  first  lauding  tor  the  Adi- 
roudacks, and  about  nine  miles  beyond 
Elizabeth  town,  a  well-known  and 
much  frequented  summer  boarding  re- 
sort, much  patronized  by  artists,  be- 
cause it  is  rich  in  mountain  scenery, 
and  the  autumn  foliage  remarkably 
brilliant  and  varied. 

The  Green  Mountains  recede  some 
four  to  ten  miles  frcm  the  Lake  shore, 
leaving  charming  stretches  of  agricul- 
tural land  between  their  base  and  the 
water,  their  sides  clad  in  verdure  to 
their  topmost  height,  and  as  the  misty 
clouds  hover  over,  the  scene  is  one  a 
poet  or  painter  would  thoroughly  en- 
joy. On  the  west  shore,  mountain 
spurs  come  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
except  where  points  of  land  stretch 
far  out  into  the  Lake.  These  are 
highly  fertile  and  cultivated  spots,  but  there 
is  little  farming  land  along  the  western 
shore,  till  we  draw  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake.  Champlain  is  not  enriched  in 
its  scenery  by  many  islands,  as  is  Lake 
George,  but  its  clear  limpid  waters,  and 
magnificent  mountain  scenery  skirting  its 
shores,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  our  country  can  boast  of. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Crown  Point  is  Split 
Rock,  "which  is  considered  a  great  natural 
curiosity.  Near  the  lighthouse  a  point  runs 
out  into  the  Lake,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an 
island  of  half  an  acre  or  more  in  extent, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  fissure 
fifteen  feet  wide.  The  water  flows  through 
the  fissure,  and  in  it  soundings  have  been 
made  five  hundred  feet  deep  without  finding 
bottom.  Several  theories  have  been  given  to 
account  for  its  formation,  but  none  are  per- 
fectly conclusive. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  farther  on  is  "Wills- 
borough,  the  scene  of  the  best  agricultural 
rc2;ioa  on  the  AYestern  shore,  and  here  aLiO 
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is  the  mouth  of  the  "  Boquet,"  one  of  the 
Adirondack  rivers. 

The  boat  now  heads  toward   the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake,  and  shortly  we  pass  a 
curious  rock  (Duuder,  or  Reggio)  frowning 
toward  the    north,   and 
rising  some  twenty-five 
feet    above    the    water, 
and  almost  in  a  line  of 
the   steamer.      Junipar 
Island    with    its    light- 
house is  to  our  west,  and 
the  islands  "The  Four 
Brothers"    between    us 
and  the  western  shore. 
We    soon    pass    behind 
the  breakwater  and  tie 
up  to  the  wharf  at  Bur- 
lington, the  largest  city 
of  Vermont,  and  called 
by  its   citizens    the 
"  Queen  City  of  the 
Lake."     This   city  has 
a  population   of  about 
seventeen  thousand,  and       \ 
its  harbor  is    protected       ; 
by   a   long  breakwater 
with  a  lisjh thouse  at 
each  end  to   protect  it       '■. 
from   the   strong  west 
winds.     The  city  is  lo- 
cated  on   a  hill   which 
slopes    backward    from 
the  water's  edge,  in  one 
mile  obtaining   an   ele- 
vation of  three  hundred 
and   seventy -five  feet. 
On  the   summit  of  the 
hill  is  located  the  Ver- 
mont University,  from 
the  dome   of  which   is 
had  a  most  magnificent 
view.  Many  of  its  dwel- 
lings are  embowered  in 
trees,   and    large   and 
handsomely  laid  out 
grounds  surround  them. 
Like  many  other  New 
England   villages  and 
towns,  it  has  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance  to  the  stranger.    It  has  a 
large  town  hall  with   a  seating  capacity  of 
eight  hundred,  and  to  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
Park.     Two  excellent  hotels,  the  Van  Ness 
and  American,  are  on  opposite  corners  across 
the  street  from  the  park.     This  park  is  hand- 
somely laid  out  and  arranged,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  well  shaded  with  trees,  is  erected  a 
large  music  stand,  from  which,  during  the  fine 


summer  evenings,  the  "Queen  City  Band" 
discourses  most  excellent  music,  This  place 
also  ranks  as  the  third  largest  lumber  mart 
of  the  United  States,  its  sales  amounting  to 
six  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


After  leaving  Burlington,  the  steamer 
once  more  heads  toward  the  northwest. 
About  three  miles  to  the  south  is  Shelburns 
Bay,  the  place  where  the  steamers  lay  by 
for  the  winter,  and  their  shipyard.  Here 
the  worn-out  boats  are  also  left  to  rot  away, 
it  being  in  fact  their  "  graveyard  "  as  well  as 
their  birthplace.  As  we  pass  into  the  Lake, 
we  observe  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  on 
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a  point  jutting  into  the  Lake,  "  The  Hop- 
kins Tlieological  School,"  and  near  by, stand- 
ing proniiueatly   in   view,    the    monument 
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erected  "to  the  memory  of  Ethan  Allen," 
in  Green  Mountain  Cemetery.  It  is  a  plain 
marble  shaft,  erected  July  4th,  1863,  and  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  following  : 

THE 
CORPORF.AT,   PART   OF 

GENERAL  ETHAN  ALLEN 

RESTS    BENEATH    THIS   STONE. 

THE    I2TH    DAY    OF   FEBRUARY,  1 789, 

AGED    50    YEARS, 

HIS    SPIRIT   TRIED    THE   MERCIES   OF    HIS   GOD, 

IN   WHOM    ALONE    HE   BELIEVED   AND 

STRONGLY   TRUSTED. 

A  short  distance  further  to  the  north,  the 
beautiful  Winooski  River,  known  in  our 
school-days  as  the  Onion  River,  empties  into 
the  Lake,  As  we  get  fully  out  into  the 
Lake,  to  all  appearance  we  are  in  a  land- 
locked bay.  Behind  us  the  Queen  City  is 
well  defined,  its  houses  almost  hid  among 
the  leaty  trees,  the  Green  Mountains  form- 
ing a  beautiful  background,  with  Lion 
Mountain  standing  boldly  out  in  their  front. 
To  the  north,  and  farther  up  the  Lake  ap- 
pear "North  and  "South  Hero"  and  "  Val- 
cour"  Islands,  on   the  last  of  which  a  Free 


Love  settlement  was  started,  with  very  poor 
success,  however,  as  the  soil  is  barren  and 
sterile,  and  the  first  severe  winter  froze  them 
out.  Mount  Trenibleau  is  imme- 
diately before  us  on  the  western 
shore  extending  into  the  Lake,  and 
forming  a  graceful  promontory, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  the  old 
town  of  Port  Kent  nestles. 

The  twelve  miles  passage  is  made 
all  too  soon,  and  in  about  forty 
minutes  we  reach  the  dilapidated 
dock  at  Port  Kent,  and  whose  tum- 
bledown sheds  are  beyond  ordinary 
capacity  to  depict.  It  will  need  the 
pencil  of  an  artist  to  show  them  in 
all  their  forlorn  and  grotesque  con- 
dition. As  we  land,  the  round  and 
good-humored  countenance  of  Cap- 
tain Allen,  the  dockmaster,  appears. 
He  is  one  of  the  fixtures  of  the 
place,  and  without  which  it  would 
he  unnatural  and  incomplete,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  he  shall 
be  called  hence,  if  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  doctrine  prevails  that  the 
same  pursuits  are  followed  in  the 
next  world  as  in  this,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  captain  will  be  found 
in  charge  of  the  "gang  plank." 

Port  Kent  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Peter  Comstock,  who  ran 
an  opposition  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Lake,  and  a  man  of  indomita- 
ble energy  and  great  perseverance.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  "Daniel  Drew"  of  this 
region,  and  like  "Daniel,"  lost  his  posses- 
sions and  became  poor.  He  died  about 
three  years  since.  Here  on  a  promontory 
within  a  half  mile  to  the  north  of  the  steam- 
boat landing  still  resides  the  venerable  Wins- 
low  C.  Watson,  who  has  made  such  excel- 
lent contributions  to  literature,  and  so  greatly 
aided  in  preserving  the  rich  historic  inci- 
dents of  this  region  in  his  "History  of  Ei-sex 
County  and  Champlain  Valley,"  and  other 
papers.  His  work  on  Essex  County  is  very 
voluminous,  and  shows  the  care  and  research 
which  at  once  enables  the  student  to  pro- 
nounce it  as  authority,  and  valuable  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

Harper's  coaches  are  in  waiting,  and  select- 
ing the  one  driven  by  that  experienced  stage 
man  himself,  we  mount  its  top.  Soon  we  are 
toiling  up  the  hill  upon  whose  sloping  sides 
clusters  the  old  town.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  find  that  the  tedious  ride  through  the 
old  sand  road  has  been  done  away  with, 
and    a  new  plank  road   substituted.      The 
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cloud-shadows  hang  over  the  distant 
Adirondacks.      The   Vermont    is 
already  well  on    her  way  towards 
Plattsburg,  while  our  coach,  heavily 
laden  as  it  is,  more  slowly  drags  its 
way  westward.      We   console   our- 
selves, however,  with  the  fact  that 
our  jaunt  is  to  be  but  short.     The 
"Lake  View  House,"  at  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  our  point  of  destination,  is 
but  three  miles  off.     Contemplating 
a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  at  the 
Chasm,  we  do  not  care  how  much 
loitering  may  be  done  on  the  way. 
Most  old  stage-drivers  are  as  good 
as  old  sailors  at  spinning  yarns,  and 
Harper  is  a  veteran  at  the  business. 
Any  one  may  ride  with  him  day  or 
night  with  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence, as  his  early  education  at  ths 
whip  was  perfscted  on  the  overland 
route  am>ng  the  mountains  of  Cal- 
ifornia long  before  the  Pacific  road 
was  known  or  thought  of 

As  we  reach  the  head  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Hills,  the  view  that  greets  our 
eye  is  almost  entrancing,  and  wi  feel 
perfectly  spsll-baund  with  the  im- 
m3nsity  of  space,  the  diversified 
scenery,  and  the  boldly  outlined  ob- 
jects spread  before  us — thirty  miles 
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BLACK   MOUNTAIN    FROM    SABBATH    DAY   POINT. 
LAKE  GEORGE. 


of  Lake  scenery  stretching  away  far 
to  the  northward,  while  to  the  north- 
east and  dinilv  m  the  distance  we 
V.ehold  the  "Aldis"  and  "Eellevue" 
Hills,  Lack  of  St.  Albars.     To  the 
rnrlhwcst  appears  the  White  Face 
Mountain,   with    its    cloud  capped 
summit.     To  the  American  tourist, 
and  especially  to  the  true  lover  of 
Kature  and  its  beauties,  no  section 
of  our  gloricus  country  develops  so 
much  scenic  effect  and  grandeur  as 
this  now  before  us.    But  we  are  now 
making  better  time,  our  friend  Har- 
per drawing  the  ribbons  taut  as  we 
pass  out  upon  the  level  stretch  be- 
yond the  rise.     The  rush  of  water 
reaches  our  ears,  and  we  know  that 
we  are  approaching  the  famous  "  Au 
Sable,"  the  beautiful  river  of  the 
Adirondacks.     We  have   been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Watson   contem- 
plates writing  a  work,  to  be  enti- 
tled, the  "Beautiful  River  of  the 
Adirondacks,"  and  we  hope  that  he 
may  be  induced   to  do  so,  as  such 
a  work  perfected  by  him  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  done. 
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Harper  soon  draws  his  team  before  the 
Lake  View  House,  standing  boldly  upon  the 
face  of  the  Champlain  Hills,  the  sun  now 
^'radually  sinking  below  the  distant  horizon. 
The  good-natured  and  efficient  host  of  the 
Lake  View  smilingly  steps  forward,  ready 
to  give  us  a  cordial  reception  as  we  step 
down  and  off.     Remarking  the  lact  of  our 


distinctly  hearing  the  roar  of  water  as  of 
waves  on  the  seashore,  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  caused  by  the  Binningham  Falls,  the 
Niagara  of  the  Chasm,  and  only  three  min- 
utes walk  away.  But  as  our  stay  here  is  to  be 
prolonged  until  we  have  explored  all  the  won- 
ders of  this  noted  place,  we  shall  close,  reserv- 
ing a  desci  iptiou  of  them  for  a  future  cLupter. 


HOTELS  AT   AND  AROUND   LAKE   GEORGE. 


At  Caldwell.                     Accom. 
Fort  William  Henry,  F.  Roessle  &  S..n  propri- 
etors      700 

Lake  House,  F.  Tucker  proprietor 3J0 

Browns 40 

Carpenters 40 

Harris's,  G.  S.  Harris  proprietor 

At  Cri)Suy    Side,  One  Mile    from    Cald- 
well, E.  Side. 

Crosby  House 800 

Seleye's  Fort  George  Hotel,  near  by  Crosby's  . 

At  Bolton,  Ten  Miles  from  Caldwell. 

Mohican  Ilou-ie 90 

Bolton    H.iuse 60 

Wells  Huu>e 30 

Braieys 20 

Rates  of  board  from  $H  to  $30  per   week,  and  from 
of  house  and  length  of  stay. 


Along  the  Lake.  Acr  jm 

Coolidge  House,  on  west  sh'ue,  four  milci  f'cm 

C.iUlwell,  Trout    Pavilion 80 

KattskiU    House,  seven    miles    from    C^.'.dwell, 

east  of  Long  Lsland       80 

Fourteen  Mile  Island   House 75 

O.ie  Hundred   Island    House 100 

Shelving  Rock 

Pearl    Point    House 6-j 

French    Point    House 100 

Huleit's  Landing 80 

Sabbath   Day   Point 40 

Phoenix 50 

Minnehaha  at  Poplar  Point   as  a  hotel  ....  25 
Rogers's    Rock    Hou-e,  G.   &  J.  T.   Treadway 

proprietors 150 

Bailey's,  at  Ti  V  llage 

Pavilion,  at  Ti   Landing 60 

$1.50  to  $'j  per  day,  according  to  size  and   localuy 
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When  we  open  our  eyes  in  the 
morning  and  find  the  sun  just 
gilding  the  horizon,  on  ghincing 
from  our  windows,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  face  towards  ths 
east,  we  feel  that  the  Lake  View 
has  bean  well  named  and  charm- 
ingly placed.  The  fogs  of  tli3 
morning  still  hover  over  Cham- 
plain,  and  as  we  gaze,  they  seem 
as  though  mountains  were  dis- 
solving in  view.  Soon  the  sun 
rises  higher  and  higher,  the  mist; 
clear  away,  and  twenty  miles  of 
the  Lake  breaks  on  our  delighted 
vision.  The  Green  Montain^  be- 
yond are  still  cloud-capped  when 
we  descend  to  breakfast. 

AVe  find  our  other  Philadel- 
phia friends  here,  and  together 
make  a  large,  familiar  party.  O  i ) 
old  gentleman  who  accomDiniel 
us,  though  considerably  beyou  1 
the  traditional  three-score  q,nd- 
ten,  showed  remarkable  ener^v 
and  vim,  stepping  forward  wi:h 
the  alacrity  of  a  hoy.  All  are  oj 
the  alert,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast 
is  over  our  captain  appears,  wi:h 
a  good  supply  of  alpenstocks  in 
hand,  which,  before  we  are  through 
with,  are  pronounced  valuable 
aids.  The  ladies  rig  out  with  stout 
walking-boots,  and  fasten  their 
skirts  under  their  belts,  so  sa  not 
to  trammel  them  in  walking,  and 
off  we  start.  A^  we  cross  the 
road  we  pass  the  Pavilion,  a  sum- 
mer-house large  enough  to  seat 
about  one  hundred  persons,  and 
descending  one  hundred  step?, 
and  passing  about  one  hundre.l 
and  fifty  yards,  we  reach  the  Au 
Sable  River.  '  Here  we  pause  f  )r 
a  few  minutes  near  the  bridge,  to  view  the 
Rapids,  the  boiling  and  foaming  waters  be- 
fore us,  prior  to  the  grand  leap  of  seventy 
feet  over  Birmingham  Falls  into  the  Chasm 
below,  their  dash  and  rush  producing  an 
exhilarating  effect  upon  our  spirits.  A 
hundred  yards  down  the  river  is  the  Fall, 
sending  up  clouds  of  spray,  which  the  morn- 
in:^  sun  has  already  tinted  in  all  the  bright 
colors  of  the  rainbow.     All  enjoy  the  sight 


from  our  present  standpoint,  and  with  the 
promise  of  again  visiting  the  spot,  we  soon 
eagerly  pass  on,  and  leaving  the  road,  a 
few  steps  bring  us  to  an  overhanging  rock, 
whence  we  look  directly  down  on  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  Fall. 

All  are  struck  with  admiration  as  they 
view  the  magnificent  Fall,  and  surprised 
that  it  has  remained  comparatively  un- 
known till  within   the  last  JE'ew  years,     lu 
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winter  the  scene  here  is  indescribably  beau- 
tiful, the  spray  causing  innumerable  fantas- 
tic and  graceful  ice  formations,  with  icicles 
pendant  like  gigantic  stalactites  from  the 
rocks,  thirty  or  torty  feet  in  length. 


Ratxkow  Falls,  at  Birmingham 


A  short  distance  farther  on  and  we  enter 
a  rustic-looking  lodge,  where  a  book  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  which  to  enter  our  names, 
and,  paying  each  a  fee,  we  pass  through,  and 
descending  a  winding  stairway  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  steps  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  Chasm.  Hereafter  those  wish- 
ing will  be  taken  down  into  and  up  out  of 


the  Chasm  by  a  superior  easy  lULi.ing 
hydraulic  elevator,  which  is  being  arrarged 
lor  that  purpose,  thus  being  saved  a  ccDsid- 
erable  amount  of  labor.  Turning  fhcrt  to 
the  left  an  exclamation  of  delight  tprirgs 
iuin  (ach  as  Eirminghain 
Falls,  in  all  their  l(auty 
i.nd  grardeur,  biiri-t  en 
tur  A^iew.  We  all  ja&s  up 
1o  a  point  almo&t  within 
the  mass  of  waters,  the 
wind,  however,  fortu- 
nately carrying  the  spiay 
towards  the  other  bank. 
AVe  here  tpke  a  position 
AAith  the  inclination  to 
pass  on ;  the  ladies  par- 
tieularly  are  intensely 
pleased,  and  tali  of  spend- 
ing the  day  here,  but  the 
ethers  remind  them  that 
time  passes,  and  more  is 
to  he  done,  so  retracing 
(iir  steps  we  pass  down 
the  river  on  the  reeky 
path,  which  is  admirably 
clean  and  dry,  and  e^eiy- 
■\\here  free  from  drip, 

A\  e  scon  reaeh  a  large 
Tcek,  separated  by  a  strip 
of  water  from  the  path, 
the  space  cccupied  ly  a 
beautiful  little  cascade. 
Stepping  over  this  fpace 
we  are  on  Eock  Island, 
between  which    and    the 
ether  shore  of  the  river 
a   ehaiming   Fall,  about 
ten  feet  in  height,  named 
frcm  its  shape  the  Horse 
^hoe,  is   located.      Here 
we  kok  back  to  see,  lor 
ihe  last  time  en  this  trip, 
1  irmingham  Falls.     The 
vater  view  here  is  very 
f  ne.     Opposite  us  Pulpit 
Feck,   ene  hundred  and 
ihirty-fiVe  feet  high,  over- 
hangs the  river,  the  jut- 
ting  reeks   fringed    with 
ferns,  of  vhieh  the  Chafm 
variety,  while   here   and 
there  delicate   harebells     bang  their  grrce- 
ful  heads,  and   the  top   is    shaded  by  '^xhite 
cedars,  Norway  spruce  and  other  evergreens. 
A  short  distance  farther  we  turn  a  corner  or 
elbow,  and  are  fairly  in  the  Chasm.      The 
river   varies   in   width,  and    sometimes    the 
passages  are  not  more  than  thirty  feet,  and 


furnishes  a  err  eat 
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we  reach  the  foot  of  the  long  winding  stair- 
way leading  up  to  Bellevue.  Ascending 
this,  W3  are  all  glad  to  make  a  long  pause 
for  rest  and  to  recover  our  breath  before 
proceeding. 

From  Bellevue  we  have  an  extensive  view 
in  each  direction.  At  our  feet  is  the  Battle 
of  the  Waters,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant 


again  th3y  widen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fe3t.  Our  footway,  I)y  the  action  of  the 
water',  which  at  times  overflow  it,  has  be- 
e."):n3  as  smooth  and  polished  as  though  done 
by  hand,  the  stone  being  brown  sandstone, 
or  Potsdam  Samauite.  Geologists  claim  the 
rock^  here  to  be  of  the  primitive  formation. 

A  short  distmc^i  farther,  and  our  attention 
is  called  to  a  wonderful  rift  or 
parting,  as  it  were,  in  the  opposita 
bank,  constituting  quite  a  gorge,  to 
which  some  one  has  given  the  eu- 
phonious name  of  "The  Devil's 
Slide."  It  extends  back  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and 
reaches  the  suramit  about  three 
hundred  feet  back.  A  few  yard? 
below  is  another  rift  in  the  rockv 
appearing  as  though  caused  by  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  Nature,  an  1 
showing  that  if  placed  together  the 
two  sides  would  fit  each  other. 
This  W3  named  Split  Roek  Gorge, 
and  it  and  its  neighbor  we  thought 
would  be  well  named  as  Dual 
Goro^e. 

We  are  now  in  a  large  chamb  ^r 
probably  two  hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter, the  rocks  closing  in  so  that 
apparently  the  river  has  no  pas- 
sage. In  this  chamber  on  one  side, 
about  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  we  find  a  cave  somi 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  called  the 
Devil's  Oven.  Passing  out  of  the 
Oven  we  go  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  river  on 
which  we  stand,  sloping  steeply 
above  us,  the  ro:;ks  tower  to  the 
top  in  a  somewhat  ladder-like  form, 
and  are  known  as  Jacob's  Ladder. 
Oi)posite  there  is  a  projecting  bluff  nearly  i  Pulpit   Rock;    in    either   direction,    up   cr 


Horse  Shoe  Falls. 


two  hundred  feet  high,  called  Bjllevue. 
The  river,  red  need  to  a  width  of  about  ten 
feet,  rushe-i  madly  through  between,  caus- 
ing a  grand  succession  of  rapids  lashing  and 
foaming  ceaselessly,  and  forming  the  most 
beautiful  water  scene  imaginable.  One  of 
our  par'v  very  aptly  named  them  the  Battle 
of  the  Waters. 

We  go  back  a  short  distance,  descend  a 
few  wooden  steps,  and  crossing  a  short  bridge 
nearly  at  the  base  of  the  Devil's  Slide,  step 
uoon  a  rock  upon  which  we  all  seat  ourselves. 
Nature  in  all  its  grandeur  and  magnificence 
is  before  us.  Here,  stretching  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  the  foaming 
rapids,  the  Water  Galleries,  as  they  are 
called,  are  constructed,  passing  over  which, 


down  the  chasm,  we  may  see  this  great  freak 
of  Nature.  Bellevue  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  crossing  which,  we  de- 
scend a  short  stairway.  An  exclamation  of 
wonder  and  delight  escapes  from  the  whole 
party,  the  ladies  especially,  as  nestling  down 
in  a  small  chamber  or  niche  in  the  rocks  the 
"  Fernery"  comes  in  view,  the  rocks  all 
moss-covered  and  gemmed  with  varieties  of 
fern.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  clamber  down 
into  the  chamber  to  pluck  ferns  for  the  la- 
dies, and  were  not  Nature  so  very  bountiful 
in  furnishing  fresh  supplies,  the  rocks  would 
soon  show  a  barren  aspect ;  as  it  is,  the  sup- 
ply is  continually  renewed. 

Leaving  the  Fernery,   we   ]:)ass   d  )wu    a 
short  flight  of  steps,  and  a  short  distance 
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along  the  rocks  we  come  to  a  circular  hole 
alongside  the  path,  which  we  are  told  is  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  although  it  generally 
contains  only  water.  A  few  yards  farther 
on,  our  party  make  a  pause  whilst  some  of 


Pulpit  Rock. 

the  more  active  clamber  up  the  rocks,  some 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  pathway,  to  ex- 
amine a  remarkable  pot-hole  or  well  in  the 
rocks.  This  well  is  about  iive  feet  in  diam- 
eter, almost  circular  and  perhaps  twelve  feet 
deep ;  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  present 
bed  of  the  river,  aud  evidently  made  by  the 


action  of  the  revolving  stones.  It  was  first 
brought  to  notice  by  James  Weston  of  Kccse- 
ville,  and  is  quite  an  interesting  feature. 
The  ripple-marks  throughout  the  chasm  are 
likewise  interesting  and  a  novelty. 

Descending  a  gain  to  the 
pathway  we  shortly  reach 
Mystic  Gorge,  which  ex- 
tends back  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  river  about 
three  hundred  feet  aud 
then  reaches  the  level. 
About  eighty  feet  up  this 
Gorge,  a  large  log  has 
been  left  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  one  end  ele- 
vated some  twenty-five 
feet,  showing  what  a  mad 
torrent  the  Au  Sable  is 
at  times. 

Opposite  the  Mystic 
Gorge,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  is  Shady 
Gorge,  completely  bedded 
with  ferns  aud  the  rocks 
green  with  moss,  and 
v  liose  interior  is  never 
gilded  by  the  sun's  rays. 
One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  Chasm, 
is  its  frequent  lateral 
gorges  ;  iu  almost  every 
instance  where  one  occurs, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  another,  making, 
with  the  river  only  inter- 
vening, a  continuous 
gorge  or  chasm,  being 
n. OSS-grown  and  thickly 
sirewu  with  ferns.  These, 
whilst  their  tops  are 
densely  shaded  by  ever- 
greens, makes  them  per- 
fectly charming,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
varied  character  of  the 
Chasm. 

On  one  side  of  Shady 
Gorge  is  a  beetling  pro- 
montory of  overhanging 
rock,  which  we  named 
Cape  Eternity.  Our  friend 
of  three-score-tcn  takiiig  charge  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  leads  off,  and  ascending  a  few 
steps,  our  feet  rest  on  the  Long  Gallery  c.r 
Via  Mala.  This  is  one  of  the  Avonders  of  the 
Chasm,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
Glens.  Imagine  a  gallery  about  one  hun- 
dred   and   fifty  feet   in    length    only   w'ide 
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euough  for  one  to  pass  at  a  time,  firmly 
bolted  into  the  rocks,  and  almost  directly 
overhanging  the  rushing  and  boiling  water 
fifty  feet  below,  with  the  summit  of  the  rock 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  above.  But  for 
this,  further  passage  through  the  Chasm 
could  not  be  had.  This  gallery  has  been 
likened  to  the  Splugen  Pass  and  Gorge  de 
Trient,   Switzerland.       We    pass   over    the 


Near  Mystic  Gorge. 

Long  Gallery,  and  descending  a  few  steps 
into  a  Gorge  our  attention  is  called  to  a 
double  cave  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  division  in  the  middle  having  the 
conformity  almost  of  a  huge  mud  wasp's 
nest,  and  called  Hyde's  Cave.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  and  just  below  Hyde's 
Cave,  the  walls  of  the  Chasm  arise  almost 
perpendicularly,  assuming  the  form  of  col- 
umns, and  are  very  appropriately  named 
Column  or  Castle  Rocks.  Passing  on  a 
short  distance  iiirther,  we  come  to  a  deep 
Gorge  immediately  crossing  our  path,  and 
were  it  not  for  a  light,  graceful  bridge  which 
spans  it  our  journey  were  ended  here.  This 
has  been  christened  Smuggler's  Pass,  and  is 
a  weird,  wild  place,  containing  several  caves, 


some  of  which  have  been  made  accessible 
by  stairways.  A  short  distance  beyond  is 
the  Post-Office ;  here  the  rocks  overhang 
the  pathway,  and  about  four  feet  above  it 
are  worn  into  small  holes  or  receptacles,  in 
which  many  of  the  visitors  deposit  their 
cards,  containing  their  names,  and  remarks 
about  the  Chasm.  Here  we  find  cards 
written  in  English,  French,  Japanese  and 
Turkish,  showing  that  already  the 
fame  of  the  Chas^m  is  widely  ex- 
tended ;  here  they  accumulate,  pro- 
tccttd  from  the  rain  until  the  swirls 
of  the  w  inds  scatter  them. 

Leaving  th'^  Post-OflBce,  we  soon 
C(me  to  the  Short  Gallery,  keyed 
into  the  rock  similar  to  the  Long 
Galkry,  and  after  passing  it  see,  a 
&hort  distance  ahead  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  views  in  the  entire 
C  ha?m ;  below  us  is  the  Upper 
Flume,  whilst  beyond  Cathedral 
Ectks  arise,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  not  unlike  the 
ruins  of  an  old  cathedral.  At  one 
end,  closely  jutting  the  river's 
edge,  the  king  of  all,  the  majestic 
Sentinel  Rock,  towers  up  in  lofty 
grandeur,  while  at  its  base  Table 
Rock,  broad  and  flat,  spreads  itself, 
and  whereon  large  groups  gather 
at  times  to  view  the  marvelous 
scenery.  On  Table  Rock  a  singu- 
larly natural  formation  of  rock  is 
seen,  perfectly  representing  a  mon- 
ster anvil.  And  as  the  devil  has 
his  Slide,  his  Oven,  and  Punch 
Bowl  in  the  Chasm,  this  has  not 
inappropriately  been  named  the 
Devil's  Anvil. 
Passing  along  about  one  hundred  yards, 
we  come  to  a  wooden  shanty,  Avhere  our  party 
indulge  in  a  glass  of  mild  beverage  known 
as  ginger  pop,  prior  to  commencing  a  most 
wonderful  boat  ride.  Entering  a  broad,  flat- 
bottomed,  scow-shaped  boat,  capable  of  seat- 
ing a  dozen  persons,  our  boatman  seating 
himself  at  the  stern,  paddle  in  hand  toact  as 
a  rudder,  we  start,  moving  entirely  with  the 
current.  Soon  we  shoot  a  small  rapid,  the 
rocks  towering  one  hundred  and  seventy -five 
feet  above  us  on  each  side,  sometimes  almost 
overhanging.  At  one  point  the  stream  nar- 
rows to  thirteen  feet,  and  where  its  depth  is 
sixty  feet.  Looking  back,  we  seem  to  be 
shooting,  as  it  were,  down  hill.  We  pass 
through  a  flume  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
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iu  further  into  a  placid  basin,  whence  tlie 
river  flows  througli  a  flat  open  country  till 
it  empties  into  Lake  Chaniplain. 

There  we  regretfully  leave  the  boat,  and 
commence  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  the 
Lake  View,  our  pathway  winding  along  the 
verge  of  the  river,  giving  us  some  charming 
views  of  the  lateral  gorges  and  canyons. 
We  soon  reach  the  point  on  the  bank  where 
the  river  is  narrowest,  and  where  formerly  a 
bridge  called  High  Bridge  spanned  the 
Chasm.  In  connection  with  this,  a  legend 
is  very  frequently  told,  and  it  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  a  very  fine  poem  written  by 
Henry  H.  Barber  and  published  some  years 
since  in  the  Old  and  New,  and  which  we 
think  is  worthy  of  reproduction: 

Down  from  the  Adirondack  woods 
The  swift  Au  Sable  pours  its  floods; 

Scouring  on  with  might  and  main 
To  still  its  tumult  in  calm  Cliamplain; 

Type  of  a  stormy  human  soul, 
Passion  swept  to  a  speedy  goal. 

There  are  rapids,  cascade,  and  plunging  fall, 
And  torrent  threading  a  mountain  wall, 

Where  the  chasmed  banks  mount  close  and  sheer 
With  jut  and  notch  matched  there  and  here, 

As  the  hill  had  been  lifted  and  broken  in  twain, 
And  dropped  a  little  apart  again 

To  give  the  mighty  waters  room 

To  pour  them  down  through  a  mighty  flume. 

In  the  early  day.i  when  the  land  was  new, 
Ere  mill  and  village  along  it  grew. 

And  the  river  flowed  unvexed  and  free, 
Untoiling  in  virgin  liberty, 

At  a  narrow  point  a  bridge  was  made  ; 
High  o'er  the  current  its  planks  were  laid. 

Huge  timbers  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  rude  and  simple  frame  upbore  ; 

For  miles  the  only  crossing  found 
For  travel  or  traffic  by  settlers  round. 

High  Bridge  they  called  it  in  days  of  old, 
And  this  is  the  story  about  it  told  : 

Max  Morgan  set  forth  one  night  to  ride 
To  the  huuse  of  friends  on  the  farther  side. 

The  mist  closed  thick,  and  the  darkness  fell, 
But  his  trusty  horse  knew  the  pathway  well; 

And  the  rider  rode  on  with  pulse  serene 
Though  round  or  above  could  nothing  be  seen. 


Not  his  horse,  not  his  hand,  could  he  guide  by  hia 

siyht. 
And  horse  and  rider  were  part  of  the  night. 

Huf  he  knew  ere  long  thit  the  bridge  was  near. 
By  the  roar  of  waters  that  met  his  ear. 

And  soon  as  the  sound  rose  loud  and  clear. 
The  horse  stopped  sudden  and  shook  with  fear. 

As  if  some  dreadful  danger  lay 
Imperilling  us  onward  way. 

Max  Morgan  peered  into  the  night; 
No  gleam,  no  shadow  met  his  sight ; 

He  listed  for  voice  or  note  of  woe; 
Only  the  torrent  dashed  below. 

"  Go  on,"  once  more  he  sharply  said  ; 
With  cautious  steps  the  beast  obeyed. 

He  heard  its  panting  quick  and  deep, 

And  lelt  the  flesh  under  him  quiver  and  creep; 

And  it  seemed  to  struggle,  and  labor  and  cower. 
As  if  held  by  some  unearthly  power. 

And  when  its  feet  took  earth  again. 
The  rider  shuddered  and  took  the  rein, 

As  from  the  very  thought  to  ride. 
Over  that  black  abyss  and  rushing  tide. 

And  swift  he  speeds  till  a  glimmering  ray 
Tells  him  where  friends  for  his  coming  stay. 

But  when  he  enters  and  greets  the  host 
All  stare  as  they  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"How  came  you?"  they  ask  in  amazed  surprise; 
"By  the  bridge,  on  horseback,"  he  replies, 

And  stares  in  turn,  as  their  arms  on  high 
They  throw,  and  altogether  cry  : 

"There's  no  bridge  there!  the  gale  to-day 
Swept  plank  and  railing  complete  away. 

The  sleepers  alone  in  their  places  lie  ; 

Such  a  roadway  no  creature  to-night  would  try," 

"  But  I  crossed,"  ho  made  answer,  doubtfully ; 
"Wait  for  to-morrow's  light  and  see." 

Back  to  the  stream  with  the  coming  day, 
Max  Morgan  rode  on  his  homeward  way. 

The  talc  had  been  true;  every  plank  was  gone ; 
Bare  timbers  spanned  the  flood  alone. 

And  along  one  of  these,  in  the  shiny  ooze. 
Were  scratches  and  dints  of  a  horse's  shoes, 

Where,  'twixt  life  and  death  in  the  darkness  hung, 
The  glorious  beast  had  crept  and  clung. 

Max  Morgan  looked  slowly  along  the  beam ; 
Then  he  glanced  down  to  the  foaming  stream. 
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Flirty  feet  from  side  to  side, 

Eighty  feet  down  to  that  turbulent  tide. 

Soon  he  turned  and  spoke  his  horse's  name, 
And  quick  at  the  call  to  his  side  it  came. 

His  arms  around  its  neck  he  threw, 
And  close  to  his  breast  liis  head  he  drew. 

When  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  bared  his  head, 
"He  giveth  his  angels  charge,"  he  said. 

The  following  stories  con- 
nected with  the  glea  are 
well  authenticated.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  a  bridge 
spanned  the  Chasm  at  the 
p)int  where  it  is  narrowest, 
the  subject  of  the  posiu  we 
hav^e  just  furnished.  Tliis 
bridge  was  suffered  to  decay, 
and  was  finally  disuse  d. 
There  remained  of  it  at  last 
only  a  single  squared  girder. 
Over  this  a  mad*ap  b!)y 
would  sometimes  venture, 
for  a  freak ;  but  none  was 
known  to  cro<s  by  it  except 
such  as  were  passessed  of  the 
insanity  of  youth.  One  dark 
night  a  clergyman  on  horse- 
back approached  it.  He  had 
been  absent  abroad  for  seve- 
ral years.  When  h3  had  been 
fa:niliar  with  this  s3cLion  of 
country  the  An  Sable  bridge 
was  the  usual  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  his  home.  He 
knew  nothing  of  its  subse- 
quent ruin.  Upon  drawing 
near  it  in  the  darkness  he 
confidently  sourred  his  horse 
onward.  When  the  horse's 
hoofs  struck  the  single 
beam  which  remained  of  the 
bridge,  the  rider  sought  to 
penetrate  the  darkness,  but 
could  not.  Dropping  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  hi^ 
brave  steed,  he  abandoned  his  thoughts  to 
reverie.  He  was  passing  over  the  wild  gorge 
of  the  Au  Sable,  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted in  youth  and  early  manhood,  and 
where  he  had  indulged  in  many  a  perilous 
adventure,  long  before  the  Chasm  had  been 
prepared  by  art  for  the  easy  access  of  the 
timorous  visitor. 

How  many  changes  he  might  find  upon  his 
return — old  faces  buried,  old  landmarks  re- 
moved, old  houses  fallen  into  decay!  Before 
he  had  concluded  this  waking  dream  the 
hoofs  of  his  trusty  animal  no  longer  echoed 
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upon  the  bridge,  but  struck — the  solid 
ground  upon  the  other  side.  He  was  safely 
over,  without  an  intimation  that  he  had 
risked  the  smallest  danger.  Kot  until  he 
had  reached  his  home,  and  had  told  by 
what  route  he  had  come,  did  he  learn  of  his 
tremendous  peril.  The  next  morning,  when 
he  reviewed  by  the  light  of  dny  the  thread- 
like pathway  over  which  he  had  gone,  his 
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knees  smote  together,  and  he  uttered  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  a  horri- 
ble death. 

A  good-for-nothing  character  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  once  caught  in  the  act  of  theft 
near  the  bridge  just  described,  in  the  days 
when  it  was  the  usual  avenue  of  travel.  It 
having  been  playfully  suggested  by  some 
one  that  his  morals  might  be  improved  by 
suspending  him  by  the  heels  for  a  brief 
season  from  the  bridge  over  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
the  punishment  was  instantly  inflicted.  The 
cure  proved  effectual ;  but  the  thief's  morals 
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were  reformed  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect, 
for  he  became  a  confirmed,  though  iuofien- 
sive,  idiot. 

A  tragedy  occuired  not  many  years  ago 
iu  the  Chas^m  opposite  Table  Rock.  A  large 
fallen  tree,  the  upper  face  of  which  was  per- 
fectly planed,  led  to  the  rock  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  was  the  usual  approach  to  it 
until  the  event  narrated.  As  a  clergyman 
was  in  the  act  of  leading  a  lady  across  on  it, 
he  suddenly'  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  into 
the  torrent  below.  Before  aid  could  be 
rendered,  his  body  disappeared  beneath  the 
current,  and  was  not  tbuud  for  some  days, 
and  then  far  below  in  a  shallow  of  the  river. 

A  pleasant  walk  through  the  shaded  woods 
brings  us  with  sharpened  appetites  to  the 
Lake  View  House  in  time  for  dinner,  after 
which  we  again  sally  out  to  see  another 
beautiful  waterfoll,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  above  the  Chasm.  Crossing  the  river 
we  turn  shortly  to  the  left,  and  proceeding 
up  a  grassy  lane,  soon  reach  the  river  again 
at  a  beautiful  little  lake  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  picturesque  rocks,  the  other  side, 
and  on  which  we  are  now  standing,  being 
a  sandy  beach  slopiug  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  allowing  a  j)assage  wide  enough  for 
the  river  to  pass  through.  This  is  called 
the  Eddy.  Whilst  standing  on  this  sandy 
beach,  the  question  whence  is  the  name  of 
the  river  derived  suggested  itself,  and  we 
were  informed  that  it  is  of  French  deriva- 
tion, signif}'ing  "leading  to  the  sands,"  and 
its  proper  pronunciation  O-Sfdj'l. 

Leaving  the  beach  and  clambering  up  a 
bank,  we  enter  a  finely  shaded  grove  of 
stately  pine  trees,  the  ground  all  cleared  of 
underbrush  and  with  seats  conveniently 
placed  for  picnicing  purposes.  Passing 
through  this  grove  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  woods  about  three  hundred  yai'ds,  we 
again  turn  to  the  left  into  the  woods,  and 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  Alice  Falls  greet 
our  delighted  vision.  Though  not  as  grand 
as  Birmingham,  they  are  equally  interesting 
and  picturesque.  As  we  pass  into  the  road, 
after  viewing  the  falls,  our  attention  is  called 
to  a  gi-aveyard  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  in 
.  Avhich  we  find  a  slate  tombstone  bearing  this 
quaint  epitaph : 

Sallie  Thomas  is  here,  and  that's  enough, 
The  candle  is  out,  also  the  snuff; 
Her  soul  is  with  God,  you  need  not  fear, 
And  what  remains  is  interred  here. 

The  graveyard  where  "  Sallie  Thomas" 
lies  appears  to  receive  very  little  attention 
or   care   from    the  community  here,  being 


grown  up  with  weeds,  and  we  thought  it 
eminently  "  God's  Acre." 

"  I  like  the  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  God's  Acre  !     It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's  Acre  !  yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  tl;e  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  have  garnereil  in  their  hearts. 
Their  bread  of  life — alas  !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast. 

In  the  sure  faitli  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  Archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom 
In  tlie  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With    that   of   flowers  which   never  bloomed   on 
earth. 

With  thy  rude  plowshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 

This  is  the  field  and  acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow." 

When  we  again  reach  the  hotel,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  enjoy  a  rest  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  a  comfortable  Shaker  arm- 
chair on  the  porch  till  we  ai'e  cr.lLd  to 
supper. 

As  we  W'ere  informed  the  Chasm  Avas  to 
be  illuminated  to-night  iu  honor  of  the 
guests,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  we  of  the 
Lake  View,  Avith  the  addition  of  a  number 
from  Keeseville  and  the  surrounding  country, 
wended  our  way  toward  the  Chasm,  torches 
being  conveniently  placed  and  bonfires  kin- 
dled by  the  road  to  light  the  way.  Before 
nine  o'clock  we  are  all  iu  the  Chasm,  which, 
Avith  the  exception  of  a  torch  here  and  there, 
is  still  in  absolute  darkness.  At  a  given 
signal  the  scene  changes  ;  numerous  bonfires 
are  lighted  as  far  down  as  the  Devil's  Oven, 
and  iu  its  entrance  one  is  ap])ropriately 
placed.  Suddenly,  an  exclamation  of  avou- 
dcr,  admiration  and  surprise  esca])ed  from 
all  as  their  attention  Avas  drawn  to  Birming- 
ham Falls,  Avhich  uoav  jDourcd  over  a  mass 
of  Avatcrs,  first  crimson,  then  purple,  yellow, 
and  all  the  other  diifcrent  colors,  lighted  up 
and  illuminated  by  Greek  fire,  and  as  the 
colors  died  out  one  after  another,  and  Ave 
Avere  about  to  turn  aAvay,  an  active  and  en- 
terprising youth  having  passed  up  along  the 
far  side  of  the  river  until  almost  iu  the  mass 
of  Avaters,  suddenly  flashed  more  of  the  Greek 
fire,  thus  repeating  the  grand  display.  It 
Avas  a  nevcr-to-bc-forgottcn  sight,  Avorth  a 
journey  across  the  Continent  to  see,  and  as 
Avith  Aveary  steps  avc  retraced  our  Avay  to  the 
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hotel  we  discussed  our  day's  experience,  and 
all  readily  coincided  with  the  speaker,  who 
declared  this  a  most  wonderful  place,  and 
this  the  most  enjoyable  day  he  had  ever 
spent. 

The  chasm  is  not  the  only 
attraction  here.  Pictur- 
esque walks  and  drives 
abound.  Only  four  miles 
distant  is  Augur  Pond,  the 
nearest  of  the  Adirondack 
Lakes,  a  picturesque  sheet 
of  water  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  an  average 
width  of  about  half  a  mile. 
It  is  very  irregular  in  form, 
and  connected  with  a 
smaller  lake  by  a  narrow 
stream.  The  latter  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Augur,  and  is  called 
Butternut  Pond. 

These  two  lakes  are 
abounding  in  wonderfully 
large  jjickerel,  to  take 
which  is  very  exciting 
sport.  INIr.  Henry  Mould, 
a  druggist  of  Keeseville, 
has  taken  pickerel  from 
Butternut  as  high  as  thirty- 
five  pounds  in  weight,  and 
whilst  we  were  at  the  Lake 
View,  brought  one  as  a 
present  to  the  host  that 
weighed  twenty  pounds.  It 
was  baked  for  dinner,  and 
our  party  all  partook  of 
it,  and  found  it  excellent. 
In  the  Chasm  at  the  Pool 
and  Basin  large  bass  are 
often  captured,  whilst  in 
Lake  Champlain  the  finest 
j)erch  fishing  may  be  had. 
Fishing  parties  always 
start  out  near  sundown,  so 
the  water  may  be  in  the 
shadow. 

Less  than  two  miles  dis- 
tant is  the  stin-ing  little 
town  of  Keeseville.  It  has 
about  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, a  bank,  post-office, 
telegraph  office,  weekly  paper,  a  number  of 
large  stores,  express  office,  and  a  good  hotel, 
the  Adirondack.  There  are  several  indus- 
tries which  mainly  employ  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  the  place,  which  is  situate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Au  Sable.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  Au  Sable  Nail  Company's  works. 


Their  product  is  horse-shoe  nails  entirely, 
and  having  the  control  of  a  machine  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Dodge,  one  of  their  stockhold- 
ers, they  have  been  very  successful.  Their 
nails  are  made  entirely  of  Norway  iron,  which 
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thoy  roll  into  thin  rods,  at  their  rolling-mill, 
near  Alice  Falls,  on  the  Au  Sable.  The 
works  are  well  worth  a  visit,  every  opportu- 
nity for  which  is  courteously  aflTorded  by  the 
polite  officers  of  the  Company.  Prescott 
and  Weston  are  located  here,  and  are  not 
only  large  builders,  but   also  manufactui-e 
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and  sell  large  quantities  of  excellent  furni- 
ture ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  Keeseville. 

]\Ir.  Baldwin,  the  photographer  at  Keese- 
ville, has  a  Inrge  assortment  of  very  fine 
views  of  Adirondack  scenery;  it  would  be 
well  for  visitors  to  examine  them  and  pur- 
chase before  or  after  visiting  that  region. 
Chasm  pictures  can  be  had  at  the  entrance 
Lodge  or  the  Lake  View. 

The  Lake  View  House  has  been  recently 
built,  and  has  all  the  modern  appliances, 
such  as  gas  in  each  room,  baths  and  good 
pure  water  on  each  floor,  telegraph  office, 
bowling  alley,  and  billiard  room.  Mr.  Va- 
narauara  and  his  amiable  wife  as  host  and 
hostess,  combine  all  the  essential  qualities. 
Es'erything  is  clean  and  neat;  furniture  in 
good  taste,  and  bedding  excellent,  whilst  the 
cuisine  is  all  that  the  most  fastidious  epicure 
could  desire.  The  house  is  four  stories  high, 
with  a  lake  front  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  a  porch  the  whole  length,  which, 
after  nine  A.M.,  is  always  shaded  and  inviting 
as  a  retreat,  or  for  a  promenade.  On  the 
roof  is  a  large  platform  or  lookout,  whence  a 
delightful  view  can   be  had,  and   which  is 


particularly  fine  just  before  sundown.  In- 
numerable mountain  tops  meet  the  eye 
whichever  way  we  may  look.  The  mercury 
is  rarely  above  eighty  in  niid?unmier  htre, 
the  air  delightfully  i)ure,  making  it  an  ad- 
mirable resort  for  any  troubled  with  lung 
affections ;  and  further,  one  very  notable 
point,  there  are  no  mosquitoes. 

This  place,  by  reason  of  its  admirable  fa- 
cilities, excellent  accommodations,  together 
with  the  agreeable  and  pleasant  associations 
to  be  met  with,  is  the  best  point  for  parties 
to  centre  at  and  make  their  headquarters 
who  may  contemplate  visiting  the  Adiron- 
dack resorts.  And  as  it  always  is  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  take  large 
trunks  or  a  great  amount  of  baggage  into 
the  wilderne.'s,  tourists  will  find  it  a  decided 
convenience  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their 
luggage  here. 

After  spending  several  days  at  the  Lake 
View,  with  frequent  and  detailed  visits  to  the 
Chasm,  and  a  careful  examination  and  study 
of  its  many  wonderful  formations,  we  made 
up  a  party  for  the  Adirondacks.  How  we 
gut  there,  and  Avhat  we  saw  A\hen  there,  we 
note  in  a  future  chapter. 
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The  Adirondack  region  com- 
bines all  tlie  variety  of  scenery 
that  can  be  had  by  extended  jour- 
ney, and  visits  to  several  States — • 
mountain,  glen  and  waterfall.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  of  its  mountains 
are  four  thousand  feet  or  more  in 
height.  One  of  its  waterfalls,  Roar- 
ing Brook,  makes  one  sheer  leap 
of  three  hundred  feet.  But  the 
niDst  enjoyable  and  strange  part  of 
Adirondack  journeying  is  the  boat- 
ing upon  its  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds,  of  which  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds. These  lakes  vary  in  size 
from  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to  eigh- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  ai-e  fre- 
quently clustered  with  islands, 
fringad  with  pond  lilies  and  sur- 
rounded by  m juntains.  They  lay 
in  chains  as  it  were,  with  small 
streams  generally  connecting  them, 
some  of  which  allow  the  passage 
of  boats.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  carries  intervene  varying  from 
a  few  rods  to  four  miles  in  length, 
over  which,  when  short,  the  guide 
or  boatman  transports  your  boat 
on  his  head,  you  footing  after.  If 
the  carries  are  long  the  boat  and 
baggage  are  transported  on  sleds  or 
wagons,  and  when  the  next  body 
of  water  is  reached  the  boat  is 
again  launched.  The  Saranac  boats  are  very 
light  and  crank,  and  it  is  a  saying  that  if 
you  get  into  a  Saranac  boat,  you  should 
have  your  hair  parted  strictly  in  the  middle. 
By  these  chains  of  lakes,  you  nmy  travel  for 
days,  select  your  guide,  and  he  arranges 
everything. 

You  are  struck  with  his  willingness  to 
do  anything,  to  go  along  leisurely,  to  stop 
where  you  wish,  and  indeed  he  seems  to 
cleave  to  you  closer  than  a  brother.  "When 
you  are  ready  to  part  with  him  you  find  the 
reason  ;  his  charge,  three  dollars  per  day 
and  board,  runs  for  all  the  time  you  have 
him  out,  and  for  a  time  long  enough  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
you  started.  You  also  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  carries  when  done  by  wagon  or  sled ; 
these  carries  in  one  day's  boating  at  times 
amount  to  several  dollars.  But  with  all 
there  is  such  a  new  and  pleasant  sensation 
in  this  mode  of  locomotion  that  parties  who 
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once  visit  this  region  are  seldom  content 
without  returning  again  and  again.  We 
here  give  the  reader  only  some  idea  of  this 
wonderful  wilderness,  feeling  that  we  shall 
receive  thanks  from  those  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  visit  it,  and  receive  large  draughts 
of  enjoyment  as  well  as  renewed  health  and 
strength. 

A  TRIP  TO  WHITE  FACE  MOUNTAIN. 

White  Face  Mountain  House. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  tremendous  ava- 
lanche swept  down  the  western  fixce  of  White 
Face  Mountain,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
crowned  and  robed  with  new  grandeur.  Its 
cone  is  so  white  that  it  appears  to  be  snow- 
capped, and  this  whiteness  extends  down  its 
side  as  far  as  the  monster  slide  sped.  It 
might  have  been  called  Avalanche  Moun- 
tain, but  it  is  known  by  the  s.implcr  name  of 
White  Face,  which  it  honestly  earned  and 
modestly  wears. 
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At  its  base  six  miles  from  the  summit, 
nestles  the  quiet  little  village  of  Wilmiug- 
ton,  distant  tweuty-two  miles  from  Keese- 
ville,  New  York,  and  the  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
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and  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Kent  on 
Lake  Champlain,  We  reached  Wilmington 
by  a  picturesque  drive,  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  route  followed  the  banks  of  the 
Au  Sable  River.  One  of  the  Keeseville 
stages  brought  us  hither  and  took  us  beyond 
into  Wilmington  Pass,  pleasantly,  expedi- 
tiously and  cheaply.  One  of  the  Jjeauties  of 
this  region  is,  that  prices  are  yet  low.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  yet  come  when  they  will 
be  high  as  the  mountains,  but  that  time  is 
yet  distant. 

A  more  unassuming  village  than  Wilming- 
ton I  never  saw.  It  consists,  all  told,  of  the 
traditional  store,  church,  blacksmith-shop 
and  hotel.  The  smithy  is  quiet,  the  store 
apparently  sold  out,  the  church  closed,  and 
only  the  hotel  possesses  any  signs  of  life. 
But  the  White  Face  Mountain  House,  by 
the  genuine  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  its 
proprietor,  atones  for  all  the  faults  and  fail- 
ings of  the  village.     Stagnation  pauses  at  its 


doors  and  stands  abashed.  We  have  en- 
countered many  hotel  keepers  in  our  sum- 
mer j(.>urneys,  but  never  one  who  manifested 
more  than  Mr.  Baldwin,  earnest  personal  so- 
licitude for  the  happiness  of  his 
guests.  He  not  only  made  us  feel 
at  home  at  the  Mountain  House, 
but  by  accompanying  us  up  the 
mountain,  and  remaining  all  night 
with  us  on  the  summit,  would  not 
allow  that  home  feeling  to  desert 
us  while  we  were  within  the  reach 
of  his  ministrations.  We  shall  never 
forget  him  ;  but  if  we  chance  should, 
the  ladies  of  our  party  surely  will 
not. 

Let  me  indicate  the  distinctive 
features  of  White  Face  Mountain. 
It  is  called  the  "  Gem  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks."  It  owes  its  name  to  a 
number  of  peculiarities.  It  is  nearly 
one  mile  in  height;  its  acclivities 
are  abrupt,  and  yet  its  proportions 
are  symmetrical ;  it  is  isolated  from 
the  teeming  clusters  of  peaks  that 
form  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks, 
thus  commanding  an  extended  and 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  whole 
group;  and  its  bald  summit,  or 
white  face,  affords  the  tourist  a 
complete  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  To  stand  on  the  brow  of 
White  Face  is  to  stand  on  a  rock 
pinnacle  five  thousand  feet  high, 
with  nothing  to  obscure  your  view 
in  any  direction.  Let  me  describe 
the  ascent.  The  five  gentlemen  of 
our  party  climbed  afoot,  while  our  four  ladies 
rode  on  horses  led  by  guides.  During  the 
first  two  miles  we  made  easy  progress,  but 
the  last  four  miles  occupied  just  four  hours. 
A  mile  an  hour  is  pretty  good  time  when 
you  are  climbing  a  ladder,  and  this  is  a 
mountain  ladder.  Nevertheless,  the  ascent 
was  not  extraordinarily  difficult  you  will  ad- 
mit, when  I  mention  the  youngest  member 
of  our  party  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  the 
eldest  seventy-four.  We  all  reached  the 
Rustic  Lodge,  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
crown  of  the  mountain,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  two  of  our  ladies  who  were 
in  the  advance  then  dismounted,  and  accom- 
panied by  their  guides,  pushed  on  in  quest 
of  a  sunset  view.  They  reached  the  summit, 
and  on  their  return  told  us  who  had  lingered 
in  the  Lodge,  willing  to  wait  until  morning 
for  the  revelation  of  the  Adirondack  gran- 
deur, such  a  story  of  wonders  beheld,  that  it 
was  not  until  we  had  seen  them  iu  the  glory 
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of  the  morning  for  ourselves  that  we  would 
credit.  Fatigued  with  the  ascent,  we  will- 
ingly lay  down  upon  our  beds,  composed  of 
hemlock  boughs  liberally  strewn  upon  the 
bedsteads  (which  were  not  French,  uor  in- 
deed of  any  nationality  unless  it  were  Indian) 
and  we  were  as  soon  composed  to  slumber  as 
the  circumstances  w'ould  allow.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  spirits  of  our  party  had  uot  en- 
tirely effervesced,  notwithstanding  the  tax 
laid  upon  our  muscles  by  old  White  Face, 
and  several  hours  elapsed  before  that  perfect 
quiet  prevailed  that  is  requisite  to  peaceful 
slumber. 

Morning  drew  near  not  long  after  we  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  a  happy  forgetfulness,  and 
at  four  o'clock  we  were  all  astir,  preparing 
for  the  ascent  to  the  summit  to  behold  the 
sunrise.  A  hasty  lunch  was  not  overlooked 
by  some  of  us,  and  sitting  by  the  stove  in 
which  we  had  kept  a  roaring  wood  fire  all 
night,  we  only  regretted  leaving  the  coffee 
which  was  in  course  of  preparation 
by  our  guides.  The  first  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  final  ascent  is  through 
a  sparse  pine  woods,  but  the  last 
quarter  is  over  the  backbone  of  the 
mountain,  which  here  is  almost  as 
sharp  as  a  knife.  The  views  ex- 
panded, the  light  increased,  the 
wind  fortunately  had  not  yet  waked 
up,  while  we  hurried  on,  eager  to 
reach  the  summit  peak  before  the 
sun's  rays  had  gilded  it.  We  suc- 
ceeded, and  enjoyed  a  sunrise  almost 
too  clear  for  the  highest  grandeur, 
since  a  due  proportion  of  cloud  and 
fog  are  necessary  to  that  Oriental 
splendor  which  sometimes  distin- 
guishes the  birth  of  day ;  but  it  was 
oue  which  revealed  to  us  the  minu- 
test lake  and  the  most  distant  peak 
to  the  verge  of  the  horizon — in  fact 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  Adirond- 
acks.  We  realized  a  true  moun- 
tain view — not  a  mere  cluster  of 
lofty  rounded  hills  covered  with 
evergreens,  but  a  distant  line  of 
bold  serrated  peaks  as  wildly  irreg- 
ular as  we  ever  fancied  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  Pacific  Slope  to 
be,  and  having  a  foreground  of  re- 
lated heights  which  were  only  less 
wild  than  themselves.  Conspicuous 
among  the  majestic  peaks  before 
which  we  stood  in  awe  were  the  grand  Ta- 
hawas  or  Mount  Marcy,  the  Giant  of  the 
Valley,  Hurricane  Mountain,  Dix's  Peak, 
iS'ipple  Top,  Saddle  Back,  Mount  Seward, 


Mount  Olden,  and  Promontory  and  Gothic 
iMountaius.  Tahawas  has  been  called  the 
"sky  piercer,"  and  this  whole  magnificent 
array  of  eminences  "the  legion  of  five  hun- 
dred peaks,"  and  the  "haunt  of  ancient 
peace." 

Looking  eastward  we  beheld  the  broad 
bosom  of  Lake  Champlain,  heaving  in  the 
sunlight  and  flashing  back  its  brilliancy, 
while  beyond  lay  the  emerald  slopes  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  the  shadowy  forms 
of  the  Monarch  of  the  White  Hills,  of 
Avhich  Mount  Washington  is  the  father  of 
all.  To  the  south,  the  Adirondack  sub- 
limely stretched,  vast  and  wild,  while  to  the 
north  and  west  were  to  be  seen  the  far  dis- 
tant Ontario,  with  its  rapid  outlet,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  even  the  dazzling  spires  and 
turrets  of  Montreal  itself.  I  have  mentioned 
all  of  the  wonders  visible  from  the  summit  of 
White  Face  Mountain  except  one,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  of  all.     I  refer  to  the  multi- 
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tude  of  lakes  which  gem  the  prospect  in 
every  direction.  Sixty-five  of  them  may 
plainly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Em- 
bosomed   among    the    mountains,  they    are 
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like  diamonds  set  with  emeralds.  They  glit- 
ter and  flash  in  the  sunlight  Avith  a  resplen- 
dence all  their  own.  Indeed,  the  picture 
soemed  one  of  fairy  laud,  too  beautiful  to  be 
real.     And  the  contrast  is  so  great  between 


The  Boat  Rtde  bfxow  Table  Rock,  Atj  Sable  Chasm. 

the  limitless  expanse  of  forest  and  rugged 
mountains,  compared  with  the  delicate  lakes 
which  everywhere  mirror  their  wilderness, 
that  you  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  the 
most.  Grandeur  and  beauty  are  both  framed 
in  one  picture.  There  are  Paradox  Pond, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Sarauac  Lakes,  Chapel 


Pond,  St.  Regis  Lake,  Copperas  Pond,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention;  but  as 
Tnhawas  is  the  king  of  the  mountains,  so 
Lake  Placid  is  queen  of  the  waters.  It  is  so 
lovely  in  its  outlines,  and  so  resplendent  in 
its  beauty  that  it  gives  life 
to  the  landscape.  It  is 
a  liquid  poem.  It  is  the 
eye  of  the  Adirondacks. 
It  is  heaven's  own  mir- 
ror. Metaphor  cannot  ex- 
aggerate, nor  figure  add 
to  it.  To  see  it  once  is  to 
see  it  forever. 

So  beautiful,  and  ap- 
parently so  near,  you  are 
surprised  to  learn  that 
Lake  Placid  is  so  large. 
It  sleeps  like  an  infant 
beauty  at  the  foot  of 
White  Face  Mountain, 
and  yet  it  is  no  infant. 
In  shape  it  is  a  parabola 
or  horse  shoe,  Avith  as 
graceful  a  curve  as  is  im- 
aginable. Buck,  ]\Ioose, 
and  Hawk  Isles  divide  it 
longitudinally,  contribut- 
ing to  its  conely  propor- 
tions, and  mirroring  them- 
selves in  its  water  crystals. 
You  can  scarcely  credit 
the  statement  that  it  is  five 
miles  long  and  over  one 
mile  wide,  such  a  minia- 
ture does  it  appear.  Par- 
adox Pond  is  a  twin  sister 
of  Lake  Placid,  to  whidi 
it  is  not  only  related  by 
the  ties  of  water  (or  shr.ll 
we  say  tides  of  water),  br.t 
also  by  participation  in 
a  phenomenon  which  is 
inexplicable.  A  swift  cur- 
rent flows  from  the  lake 
into  the  pond  for  the  space 
of  three  or  four  minutes, 
when,  after  an  interval 
of  about  seven  minutes 
the  current  is  reversed, 
and  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  lake 
ao-ain.  This  mysterious  action  is  of  per- 
petual occurrence.  But  we  must  bid  fare- 
well to  Lake  Placid,  the  liquid  personifica- 
tion of  beauty,  as  well  as  to  old  AVhite  Face 
himself,  and  leave  both  aloue  in  their  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

Tlie  descent  of  White  Face  is  made  in  two 
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hours — not  including  tlie  tarry  at  Prospect 
Rock,  nearly  one-third  of  the  distance  down. 
The  view  here  is  indeed  so  fascinating  that 
we  lingered  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  same 
time    gathering   mammoth,  toothsome   ice- 
cold   blue   berries,    with 
thte   least    possible   exer- 
tion, since  the  low  whortle- 
berry bushes   cover   au 
acre  in  area  on  this  side 
of  the    mountain,    each 
bush  bearing  half  a  pint 
of  berries.     Upon   reach- 
ing   Wilmington    we    re- 
freshed  ourselves  with    a 
sumptuous  dinner,  provi- 
ded by  ]\Ir.  Baldwin,   of 
the  White  Face  Mountain 
House,  and  then  resumed 
our  carriages  to  visit  the 
Flume  of  the  Au   Sable, 
and  the  Wilmhigtou  High 
Falls,  four  miles  di-tant. 
Of  these  picturesque  water 
views  we  regretfully  say 
nothing,  but  only  for  lack 
of  space,  and  because  the 
time  has  arrived  for  these 
summer   letters   to    close. 
We  leave  this  section  of 
the  Adiroudacks,  tho- 
roughly in  love  with  them, 
and  resolved  another  sea- 
son,  should   life  and  op- 
jDortunity  favor,   to  pene- 
trate their  forest  fastnesses 
which  lie  beyond  the  Wil- 
mington   Pass,   and   skim 
over  and  angle  in  the  Sai'- 
anac  and  Tupper  Lakes. 

THE  ROUND  TRIP. 

All  aboard  for  Mount 
]\Iarcy ! 

This  was  the  cry  on 
Monday  morning,  August 
17th,  as  a  party  of  ten 
converged  from  various 
points  in  Plattsburg  Vil- 
lage towards  the  New 
York  and  Canada  Rail- 
road depot. 

For  months  the  arrangement  for  this  event 
had  been  going  on.  Representatives  of  all 
the  professions  and  trades  were  interested — 
clergymen,  lawyers,  lecturers,  bankers,  jour- 
nalists, manufacturers,  dry-goods  dealers, 
hardware  men,  boot  and  shoe  traders,  car- 
riage makers,  lumber  men,  iron  men,  cus- 


tom-house officials,  etc.,  etc.  But  as  the  time 
approached  for  the  final  start  there  was  a 
general  dropping  off  from  one  cause  and  an- 
other. Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to 
break  up  the  enterprise. 


In  the  Boat  Ride,  Au  Sable  Chasm. 


One  of  the  party  got  tumbled  down  a  twenty 
foot  embankment,  together  with  some  twenty 
others,  in  a  railroad  car,  and  was  so  shaken 
up  and  banged  about  that  for  a  long  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
march  at  the  given  signal ;  but  long  service 
in  the  custom-house  had  so  hardened  his  ecu- 
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stitution — an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
conscience-hardening  process — that  he  was 
on  hand  when  the  tirae  come. 

Most  unheard  of  business  complications 
and  sudden  sickness  conspired  to  keep  other 
members  of  the  party  at  home,  and  some 
backed  straight  out  when  they  learned  that 
the  arrangement  was  for  each  man  to  carry 
his  own  rations  and  blankets. 

When  the  time  arrived,  however,  ten  able- 
bodied  men  reported  themselves  ready  for 
duty — Wallace  Bruce,  Poughkeepsie;  J,  H. 
Bryan,  Troy;  H.  Orvis,  J.  B.  Gilmore,  J. 
H.  Vilas,  A.  W.  Gibourd,  E.  A.  Stevens, 
A.  Thomas,  H.  Veeder  and  G.  F.  Bixby  of 
Phittsburg.  Aboard  the  cars  at  l->  a.m.,  ar- 
riving at  Point  of  Rocks  at  9,  where  car- 
riages were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party 
to  the  outskirts  of  civilization  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Au  Sable  River.  Arrived  at 
Keene  about  122-  o'clock,  where  we  dined 
sumptuously  at  Miller's  Hotel,  after  which 
we  drove  up  through  Keene  Flats,  between 
the  grand  mountain  slopes  on  either  side — 
Hurricane  and  the  Giant  of  the  Valley  on 
the  left,  the  Sentinel  Mountain  and  others  on 
the  right.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  hard 
wood  and  evergreen  timber  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  present  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance after  the  first  light  frost  arrives  and 
the  brilliant  autumn  tints  come  out.  Every 
farm-house  here  is  crowded  with  summer 
visitors,  many  of  whom  have  bought  little 
pieces  of  their  own,  upon  which  they  have 
erected  cottages,  where  they  spend  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  has  for  many  years  been 
the  summer  resort  of  some  of  our  best  artists. 
As  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  the  head  of 
the  valley,  the  bases  of  the  mountains  ap- 
proach each  other;  rocky  bluffs  stand  out 
on  either  side,  the  river  runs  rapidly  over 
the  rocks.  As  the  ascent  becomes  sharper, 
a  turn  to  the  left  and  the  road  is  blocked  by 
a  gate ;  a  short  distance  on  there  is  another, 
and  then  a  sharp  climb  brings  us  to  the 
house  of  Smith  Beede,  who  owns  the  last 
piece  of  cultivated  land  on  the  river.  This 
is  completely  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on 
three  sides,  and  is  a  most  romantic  spot. 
"  Plenty  to  eat,  but  no  beds,"  was  the  reply 
to  our  inquiry  concerning  accommodations. 
A  short  reconnoissance  soon  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  the  barn  was  a  mow  of  sweet 
new-mown  hay,  and  permission  being  asked 
and  granted  to  sleep  on  that,  the  whok  ques- 
tion of  lodgings  for  the  night  was  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Plenty  of  time  before  sundown  to  visit 
Roaring   Brook   Falls    and   Chapel   Pond. 


The  former  is  situated  about  eighty  rods 
from  Beede's  house,  a  stream  pouring  over  a 
precipitous  bluff'  some  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  high.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther, 
up  a  sharp  grade  into  the  woods,  is  (Jhapel 
Pond,  encircled  by  precipices  of  bare  rock 
from  three  to  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
L^pon  the  top  of  these  bluffs,  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  Chapel  Pond,  is 
another.  The  Giant's  Wa.shbowl,  the  shore 
of  which  comes  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

A  boat  ride  on  Chapel  Pond  at  sunset  is 
a  thing  long  to  be  remembered.  The  hori- 
zontal rays  of  the  sun  striking  the  bare 
bluffs  bring  out  the  rich  colors  cau.sed  by 
iron  oxide  and  lichens  most  beautifully,  and 
present  a  scene  worthy  of  the  genius  of  a 
painter. 

We  can  only  glance  at  this  and  other 
wonderful  features  of  this  romantic  spot — 
the  rocks  and  foliage  mirrored  in  the  crystal 
waters  as  distinctly  as  in  the  air  above — 
the  weird  stillness  which  broods  over  the 
scene — the  mysterious  echoes  and  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  shores,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings. 

Back  to  Beede's  in  time  for  an  excellent 
supper,  and  a  bed  upon  the  haymow  ;  not 
the  worst  bed  in  the  world  either.  Aside 
from  disturbances  by  grunting  pigs  in  another 
con)partment,  and  cows  outside  endeavoring 
to  filch  hay  through  cracks,  everything  is 
very  nice  and  comfortable.  A  lamb  picked 
from  the  flock  and  tied  up  in  the  stable  in 
anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  coming 
breakfast  table,  had  frequent  spells  of  i)ite- 
ous  bleating  during  the  night,  as  his  mind 
wandered  back  to  the  green  pastures  beside 
the  still  waters,  which  he  was  doomed  to 
enjoy  nevermore ;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  to  get  our  sweet  re- 
venge on  him  in  the  morning,  he  was  for- 
given. 

The  morning  dawned  brightly,  and  in  good 
season  the  party  were  up  and  off,  a  team 
baring  been  hired  to  take  the  knapsacks 
into  the  woods,  four  miles,  over  a  very  rough 
road.  Up  the  river  we  wended  our  way, 
coming  soon  to  "Gill  Brook,"  one  of  the 
rarest  features  in  the  vicinity.  The  bed. 
rock  is  hypersthene,  but  there  is  such  a  I 
large  proportion  of  feldspar  here  that  it  is 
nearly  white.  The  stream  is  rapid,  as  are 
all  those  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  bed  as 
well  as  the  banks  are  stripped  bare  of  soil 
and  everything  else  but  white,  clear  rock, 
and  over  this  the  water,  which  is  clear  as 
ciystal,  rushes  merrily  along,  now  plunging 
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over  a  rock  in  a  sheer  fall  of  sixty  feet,  and 
then  through  a  natural  flume.  The  bed,  as 
well  as  the  banks,  is  thickly  strewed  with 
boulders,  and  these  add  greatly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  appearance. 

This  is  a  great  resort  for  artists,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pictures  have 
been  painted  from  sketches  made  on  Gill 
Brook, 

Onward  we  went  through  the  woods,  for 
four  long  miles,  over  a  muddy  road  ;  it  is 
becoming  monotonous,  when  suddenly  a 
little  rise  brings  us  to  an  opening,  through 
which  flashes  a  fine  view  of  the  wonderful 
Lower  Au  Sable  Pond,  with  its  rock-bound 
shore.  On  the  left,  high  up  the  rock,  ap- 
pears a  profile  of  a  giant  tace,  the  features 
sharply  defined,  while  beyond  rises  the  two 
mountains,  with  their  long  crests  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake. 
On  the  right  is  another  mountain  ;  one  of 
the  Gothics,  or  its  spur,  down  which  flows 
a  stream  into  a  chasm,  forming  the  Rain- 
bow Falls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  height.  A  short  visit  to  this  and  we  em- 
bark in  boats  on  our  passage  through  the 
Lower  Au  Sable  Pond,  for  such  a  thing  as 
a  trail  along  its  banks  is  impossible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  steep,  rocky  banks.  Here  we 
meet  our  chief  guide,  O.  S.  Phelps,  the  old 
mountain  pioneer.  He  Avas  just  bidding  a 
lady  and  gentleman  from  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, fiirewell,  for  whom' he  had  been  acting 
as  guide,  and  as  the  different  members  of 
our  party  came  up,  they  recognized  him 
from  his  portrait  in  Stoddard's  Adirondack^, 
and  rushed  up  and  almost  overwhelmed  him 
with  joyful  demonstrations.  Two  miles  of 
rough  rowing — the  wind  always  blows  here 
— and  we  land  at  the  head  of  the  Pond. 
The  scenery  around  this  pond  is  inexpres- 
sibly grand,  the  towering  cliffs  on  either  side, 
two  thousand  feet  high,  forming  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  landing,  each  man  straps  his  knapsack 
on  his  back  and  starts  off"  on  the  trail.  This 
first  march  with  the  packs  is  one  mile 
through  the  woods,  and  here  the  party  get 
their  first  taste  of  hardship.  The  knapsacks 
were  well  filled  with  provisions  and  blankets, 
and  weighed  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds, 
each  at  the  start ;  but  before  the  outlet  of 
the  Upper  Pond  was  reached,  they  weighed 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 

Near  this  point  we  found  our  first  camp, 
a  comfortable  log  shanty.  Shortly  a  fire  is 
kindled,  supper  served,  and  afterwards,  far 
on  into  the  night,  around  a  huge  blazing 
bonfire,  stories  are  told,  songs  sung,  jokes 


cracked,  recitations  and  yarns  listened  to, 
after  which  we  all  turn  in  to  dream  of  the 
wonders  we  have  seen  and  heard  during  the 
day,  and  those  that  are  yet  in  store  for  us. 
Up  bright  and  early  the  next  morning — 
across  the  Pond — the  knapsacks  are  strap{)ed. 
on,  and  the  j(nirney  commenced  lor  Panther 
Gorge  Camp,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Marcy. 
The  nearest  route  to  this  camp  lies  over 
Bartlett  Mountain — a  hog-back  spur  of  Hay- 


The  Basin,  Au  Sable  Chasm. 

stack.  Here  we  leave  two  of  the  party — 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Veeder. 

The  climb  is  a  hard  one,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  summit  the  knapsacks  are  cast  aside 
and  all  hands  proceed  to  attack  the  sharp 
peak  of  Haystack,  which  shoots  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  higher  up  into  the  clouds. 
This  is  a  sharp  cone  some  five  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Marcy,  close  to  which  it  stands, 
the  two  being  separated  by  the  Panther 
Gorge. 

Up,  up,  up  we  go,  almost  straight  up 
much  of  the  way,  being  actually  obliged  to 
crawl  over  the  soft  mossy  slope  on  hands 
and  knees  holding  on  tightly  by  trees  and 
shrubs.     This  peak  has  been  aptly   termed 
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the  Matterhoru  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  is 
the  hardest  one  to  climb  of  them  all. 

An  hour  of  hard  work  brings  us  to  the 
top.  The  view  is  nearly  as  tine  as  that  from 
Marcy  itself  except  to  the  westward,  where 
it  is  interrupted  by  Marcy  and  Skylight, 
these  two  grand  mountains  standing  side  by 
side  so  closely  that  they  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  one,  united  nearly  up  to  their 
summits  like  Siamese  twin  brothers.  From 
no  other  point  can  so  good  a  view  of  these 
two  mountains  be  obtained  as  from  Hay- 
stack. To  the  east,  south  and  north  the 
vinv  is  inexpressibly  grand.  The  Gothics, 
Ba-iu  Mount  aud  Saddle  Back  are  seen  from 
this  point  to  the  bast  advantage,  with  their 
turreted  summits  and  picturesque  slopes, 
while  farther  away  the  Giant  of  the  Valley 
looms  grandly  up  to  the  northeast,  and  to 
the  east,  south  and  southwest  Dix's  Peak, 
I^ipple  Top,  McMartiu,  Santonini,  Seward 
and  a  whole  ocean  of  other  peaks  are  visible. 

But  the  most  interesting  view  of  all  from 
this  point  is  that  of  the  Panther  Gorge,  into 
which  you  look  down  some  two  thousand  feet 
upon  a  nearly  perpendicular  precipice  of  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  upon  the  Marcy  side.  On 
the  summit  is  a  copper  bolt,  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  Adirondack  Survey,  marked  "Adi- 
rondack Survey,  V.  C.  11,  1873."  Down 
the  mountain  again  at  a  brisk  pace,  arriv- 
ing at  Panther  Gorge  Camp,  the  wildest 
camping  spot  in  the  wilderness  where  we 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  next  morning 
in  a  rain  the  line  of  march  is  again  taken 
up  over  Marcy,  a  dense  fog  blowing  across 
tha  mountain  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  almost  taking  the  party  off  their  feet 
and  hurling  them  into  the  clouds.  A  short 
halt  on  the  summit  under  the  windward  side 
of  the  bluff,  giving  time  to  note  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bolt  sunk  in  the  highest  point  of 
the  rock,  "  Tahawas  or  Marcy,  N.  Y.  S.,  Adi- 
r*)ndack  Survey,  1872,  No.  1  Verplanck 
Colvin  D.  I.  R.,"  and  over  the  mountain  we 
go,  down  the  steepest,  roughest  path  ever 
trod  by  mortal  man  or  beast. 

Down,  down  the  slope  for  an  hour,  when 
the  Opalescent  River  is  reached,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hudion.  Passing  down  four  miles 
farther  we  came  to  the  Opalescent  Flume — 
the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  wilderness — 
"  the  hanging  spear,"  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

Seven  miles  from  the  summit  of  Marcy  we 
arrive  at  Camp  Golden  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  River,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Colden, 
the  "Como  of  America,"  in  whose  clear 
depths  rre  mirrored  Mount  Mclntyre  on  the 
west  and  Colden  with  its  gigantic  slide  on 


the  east,  and  the  North  River  Mount  on  the 
south.  A  comfortable  night  in  camp  watch- 
ing the  sparks  from  the  bright  camp  fire  as 
they  dart  through  the  air  in  crooked  lines 
like  myriads  of  fiery  serpents,  and  sleeping 
soundly  as  only  tired  men  can  sleep.  The 
next  morning  we  are  up  aud  off  for  Lake 
Avalanche,  a  mile  aud  a  half  out  of  the  di- 
rect course  up  the  inlet  of  Lake  Colden. 
Time  and  space  forbid  speaking  in  detail  as 
it  deserves  of  an  early  morning  view  on  Lake 
Coldeu  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  stiiuk 
on  the  bold  rocky  summit  of  Mount  Mcln- 
tyre, and  were  reflected  back  on  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Colden,  lighting  up  that  bare 
rock  with  a  halo  of  glory  and  tinging  the 
green  slopes  all  around  with  gold. 

The  trail  to  Lake  Avalanche  is  very 
rough,  but  the  view  is  sublime  and  repays 
all  exertion.  There  is  an  immense  Trap 
Dyke  on  the  side  of  Mount  Colden  which 
has  discharged  its  debris  into  Lake  Ava- 
lanche, almost  filling  it  up. 

This  Dyke  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  wide, 
the  walls  are  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
and  it  extends  up  the  mountain  ten  hundred 
feet  or  more.  Across  the  Lake  up  on  the 
bluffs  of  Mclntyre  may  be  seen  tbe  outlines 
of  the  same  Dyke,  showing  that  the  two 
mountains  were  formerly  connected  far  up 
towards  their  summits.  Farther  on  the 
north  is  the  "  Caribou  Pass,"  through  Avhich 
a  trail  leads  to  North  Elba. 

But  our  path  lies  not  in  that  direction. 
Back  to  Camp  Colden,  knapsacks  are 
strapped  on  again,  the  bed  of  the  Opalescent 
is  searched  for  Ojials  which  gleam  out  bril- 
liantly in  the  sunshine,  a  sujiply  is  secured 
and  ou  we  go.  One  mile  brings  us  to  Ca- 
lamity Pond,  where  is  seen  Henderson's 
Monument,  who  was  accidentally  killed  upon 
this  very  spot  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The 
monument  is  of  Nova  Scotia  Granite,  and 
was  transported  to  this  wild  spot  from  Adi- 
rondack Village,  five  miles  beyond,  over  a 
road  constructed  for  the  purpose  at  an  ex- 
pense of  over  two  hundred  dollars.  A  brisk 
tramp  of  five  miles  brings  us  to  Adirondack, 
The  Deserted  Village,  just  in  time  to  escape 
a  driving  rain  storm.  Here  we  are  wel- 
comed by  two  dogs  as  soon  as  we  emerge 
from  the  woods  upon  the  deserted  street,  who 
cannot  sufficiently  express  their  joy  by  jump- 
ing upon  and  frisking  about  the  members  of 
the  party,  while  an  old  hound  soberly  grins 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  liuut 
with  these  new  comers.  At  the  house,  the 
only  one  that  is  inhabited,  a  welcome  also 
awaits  us,  a  good  fire  soon  dries  our  wet 
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clothing,  and  a  hot  supper  adniini.^ters  com- 
fort to  tli3  inner  man.  This  is  truly  a  "de- 
serted village."  There  are  about  a  dozen 
dwellings,  forges,  storehouses,  coal  kilns,  a 
school-house,  etc.,  etc.,  all  empty.  The  Adi- 
rondack Iron  and  Steel  Comjiajiy  own  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres 
here,  upon  which  is  located  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  iron  mine  in  the  world,  to- 
tgether  with  a  boundless  supply  of  timber 
suitable  for  making  coal.  The  estimated 
value  of  their  property  in  this  one  township 
alone  (they  own  several  other  townships)  is 
five  million  dollars.  The  Adirondack  Rail- 
road will  soon  reach  Tahawas,  len  miles  be- 
low, between  which  point  and  this  there  is 
good  transportation  by  water  via  Lake  San- 
ford  and  the  river,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  busy  hum  of  iron  machinery  -will  again 
be  heard  in  this  secluded  spot. 

In  the  meantime,  here  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  the  wilderness  in  which  to 
spend  a  summer  vacation,  with  the  numer- 
ous lakes,  and  mountains,  and  mountain 
streams  in  such  close  proximity,  affording 
excellent  hunting  and  fishing  ground.  The 
house  is  kept  by  John  Moore  in  first-class 
style. 

On  the  trail  next  morning,  dropping  Bruce 
and  Bryan  here  for  a  few  days,  the  former 
■wishing  a  little  more  time  to  gain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  interesting  region  for 
his  forthcoming  guide-book.  We  took  boats 
at  Lake  Henderson,  thrtjugh  which  we  rowed 
two  miles,  thus  saving  one  and  a  half  miles 
travel  through  the  wet  "second  growth" 
■which  has  sprung  up  since  the  heavy  timber 
was  cut  off  many  years  ago  for  charcoal. 
On  the  Lake  a  fine  view  of  Wall  Face  is 
obtained,  the  east  side  of  which  forms  the 
wonderful  bluff  thirteen  hundr.^d  feet  high, 
the  grand  feature  of  the  Indian  Pass,  This 
bluff,  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake, 
bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  a  lion's 
head  and  face.  Every  feature  stands  out 
distinctly  and  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  na- 
ture. Our  path  now  lies  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Hudson  five  miles  to  its  source.  The 
stream  rapidly  grows  smaller  and  smaller 
as  we  ascend  gradually  at  first,  but  soon  the 
grade  becomes  sharper  and  it  is  nothing  but 
climbing.  The  River  which  at  first  went 
laughing  over  its  white  bed,  now  brawls 
loudly  below,  the  shadows  deepen,  though 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  in  the  clouds; 
huge  boulders  choke  the  path,  still  we  toil 
onward  and  upward,  when  suddenly  a  turn 
discloses  a  view  of  that  wonderful  perpendic- 
ular precipice  towering  straight  up  thirteen 


hundred  feet.  No  mortal  tongue  or  pen  can 
describe  this  scene.  Here  is  the  culmination 
of  sublimity,  grandeur  and  beauty.  There 
are  boulders  strewn  about  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice  and  far  up  the  opposite  side  of 
Mount  Mclntyre,  some  of  them  sixty  feet  in 
diameter  and  weighing  thousands  of' tons. 

On  Table  Rock  a  view  of  the  Valley  be- 
low is  disclosed,  with  Lake  Henderson  in  the 
centre,  the  mountain  slopes  at  each  end  and 
mountain  peaks  in  the  background  to  the 
horizon — a  picture  of  rare  beauty.  But  we 
must  not  pause  here,  for  a  long  journey  lies 
before  us  yet.  Passing  along  farther  the  ear 
is  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  tiny  water-fall 
to  the  right.  FolloAving  up  the  sound  we 
soon  come  to  the  very  source  of  the  Hudson, 
a  mere  rill  pouring  off  a  high  rocky  slope 
into  a  pond  some  six  feet  in  diameter  below. 
From  this  pool  the  water  runs  to  the  south 
DOW,  but  when  swollen  by  rains  it  overflows 
and  part  of  it  goes  to  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Au  Sable  and  part  to  the  Hudson. 

Pushing  along  the  base  of  the  mighty 
precipice  we  soon  hear  the  infant  Au  Sable 
gurgling  through  the  rocks  far  below  under 
our  feet,  and  a  little  farther  on  it  emerges 
a  mad,  rushing  stream,  assumes  large  pro- 
portions, and  asserts  its  importance  by  loud 
brawlings,  and  much  noise  and  bluster. 
Now  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  old  White  Face 
Mountain,  our  next  objective  point,  A  faint 
cheer  rises  at  the  sight,  and  we  press  on- 
ward, down  the  river,  across  and  back, 
jumping  logs,  picking  our  way  across  the 
stream  on  slippery  rocks,  and  finally  leaving 
the  river  altogether  and  plunging  into  a 
hard-wood  wilderness  on  the  left  bank.  A 
long,  weary  tramp  finally  brings  up  at  North 
Elba,  amid  a  wilderness  of  raspberry  bushes, 
laden  with  their  rich,  luscious  fruit.  At  sun- 
down we  arrived  at  Nash's,  on  Lake  Placid, 
Avhere  a  warm  welcome  awaited  us,  although 
the  house  was  pretty  well  crowded  with 
guests  already.  A  magnificent  supper,  a 
good  night's  sleep,  and  breakfast,  and  we 
take  to  the  boats  for  a  five  mile  row  on 
Lake  Placid  to  the  White  Face  trail.  On 
we  go  again  up  the  mountain,  from  which 
we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  that  can  never 
be  described — the  wilderness  of  mountains 
to  the  southward,  the  gleaming  lakes  to  the 
west,  the  russet-hued  valley  of  the  Au  Sable 
at  the  feet  on  one  hand,  and  Lake  Pl;\cid 
like  a  beautiful  green  framed  mirror  on  the 
other — Lake  Champlain,  with  every  feature 
distinct,  the  spires  of  Plattsburgh  and  the 
Green  Mountain  range  in  the  distant  east. 
A  fine  sunset  and  sunrise  view,  a  miserable 
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night  in  the  shanty  near  the  top,  and  down 
the  mountain  we  go  at  a  break-neck  pace, 
as  fresh  as  if  just  let  loose  from  school,  in- 
stead of  having  just  completed  a  sixty  mile 
tramp  with  packs  weighing  fifteeen  to  thirty 
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Results  summed  up:  muscles  which  were 


they  purpose  to  enter  the  primitive  life, 
everything  is  waiting  for  them  in  virgin  ex- 
pectation. There  is  a  little  promontory 
jutting  into  the  lake  and  sloping  down  tea 
sandy  beach  on  which  the  waters  idly  lapse, 
and  shoals  of  red  fins  and  shiners  come  to 
greet  the  stranger.     The  forest  is  untouched 
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Camping  Out. 


aofl  ajd  flabby  at  the  start,  now  hard  as  iron 
by  a  seven  days'  tramp  of  upwards  of  sixty 
miles,  including  the  ascent  of  four  first- 
class  mountains ;  bronzed  countenances;  im- 
I)roved  digestion,  some  hardships,  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  a  view,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
lake,  forest,  and  mountain  scenery  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

CAMPING  OUT  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 
When  our  trampers  come,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, to  the  bank  of  a  lovely  lake  where 


by  the  axe ;  the  tender  green  sweeps  to  the 
water's  edge.  Ranks  of  slender  firs  are 
marshalled  by  the  shore  ;  clumps  of  white 
birch  stems  shine  in  satin  purity  among  the 
evergreens;  the  boles  of  giant  spruces, 
mapFes,  and  oaks,  lifting  high  their  crowns  of 
foliage,  stretch  away  in  endless  galleries  and 
arcades.  Through  the  shifting  leaves  the 
sunshine  falls  upon  the  brown  earth  ;  over- 
head are  fragments  of  blue  sky  ;  under  the 
boughs  and  in  chance  openings  appear  the 
bluer  lake  and  the  outlines  of  the  gracious 
mountains.     The  discoverers  of  :his  paradise, 
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which  they  have  entered  to  destroy,  uote  the 
babbling  of  the  brook  that  flows  close  at 
hand  ;  they  hear  the  splash  of  the  leaping 
fish ;  they  listen  to  the  sweet,  metallic  song 
of  the  evening  thrush,  and  the  chatter  of  the 
red  squirrel,  who  angrily  challenges  their 
right  to  be  there.  But  the  moment  of  senti- 
ment piisses.  This  party  has  come  here  to 
eat  and  to  sleep,  and  not  to  encourage 
Nature  in  her  poetic  attitudinizing. 

The  spot  for  a  shanty  is  selected ;  this 
side  shall  be  its  opening  towards  the  lake, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  fire,  so  that  the  smoke 
shall  drift  into  the  hut  and  discourage  the 
mjsquitoes;  yonder  shall  be  the  cook's  fire 
and  the  path  to  the  spring.  The  whole 
colony  bestir  themselves  in  the  foundation 
of  a  new  home,  an  enterprise  that  has  all 
the  fascination  and  none  of  the  danger  of  a 
veritable  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness. 
The  axes  of  the  guides  resound  in  the  echo- 
ing spaces  ;  great  trunks  fall  with  a  crash; 
vistas  ai'e  opened  towards  the  lake  and  the 
mountains.  The  spot  for  the  shanty  is 
cleared  of  underbrush ;  forked  stakes  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  cross  pieces  are  laid 
on  them,  and  poles  sloping  back  to  the 
ground.  In  an  incredible  space  of  time, 
there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  house  which  is 
entirely  open  in  front.  The  roof  and  sides 
must  be  covered.  For  this  purpose  the 
trunks  of  great  spruces  are  skinned.  The 
woodman  rims  the  bark  near  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  again  six  feet  above,  and  slashes 
it  perpendicularly;  then  with  a  blunt  stick 
he  crowds  oS"  this  thick  hide,  exactly  as  an 
ox  is  skinned.  It  needs  but  a  few  of  these 
skins  to  covei-  the  roof,  and  they  make  a  per- 
fectly water-tight  roof,  except  when  it  rains. 
Meantime,  busy  hands  have  gathered  boughs 
of  the  spruce  and  the  feathery  balsam,  and 
shingled  the  ground  underneath  the  shanty 
for  a  bed.  It  is  an  aromatic  bed  ;  in  theory 
it  is  elastic  and  consoling.  Upon  it  are 
spread  the  blankets.  The  sleepers,  of  all 
sexes  and  ages,  are  to  lie  there  in  a  row,  their 
feet  to  the  fire,  and  their  heads  under  the 
edge  of  the  sloping  roof.  Nothing  could  be 
better  contrived.  The  fire  is  in  front;  it  is 
not  a  fire,  but  a  conflagration,  a  vast  heap  of 
green  logs  set  on  fire  of  pitch  and  split 
dead  woods,  and  crackling  balsams,  raging 
and  roaring. 

By  the  time  twilight  falls  the  cook  has 
prepared  supper.  Everything  has  been 
cooked  in  a  tin  pail  and  a  skillet — potatoes, 
tea,  pork,  mutton,  slap-jacks.  You  wonder 
how  everything  could  have  been  prepared  in 
so  few  utensils.     When  you  eat  the  wonder 


ceases;  everything  might  have  been  cooked 
in  one  pail.  It  is  a  noble  meal,  and  nobly  it 
is  disposed  of  by  these  amateur  savages  sit- 
ting about  on  logs  and  roots  of  trees.  Never 
were  such  potatoes ;  never  beans  that  seemed 
to  have  more  of  the  bean  in  them  ;  never  such 
curly  pork;  never  trout  with  more  Indian 
meal  on  them  ;  never  mutton  more  distinctly 
sheepy  ;  and  the  tea  drank  out  of  a  tincup, 
with  a  lump  of  maple  sugar  dissolved  in  it, 
is  the  sort  of  tea  that  takes  hold,  lifts  the 
hair,  and  disposes  the  drinker  to  anecdote 
and  hilariousness.  There  is  no  deception 
about  it;  it  tastes  of  tannin  and  spruce  and 
creosote.  Everything,  in  short,  has  the  fla- 
vor of  the  wilderness  and  a  free  life.  It  is 
idyllic  ;  and  yet,  with  all  our  sentimentality, 
there  is  nothing  feeble  about  the  cooking. 
The  slap-jacks  are  a  solid  job  of  work,  made 
to  last,  and  not  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  person's 
stomach  like  a  trivial  bun  ;  we  might  reckrn 
on  them,  in  cruciform  characters,  our  incip- 
ient civilization,  and  future  generations 
would  doubtless  turn  them  up  as  Arcadian 
bricks.  Good  robust  victuals  are  what  the 
primitive  man  wants. 

Darkness  falls  suddenly.  Outside  the  ring 
of  light  from  our  conflagration  the  woods  are 
black.  There  is  a  trtmendous  impression  ot 
isolation  and  lonesonieness  in  our  situation. 
We  are  the  prisoners  of  the  night.  The 
woods  never  seemed  so  vast  and  mysterious. 
The  trees  are  gigantic.  There  are  noises  that 
we  do  not  understand,  mysterious  winds 
passing  overhead,  and  rambling  in  the  great 
galleries,  tree  trunks  grinding  against  each 
other,  undefinable  stirs  and  unea.^inesscs. 
The  shapes  of  those  who  pass  into  the  dim- 
ness are  outlined  in  monstrous  proportions. 
The  spectres,  seated  about  in  the  glare  of 
the  fire,  talk  about  appearances  and  presenti- 
ments, and  religion ;  the  guides  cheer  the 
night  with  bear  fights,  and  catamount  en- 
counters, frozcn-to-death  experiences,  and 
simple  tales  of  great  prolixity  and  no  point, 
and  jokes  of  primitive  lucidity.  We  hear 
catamounts,  and  the  stealthy  tread  of  things 
in  the  leaves,  and  the  hooting  of  owls,  and 
when  the  moon  rises,  the  laughter  of  the. 
loon.  Everything  is  strange,  spectral,  fas- 
cinating. 

By  and  by  we  get  our  positions  in  the 
shanty  for  the  night,  and  arrange  the  roAV  of 
sleepers.  The  shanty  has  become  a  smoke- 
house by  this  time;  waves  of  smoke  roll  into 
it  from  the  fire ;  it  is  only  by  lying  down 
and  getting  the  head  well  under  the  leaves 
that  one  can  breathe.  No  one  can  find  her 
"  things;"  nobody  has  a  pillow.     At  length 
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ths  row  is  laid  out,  with  solemn  protestation 
ot"  intention  to  sleep.  The  wind  shifting 
drives  away  the  smoke;  good-night  is  said 
a  hundred  times;  positions  are  readjusted, 
more  last  words,  new  shifting  about,  final 
remarks;  it  is  all  so  comfortable  and  roman- 
tic, and  then  silence — silence  continues  for  a 
minute.  The  fire  flashes  up;  all  the  row  of 
heads  is  lifted  up  simultaneously  to  watch  it; 
showers  of  sparks  sail  aloft  into  the  blue 
night;  the  vast  vault  of  greenery  is  a  fairy 
spectacle.  How  the  sparks  mount,  and  twin- 
kle, and  disappear  like  tropical  fire-flies!  and 
all  the  leaves  murmur  and  clap  their  hands. 
Some  of  the  sparks  do  not  go  out;  we  see 
them  flaming  in  the  sky  when  the  flame  of 
the  fire  has  died  down.  AVell,  good-night, 
good-night;  more  folding  of  the  arms  to 
sleep;  more  grumbling  about  the  hardness 
of  a  hand  bag,  or  the  insufficiency  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief  for  a  pillow — good- 
night! Was  that  a  remark?  Something 
about  a  root;  a  stub  in  the  ground  sticking 
into  the  back. 

"  You  couldn't  lie  along  a  hair?" 

"  Well,  no;  here's  another  stub." 

It  needs  but  a  moment  for  the  conversa- 
tion to  become  general — about  roots  under 
the  shoulder,  s'ubs  in  the  back,  a  ridge  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  sleeper  to  bal- 
ance, the  non-elastici'y  of  bows,  the  hardness 
of  the  ground,  the  heat,  the  smoke,  the  chilly 
air:  subjects  for  remark  multiply.  The 
whole  camp  is  awake  and  chattering  like  an 
aviary.  The  owl  is  also  awake,  but  the 
guides  who  are  asleep  outside  make  more 
noise  than  owls.  Water  is  wanted  and  is 
handed  about  in  a  dipper.  Everybody  is 
yawning ;  everybody  is  determined  to  go  to 
sleep  now  in  good  earnest.  A  last  good- 
night. There  is  an  appalling  silence.  It  is 
interrupted  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world.  Some  one  has  got  the  start  and  gone 
to  sleep.  He  proclaims  the  fact.  He  seems 
to  liave  been  brought  up  on  the  seashore, 
and  to  know  how  to  make  all  the  deep-toned 
noises  of  the  restless  ocean  ;  he  is  also  like  a 
warhorse,  or,  it  is  suggested,  like  a  sawhorse. 
How  malignantly  he  snorts,  and  breaks  off 
short,  and  at  once  begins  again  in  another 
ksv!     One  head  is  raised  after  another. 

"Who  is  that?" 

"Somebody  punch  him!" 

"Turn  him  over!" 

"Reason  with  him!" 

The  sleeper  is  turned  over  The  turn  was 
a  mistake.  He  was  before,  it  appears,  on  the 
most  a2:reeable  side.  The  camp  rises  in  in- 
dignation.    The  sleeper  sits  up  in  bewilder- 


ment. Before  he  can  go  off"  again  two  or 
three  others  have  preceded  him.  They  arc 
all  alike.  You  can  never  judge  what  a  per- 
son is  Avhen  he  is  awake.  There  are  here 
half  a  dozen  disturbers  of  the  peace  who 
should  be  put  in*  solitary  confinement.  At 
midnight,  when  a  philosopher  crawls  out  to 
sit  on  a  log  by  the  fire  and  smoke  a  pipe,  a 
duet  in  tenor  and  mezzo-spprano  is  going  on 
in  the  shanty,  with  a  chorus  always  coming 
in  at  the  wrong  time.  Those  who  are  not 
asleep  want  to  knowMvhy  the  smoker  doesn't 
go  to  bed.  He  is  requested  to  get  some 
water,  to  throw  on  another  log,  to  see  what 
time  it  is,  to  note  whether  it  looks  like  rain. 
A  buzz  of  conversation  arises.  She  is  sure 
she  heard  something  behind  the  shanty.  He 
says  it's  all  nonsense.  "Perhaps,  however, 
it  might  be  a  mouse." 

"  Mercy !  are  there  mice  ?" 

"  Plenty." 

"Then  that's  what  I  heard  nibbling  by  my 
head.    I  shan't  sleep  a  wink.    Do  they  bite?" 

"No,  they  nibble;  scarcely  ever  take  a 
full  bite  out." 

"  It's  horrid." 

Towards  morning  it  grows  chilly;  the 
guides  have  let  the  fire  go  out;  the  blankets 
will  slip  down.  Anxiety  begins  to  be  ex- 
pressed about  the  dawn. 

"  What  time  does  the  sun  rise?" 

"Awful  early.     Did  you  sleep?" 

"Not  a  wink.     And  you?" 

"In  spots.  I  am  going  to  dig  up  this  root 
as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough." 

"See  that  mist  on  the  lake,  and  the  light 
just  coming  on  the  Gothics.  I'd  no  idea  it 
was  so  cold ;  all  the  first  part  of  the  night  I 
was  roasted." 

"  What  were  you  talking  about  all  night?" 

When  the  party  crawls  out  to  the  early 
breakfast,  after  it  has  washed  its  face  in  the 
lake,  it  is  disorganized  but  cheerful.  No- 
body admits  much  sleep,  but  everybody  is  re- 
freshed and  declares  it  delightful.  It  is  the 
fresh  air  all  night  that  invigorates,  or  may 
be  it  is  the  tea,  or  the  slapjacks.  The  guides 
have  erected  a  table  of  spruce-bark,  with 
benches  at  the  sides,  so  that  breakfast  is 
taken  in  form.  It  is  served  on  tin  plates  and 
oak  chips.  Afler  breakfast  begins  the  day's 
work.  It  may  be  a  mountain-climbing  ex- 
pedition, or  rowing  and  angling  in  the  lake, 
or  fishing  for  trout  in  some  stream  two  or 
three  miles  distant.  Nobody  can  stir  far 
from  camp  without  a  guide.  Hammocks 
are  swung,  bowers  are  built,  novel-reading 
begins,  worsted  work  appears,  cards  are  shuf- 
fled and  d  ^alt.     The  day  passes  in  absolute 
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freedom  from  responsibility  to  one's  self.  At 
night  when  the  exj»editions  return,  the  camp 
r&sumes  its  auimation.  Adventures  are  re- 
counted, every  statement  of  the  narrator 
being  disputed  and  arguecj.  Everybody  has 
become  an  adept  in  woodcraft,  but  nobody 
credits  his  neighbor  with  like  instinct.  So- 
ciety getting  resolved  into  its  elements,  con- 
fidence is  gone. 

Whilst  the  hilarious  party  is  at  supper  a 
drop  or  two  of  rain  falls.  The  head  guide  is 
appealed  to.  Is  it  going  to  rain?  He  says 
it  does  rain.  But  will  it  be  a  rainy  night? 
The  guide  goes  down  to  the  lake,  looks  at 
the  sky,  and  concludes  that  if  the  wind 
shifts  a  p'int  more  there's  no  telling  what 
sort  of  weather  we  shall  have.  ^leantime 
the  drops  patter  thicker  on  the  leaves  over- 
head, and  the  leaves  in  turn  pass  the  water 
down  to  the  table;  the  sky  darkens,  the  wind 
rises,  there  is  a  kind  of  shiver  in  the  woods, 
and  we  scud  away  into  the  shanty,  taking 
the  remains  of  our  supper  and  eating  it  as 
best  we  can.  The  rain  increases.  The  fire 
sputters  and  fumes.  All  the  trees  are  drip- 
ping and  the  ground  is  wet.  We  cannot 
step  out  of  doors  without  getting  a  drench- 
ing. Like  sheep,  we  are  penned  in  the  little 
hut  where  no  one  can  stand  erect.  The  rain 
swirls  into  the  open  front  and  wets  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blankets;  the  smoke  drives  in;  we 
curl  up  and  enjoy  ourselves.  The  guides  at 
l?ngth  conclude  that  it  is  going  to  be  damp. 
The  dismal  situation  sets  us  all  into  good 
spirits,  and  it  is  later  than  the  night  before 
v,h?n  we  crawl  under  our  blankets,  sure  this 
time  of  sound  sleep,  lulled  by  the  storm  and 
the  rain  resounding  on  the  bark  roof  How 
much  better  off  we  are  than  many  a  shelter- 
less wretch !  We  are  as  snug  as  dry  herrings. 
At  the  moment  however  of  dropping  off  to 
sleep,  somebody  unfortunately  notes  a  drop 
of  water  in  his  face;  this  is  followed  by  an- 
other drop;  in  an  instant  a  stream  is  estab- 
lished. He  moves  his  heafl  to  a  dry  place. 
Scarcely  has  he  done  so  when  he  feels  a 
dampness  in  his  back.  Reaching  his  hand 
outside  he  finds  a  puddle  of  water  soaking 
through  his  blanket.  By  this  time  somebody 
inquires  if  it  is  possible  that  the  roof  leaks. 
One  man  has  a  stream  of  water  under  him; 
another  says  it  is  coming  into  his  car.  The 
r  )of  appears  to  be  a  discriminating  sieve. 
Those  who  are  dry  see  no  need  of  such  a 
fuss.  The  man  in  the  corner  spreads  his 
umbrella,  and  the  protective  measure  is  re- 
sented by  his  neighbor.  In  the  darkness 
there  is  recrimination.  One  of  the  guides 
who  is  summoned  sufrcrests  that  the  rubber 


blankets  be  passed  out  and  spread  over  the 
roof  The  inmates  dislike  the  proposal,  say- 
ing that  a  shower-bath  is  no  worse  than  a 
tub-bath.  The  rain  continues  to  soak  down. 
The  fire  is  only  half  alive.  The  bedding  is 
damp.  Some  sit  up,  if  they  can  find  a  dry 
spot  to  sit  on,  and  smoke.  Heartless  obser- 
vations are  made.  A  few  sleep.  And  the 
night  wears  on.  The  morning  opens  cheer- 
less. The  sky  is  still  leaking,  and  so  is  the 
shanty.  The  guides  bring  in  a  half-cookcd 
breakfast.  The  roof  is  patched  up.  There 
are  reviving  signs  of  breaking  away — delu- 
sive signs  that  create  momentary  exhilara- 
tion. Even  if  the  storm  clears,  the  woods 
are  soaked.  T'nere  is  no  chance  of  stirring. 
The  world  is  only  ten  feet  square. 

This  life  without  responsibility  or  clean 
clothes  may  continue  as  lorg  as  the  reader 
desires.  There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
live  in  this  free  fashion  forever,  taking  rain 
and  sun  as  Heaven  pleases;  and  there  are 
some  souls  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
exist  more  than  three  days  without  their 
worldly  baggage.  Taking  the  party  alto- 
gether, from  one  cause  or  another  it  is 
likely  to  strike  camp  sooner  than  was  in- 
tended. And  the  stricken  can.p  is  a  melan- 
choly sight.  The  woods  have  been  despoiled; 
the  stumps  are  ugly ;  the  bushes  are  scorched ; 
the  pine-leaf  strewn  earth  is  trodden  into 
mire;  the  landing  locks  like  a  cattle-ford; 
the  ground  is  littered  with  all  the  unsightly 
debris  of  a  hand-to-hand  life;  the  dismantled 
shanty  is  a  shabby  object;  the  charred  and 
blackened  logs  where  the  fire  blazed  sug- 
gested the  extinction  of  family  ]\\'e.  Man 
has  wrought  his  usual  wrong  upon  Nature, 
and  he  can  save  his  self-respect  only  by  mov- 
ing on  to  virgin  forests. 

And  move  to  them  he  will  the  next  sea- 
son, if  not  this.  For  he  who  has  once  expe- 
rienced the  fascination  of  the  words-li:'"e 
never  escapes  its  enticement;  in  the  nKmory 
nothing  remains  but  its  charm. 

THE  CAMP  OF  THE  INDIAN  CARRY- 
PLACE. 

Sunset  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Saranac! 
A  golden  light  kindles  a  little  clearing  upon 
the  southern  border  of  the  glittering  lake. 
One  sweep  of  dark-green  wilderness  covers 
the  remainder  of  the  scene. 

A  log  hut  stands  in  the  foreground  of  the 
clearing.  Behind,  on  a  gentle  slope,  lies  a 
patch  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  the  rye  scarce 
hiding  the  charred  stumps  within  it,  and  the 
silver  blossom  of  the  buckwheat  lending 
briffht  contrast  to  the  coal-black  soil. 
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Beyoud  gleams  a  broad,  white  space  of 
calcined  earth,  with  dark  logs  strewing  it 
everywhere.  Dead  and  living  trees  stand 
here"  and  there  moodily  apart.  A  rough, 
zio-zag  track  leads  up  the  slope,  and  is  lost 
in''  the  close  woods  of  the  background. 
Down  by  the  waterside  are  two  tents.  The 
largei-  is  open  in  fronj:,  displaying  a  layer  of 
hemlock  boughs  upon  the  ground,  and  over 
them  blankets  of  gray,  crimson  and  purple. 
On  the  front  tent-pole  hang  powder-flasks 
and  shot  pouches;  against  a  tall,  withered 
pine.Jlean  fishing  rods  and  rifles,  while  one  of 
its  skeleton  limbs  sustains  the  red  forequarter 
of  a  deer.  From  a  stick  in  a  stump  dangles 
a  cluster  of  dead  partridges,  their  checkered 
hues  warm  in  the  sunglow.  One  has  fallen, 
and  points  with  arched  neck  and  hanging 
wings,  as  if  for  attack,  at  a  black-and-white 
wood-duck,  whose  red  bill  is  open  to  grasp, 
in  appearance,  the  orange  leg  of  a  blue- 
winged  teal,  the  leg  drawn  up  seemingly 
from  dread.  A  slanting  beam  glitters  on  a 
pile  of  trout  between  a  brace  of  flsh  baskets, 
and  a  score  of  the  same  glossy  prey,  strung 
upon  a  birchen  twig,  lie  carelessly  on  the 
neighboring  moss. 

Three  hounds,  white,  with  tawny  spots, 
are  nosing  about,  occasionally  bending  on 
their  haunches  to  scratch  their  ears  and  lick 
their  paws,  crouching  to  stare  open-mouthed, 
through  their  forelegs,  at  the  fire  and  snap 
the  flies,  or  curling  themselves  for  a  nap,  to 
start  up  again  and  resume  their  roamings. 

Around  a  crackling  fire  of  piled  logs  four 
men  are  busy  cooking.  One  short  but  muscu- 
lar, in  a  red  hunting  shirt,  watches  the  roast- 
ing of  a  noble  haunch  of  venison  ;  another, 
tall  and  lank,  in  a  shirt  of  blue,  is  frying  trout 
in  a  bob-handled  saucepan,  while  a  third, 
with  harelip,  and  in  a  coarse  blue  check,  is 
"toastiug,"  on  forked  sticks,  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges spread  out  like  fans. 

The  fourth  is  a  man  about  fifty,  of  brawny 
shape,  bronzed  skin,  an  air  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  eyes  that,  gazing  at  any  object,  pro- 
trude in  keen  glances.  All  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  except  the  first,  are  twisted 
into  the  palm,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
thumb  ;  yet  the  limb  is  almost  as  ready  as  its 
neighbor.  He  wears  a  purple-check  shirt, 
with  pantaloons  and  felt  hat,  both  of  an 
earthen  tint,  and  a  woodknife  sheathed  in 
a  belt  of  deerskin.  His  actions  correspond 
with  the  quickness  of  his  looks.  Now  he 
tries  a  pair  of  ducks,  roasting  on  sticks 
like  the  partridges ;  then  stirs  a  layer  of 
frying  trout,  then  hurries  to  a  large  Indian 
cake,  arching  and   darkening   into    a   rich 


brown ;  next  turns  a  tawny  wheat  pancake, 
then  stands  a  moment  with  arms  a  kiuibo, 
glancing  around  the  forest  and  over  the 
Lake. 

On  the  stump  a  boy  of  sixteen  is  dressing 
a  string  of  trout.  A  little  removed  from  the 
fire  is  another  group ;  two  sitting  on  camp- 
stools  calndy  smoking,  one  standing  and 
loading  his  rifle,  one  reeling  a  fish  line,  and 
one  reclining  on  his  elbow,  with  his  shoulder 
against  the  pine  tree,  gazing  upon  the  scene. 

Boats  are  resting  their  bows  on  the  brown 
sandy  margin,  with  their  sterns  buried  in- 
the  white  water  lilies  ;  a  heap  of  dead  prone 
hemlocks  is  on  the  left,  half  drowned  in  the 
rushy  water;  and  a  couple  of  white  cedars 
point  horizontally,  at  the  right  of  the  scene, 
their  jagged  limbs  resting  on  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow,  so  as  to  lift  their  stiflf,  bustling  fo- 
liage a  little  from  the  surface.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  soft  and  rich,  as  well  as  wild,  steeped 
as  it  is  in  the  mellow  charm  of  the  deepening 
sunset. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  Indian  Carrying- 
Place,  and  only  two  deer,"  said  the  one  with 
the  rifle;  "that's  miserable  luck  enough.  I 
hope  next  year  we'll  find  out  a  wilder  hunt- 
ing ground ;  in  Maine,  for  instance,  where 
we  can  get  not  only  as  many  deer  as  we 
want,  but  moose,  gentlemen,  moose!" 

"  What  a  restless  mortal  you  are,  Bing- 
ham!" said  one  of  the  two  on  camp-stools,  of 
erect  slender  shape  and  gentlemanly  air,  and 
whose  sporting  garb  of  coarse  gray  even  had 
a  neat,  trim  look  ;  "we  shall  find  deer  enough 
before  we  are  through  with  our  .trip;  more 
than  you'll  shoot,  I'll  be  bound.  Harvey," 
turning  to  the  guide  with  the  maimed  hand, 
"  isii't  it  time  for  Mart  and  Will  to  be  back?" 

"  Scarce  yet,  Mr.  Gaylor,"  replied  the  old 
woodman  ;  "  they  won't  be  likely  to  come  afoi'e 
they've  got  a  deer.  Sometimes,  though,  its 
mighty  quick  work  gettin'  one.  Oust  me 
and  him,"  glancing  at  the  young  man  with 
the  hare  lip,  "was  at  Fleetwood  Pond  ketch- 
in'  fur.     We"— 

"  Hark  !"  exclaimed  the  other  of  the  two 
on  camp  stools,  as  a  faint  sound  stole  out 
of  the  far  distance.  He  was  in  form  and 
garb  much  like  his  companion,  and  wore  an 
air  of  decision  and  careless  self-reliance. 
"  Wasn't  that  the  hound,  Harvey?" 

"  Jess  so,  Mr.  Runnin,"  answered  the  lat- 
ter. "  Watch  has  sung  out  twyst  afore. 
This  last  time  it  was  jest  this  side  of  the 
Gut.  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  the  deer  takes 
to  the  water  there.  There's  a  runaway  at 
the  p'int,  isn't  there,  Corey?" 

"There  is  so,"  answered  the  one  at   the 
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haunch.  "One  day,  the  fust  week  I  come  to 
this  i)laee,  as  I  was  getting  out  the  h)gs  for 
my  cuhin  there,"  nodding  toward  the  hut, 
"I  heard  my  dog,  Drive — hullo!"  as  a  dull 
report  echoed  at  the  right,  where  a  large 
island  seemingly  blocked  the  lake,  with  a 
smaller  one  iu  advance,  "  that  gun  come 
from  'twixt  Birch  and  Johnson  Islands,  and 
I  think  jest  at  the  runway." 

"That's  Will's  rifle,  and  we'll  see  the  boat 
soon,"  said  Harvey,  shading  his  eyes,  and 
gazing  in  tha  direction  of  the  islands.  "  By 
golly,  I  thought  I  see't  then,  but  I  didn't. 
'Twas  only  a  loon  making  a  flash  ;  besides, 
'tisn't  time  yet." 

"And  why  the  deuce  isn't  it  time!"  broke 
in  Bingham.  "  Are  wa  to  wait  here  all 
night,  after  hearing  the  gun,  before  Mart 
and  Will  conn,  an  1  then  it  may  be  without 
ths  deer.**  When  the  hound  speaks,  the  oc- 
casion demands,  as  old  Webster  says,  prompt 
action ;  iu  other  words,  that  I  should  be 
there,  eh,  gentlemen  ?" 

"There  it  is  again!"  said  tha  0:13  on  the 
camp-stool,  who  had  called  attention  to  the 
cry  of  the  hound.  "  Bing,  you  do  keep  up 
sujh  a  horrible  noise  about  your  shooting 
qualities  that" — 

"And  who  has  a  better  right,  I  should 
like  to  knjw,  Ralf  Rinning  ?"  returned  the 
other  loudly,  bringing  down  his  rifle  with 
a  thump.  '■  I  only  wish  I  had  gone  with 
Mart  and  Will,  I  would  have  shown  you 
what  sh  )otiug  qualities  are;  that  is,  if 
Watch  drives  a  deer,  eh,  Mort?" 

"  Jess  so,  Mr.  Bingham,"  answered  the 
one  at  the  fire  with  the  blue  hunting-shirt; 
"  and  talkin'  of  deer,  I  kin  take  ye  to  a  place 
after  supper,  not  far  from  here  nuther,  where 
yeu'll  hev  a  shot  at  a  deer  in  no  time  at  all, 
and  mebby  two  or  three  on'm." 

"Hurrah!  let  us  be  going  immediate!y," 
said  the  other  shouldering  his  rifle  and  mov- 
ing ofl'  almost  on  a  run.  "Good-by,  gentle- 
men, I'll  show  you  what  shooting  is  !  Come, 
Cort,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Wliich  is 
the  way  ?"  pausing  over  a  prostrate  log,  with 
his  legs  astride,  and  throwing  back  au  im- 
patient look. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  get  your  supper  first, 
Bing?"  said  Gaylor. 

"  Not  when  a  deer  is  in  question,"  an- 
swered Bingham,  "  or  two  or  three,  as  Cort 
says.  For  my  part  I  think  we  shall  find 
half  a  dozen.     Cort,  why  don't  you    come?" 

"  Because  Cort  is  engaged,"  said  Renning. 
"  I,  as  one  member  of  tiie  club,  object  to  his 
cjming  or  going  anywhere  till  supper  is 
rjady." 


"Umph  !"  returned  Binglinm.  "  Well,  if 
Cort  can't  come,  Cort  can  tell  me  where  to 
go,  I  suppose !" 

"  It's  over  to  the  last  o'  them  three  p'ints 
back  o'  Green  Islands,  and  right  agin' 
Fanny  Island,"  said  Cort,  launching  his  arm, 
without  looking,  towards  the  large  left-hand 
island  which,  with  Birch  Island,  closed  the 
water  prospect. 

"Hurrah!  Smith  if  you  can  leave  your 
tree  there,  and  Coburn  can  stop  fiddling  at 
his  fishline,  we  three  '11  take  the  boat  over 
to  the  point,"  exclaimed  Bingham,  "  I'll 
show  you  how  to  shoot  a  deer,  eh  ;  what's 
that  in  the  water  there  ?" 

"  A  bear,  by  golly  !"  exclaimed  Harvey, 
seizing  a  rifle  and  hurrying  towards  one  of 
the  boats.  "  He's  niakin'  torts  Green 
Island." 

"  A  bear  !"  echoed  Cory,  leaving  his  veni- 
son and  snatching  also  a  rifle. 

"  A  bear !"  shouted  Gaylor,  Renning  and 
Coburn,  the  two  first  overturning  their  camp- 
stools,  and  the  last  throwing  down  his  rod, 
and  all  springing  to  their  weapons. 

"A  bear!"  yelled  Bingham,  plying  his 
long  legs  iu  marvelous  strides  towards  the 
water.  "  Hurrah,  you  Cort,  don't  be  all 
day  in  getting  the  boat  ready  !  bears  don't 
wait  for  people  a  bit  more  than  bucks.  Only 
get  me  near  enough,  and  if  I  don't  plump 
that  bear  right  through  the  head,  or  some 
other  place,  I'm  a  'soused  gunet,'  as  old 
Falstaif  says,"  and  he  tumbled  into  the  boat, 
almost  upsetting  the  light  buoyant  thing. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  all  came  up  ■with  the 
dark  monster,  who  glanced  around  upon  us, 
his  little  wicked,  black  eyes  snapping  with 
fury.  Cort,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, urged  on  by  Bingham,  struck  his  boat 
against  a  sunken  log  in  line  with  the  beast, 
who  was  by  this  time  but  a  few  feet  from 
Green  Island.  Bingham  was  standing  at 
the  bow  looking  as  wild  as  a  muskrat  in  a 
trap.  His  rifle  was  at  his  cheek  as  the  boat 
struck,  but  fate  was  against  the  enthusiastic 
sportsman.  Unprepared  for  the  shock,  over 
he  toppled  upon  a  plat  of  marshy  grass  just 
as  he  was  about  to  fire.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  one  hand;  fortunately  the  rifle 
did  not  go  off*  in  the  fall. 

The  bear,  meanwhile,  with  his  glittering 
tusks  clicking  like  gun-locks  and  jaws  drip- 
ping with  foam,  had  made  his  way  to  the 
bank  of  the  Island.  As  he  leaped  upward 
a  mingled  sound  from  several  rifles  echoed, 
and  his  black  carcass  seemed  to  wither  down 
among  the  bushes. 

"Good  evenin',  sir!"  shouted  Harvey,  as 
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he  landed;  "hope  you  like  bullet  feed!  As 
for  myself,  Tal'ys  take  whisky.  Here,  Phin! 
(who  had  come  along  iu  his  boat)  you  kin 
carry  the  bear  back  to  camp.  This,  Mr. 
Smith,  is  what  I  call  real  old  hunderd." 
In  a  few  minutes  w^e  had  all  returned. 
The  sun  had  now  sunk,  and  in  the  golden 
transparency  of  the  first  twilight  every  ob- 
ject, from  the  leafy  outline  of  the  parallel 
shores  to  the  minute  tracery  of  the  water- 
grasses,  was  penciled  more  clear  and  sharp 
than  even  at  noontide.  The  white  lily  blos- 
soms looked  like  tiny  cones  of  silver  resting 
among  their  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves;  for, 
like  the  birds,  they  fold  themselves  to  slum- 
ber at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  clouds  burn  in  vivid  hues,  the  Avoods 
are  golden  brown,  and  the  water  seems  as  if 
a  mine  of  varied  jewels  had  there  turned 
liquid. 

Wrapt  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  Sa- 
ranac  Club  hear  the  important  call  twice 
given  before  they  heed  it.  It  is  "supper, 
gentlemen!"  in  the  voice  of  Corey,  cook  and 
camp-master  of  the  club. 

Just  without  the  large  tent  a  table  of 
forked  poles  has  been  thrown  up,  laid  with 
bright,  sweet  flakes  of  spruce-bark,  and  on  it 
smoke  our  wildwood  viands. 

Banquets  iu  palaces!  what  are  they,  to 
the  feast  before  us  rovers  of  the  Oreenwood, 
with  the  peerless  scene  in  front  and  the  radi- 
ant roof  above! 

The  minutes  do  not  vanish  more  rapidly 
than  the  fragrant  spoils  of  stream  and  forest, 
prepared  by  the  simple  skill  of  our  guides, 
who,  with  vigilant  eye  to  our  every  waut, 
wait  upon  us. 

At  length  we  fall  back  and  the  guides  ad- 
vance in  turn.  Wiiat  heaps  of  crackling 
trout,  what  flakes  of  crusted  venison  disap- 
pear! Is  there  an  object  in  nature  more  vo- 
racious than  a  Saranac  guide,  I  have  yet  to 
know  it. 

Suddenly  Harvey  rises  with  "there  comes 
the  boat!  jest  this  side  o'  Johnson  Island!" 

A  dark  spot  is  relieved  on  the  water  in 
front  of  the  smaller  island  in  advance  at  our 
right. 

"ThL^y  row  so  smart,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  they'd  got  a  deer,"  conrinued  the  old 
guide. 

"Deer  are  not  so  plenty  in  this  region, 
that  you  can  imagine  all  that  row  fast  have 
them,"  said  Bingham,  a  little  querulously. 
Several  minutes  of  silence  followed. 
"I  bleeve  I  see  the  horns  of  a  buck  over 
the  sides  of  the  boat!"  exclaimed  Harvey, 
screwinor  down  his  rin-ht  eve. 


"Pho,  pho!  a  couple  of  dry  sticks!"  said 
Bingham. 

"Mart  and  AVill  feel  well,"  said  Corey. 
"They're  tunin'  their  pipes  like  a  couple  of 
bullfrogs,"  as  a  hoarse  strain  swept  across 
the  water. 

"Hev  you  got  a  deer?"  cried  Harvey,  at 
length. 

"Yes,  and  one  more  on  top  on  't,"  an- 
sw^ered  a  tall,  powerful  man  paddling  at  the 
stern,  in  a  red  hunting-shirt  and  leather  belt, 
•with  usual  wood  knife. 

"  Two  deer  did  you  say,  Mart?"  exclaimed 
Bingham,  rushing  to  the  Avater's  edge. 

"Shouldn't  wonder!"  said  the  one  at  the 
oars,  in  a  pink  striped  shirt  and  with  the 
frame  of  a  Hercules. 

"  Why,  Will,  where  on  earth  did  you  come 
across  such  luck?"  asked  Bingham,  excited 
as  if  some  extraordinary  event  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Oh,  on  the  p'int,  jest  agin  Birch  Island 
— that  is,  one  on  'em  ;  the  other — that  is,  the 
fust  one — 'long  in  the  Gut,  nigh  the  carry 
to  Bartlett's,"  answered  Will,  drawling  his 
words  in  a  slightly  nasal  accent. 

"Come,  Cort,  hurrah!  now's  the  time  for 
our  deer!  Come,  Smith,  can't  wait  a  mo- 
ment!" said  Bingham,  striding  into  his  boat 
so  as  almost  again  to  upset  it,  followed,  as  it 
righted,  by  myself. 

"Take  the  stern,  Smith  !  Give  us  a  shove 
off",  Harvey!  If  I  don't  have  one  deer  be- 
fore it's  dark,"  grasping  the  oars,  "I'm  a 
donkey!"  giving  them  an  enormous  sweep. 

"Don't  go  without  me,  Mr.  Bingham  I" 
exclaimed  Cort,  hurrying  to  the  margin. 
"  You  can't  find  the  spot  without  me." 

"Sure  enough;  I  forgot  all  about  you. 
Cort,"  said  Bingham,  backing  up.  "But 
when  we're  in  such  a  country  for  deer  as  this 
is,  a  man  must  be  wide  awake.  Now,  Cort, 
make  her  spin  !" 

Cort  entered  the  boat  and  took  the  oars, 
while  Bingham  seated  himself  at  the  bow 
fronting  it. 

"You  show  me  a  deer,"  continued  the  lat- 
ter, examining  the  cap  of  his  rifle,  "or  even 
a  piece  of  oue  not  bigger  than  the  eye,  and 
if  I  don't  put  a  ball  straight  to  the  mark, 
call  me  a  spooney,  that's  all !' 

We  were  soon  gliding  round  the  first 
point.  "AVe  mustn't  make  no  noise  now," 
whispered  Cort,  "  we  may  come  to  a  deer  the 
very  fust  thing." 

Bingham  raised  his  rifle  from  his  lap  in 
readiness.  We  turned  the  point.  No  liv- 
ing thing  disturbed  the  solitude  of  the  cove, 
except  a  black  duck  which  burst  from  the 
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water  and  darted  over  Green  Island  to  our 
right. 

Binffham  aimed. 

"You'll  skeer  all  the  deer  ef  you  shoot!" 
said  Cort,  eagerly. 

"True,"  returned  Bingham,  lowering  his 
piece.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  shoot — at  least  I 
don't  think  I  did;  only  the  duck  rose  so 
sudden.  But,  hurrah,  Cort!  let's  see  what's 
behind  the  second  point." 

We  rounded  this  with  no  better  fortune. 
The  broad  surface  of  lily-pads  lay  unbroken ; 
not  a  living  shape  was  S3en  among  the  foliage 
of  th-^  banks. 

"^yhere  have  all  the  deer  gone  to,  Cort?" 
said  Bingham,  in  a  snappish  wliispar. 

"I  dunno!"  answered  honest  Cort.  "They 
ought  to  be  here  by  good  rights.  But  less 
see  what's  round  t'other  p'int." 

We  did  see:  sleepy  trees  and  lazy  lily- 
pads  and — nothing  else.  Bingham  began  to 
fidget. 

"  We'll  land  hers,  ef  you  say  so,"  contin- 
ued Cort,"  and  I'll  go  back  in  the  woods  a 
leetle.     We'll  hev  a  deer  yit!"  cheerfully. 

"  I'll  have  one,  if  I  stay  all  night,"  said 
Bingham,  resolutely,  as  Cort  brought  the 
boat  up  to  a  dead  tree  jutting  into  the  water, 
and  buried  in  mooseh^ad  plants  and  rushes. 

A  few  steps  over  this  rounded  bridge 
landed  us  on  a  strip  of  black  mould,  stamped 
into  hieroglyphics  with  the  shai*p  delicate 
prints  of  deer,  many  quite  fresh,  and  cross- 
ing, we  entered  a  little  glade,  shadowed  by 
tall  alders. 

"  I  shan't  be  gone  long,  it's  gettin'  so  late," 
said  Cort,  following  a  line  of  tracks  leading 
from  the  glade  up  into  the  woods. 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  returned  Bingham, 
seating  himself  on  a  log ;  "  I'd  as  lief  stay 
here  till  pitch  dark,  that  is  as  long  as  I  could 
ses  to  shoot  at  all.  Xow,  Smith,  isn't  it 
pleasant  here  ?" 

The  first  gray  which  succeeds  the  gold 
after  sinsetlug,  now  trembled  in  the  air. 
The  colors  of  the  water  had  lost  their  bril- 
liancy; a  soft  sheen,  like  the  tints  of  the 
wood-pigeon's  neck,  had  followed. 

As  I  gazed,  I  felt  sensations  more  decided 
thin  pleasant.     Still  I  said  nothing. 

"Hjw  our  friends  will  open  their  eyes 
when  we  bring  a  buck  home  this  evening," 
said  Bingham,  after  (for  him)  an  extraordi- 
nary pause  of  silence.  "  We'll  have  a  good 
time  around  the  camp-fire,  eh  (with  a  slap 
on  his  cheek),  Smith  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  we  bring  the  buck." 

"  When  we  bring !  Why,  of  course 
(another    slap),   confound    the    mosquitoes! 


we  shall  bring  (threshing  his  arms  wildly 
about);  let  me  get  a  sight  of  onfe,  that's  all ! 
it'll  be  g  )od  bite — night,  I  mear*,  to  Mar — 
when  !  why,  the  air  is  full  of  the  devils!  I 
say.  Smith,  do  the  mosquitoes  trouble  you 
so?  I  do  wish  the  deer  would  come  along! 
aha,  wouldn't —  I  killed  two  this  time ! 
(scraping  his  cheek  with  an  emphasis;. 
What  confounded  little  rascals  they  are! 
They  come  (jumping  up,  breaking  ofi"  a 
branch  hastily,  and  whipping  the  air  fierce- 
ly) not  in  companies,  but  in  battalions,  regi- 
ments, divisions,  whole  armies,  tribes,  nations; 
whizz,  fizz,  sizz,  heavens!  I  shall  go  crazy! 
I  hear  them,  I  see  them,  the  Lord  knows  I 
feel  them— yes,  I  fairly  taste  them !  There's 
two  in  my  mouth,  three  in  each  ear,  and 
hang  me!  if  there  isn't  one  up  my  nose! 
I'm  off"!"  and  he  moved  towards  the  boat. 

"  But  the  deer,  bring  the  deer!" 

"  Hang  the  deer!  I  couldn't  shoot  one  if 
he  came.  One  might  as  well  try  to  shoot 
with  St,  Vitus's  dance!  You  may  stay  if 
you  choose,  but  I'm  off";  or,  stop  though; 
have  you  matches,  we'll  make  a  smudge." 

"  Not  a  stick,"  feeling  in  my  pockets.' 

"Oh,  of  course  not!  nobody  has  anything 
when  its  wanted.  Cort,  where  are  you?, 
(yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.)  Come 
back  here  and  make  a  smudge !  I  never 
saw  the  flies  so  thick  since  the  Lord  made 
me!" 

"  But  fhe  deer." 

"Hang  the  deer,  I  say;  let's  get  rid  of  the 
flies.  I  wouldn't  stay  in  this  place  five 
minutes  longer  without  a  smudge  for  all  the 
deer  at  the  Saranacs." 

Just  then  Cort  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  followed  the  tracks  to  a  stream  just 
back  of  here,"  said  he,  "and  there  I  lost  'm, 
and  w^as  lookin'  round  fur  more  when  I 
heard  you  sing  out,  Mr.  Bingham!  Did 
you  say  you  wanted  a  smudge?" 

"There's  nothing,  on  earth  I  do  want  but 
that.  I'd  go  back  to  camp  quicker  than 
lightning  if  Renning  and  Gaylor  wouldn't 
crack  their  jokes  on  me  for  a  week.  But 
hurry  up  the  smudge  for  conscience'  sake!" 

Cort  left  and  returned  in  a  moment,  with 
a  piece  of  damp  wood.  "  The  flies  is  a  little 
thick,"  said  he,  in  his  usual  drawling  way. 
"  I  don't  keer  for  the  skeeters  so  much," 
tearing  strips  of  mouldy  bark  from  the  old 
log  where  we  were  seated,  making  a  pile 
with  the  wood  and  several  green  hemlock 
boughs,  and  lighting  it  with  matches  and  a 
few  dry  splinters.  "  It's  these  leetle  midgets 
that  bite  so  bad.  I  remember  one  night, 
on  the  Racket — there,"  as  the  smoke  steamed 
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up.  "  You  won't  be  troubled  loiiq;  with  the 
critters  now  ;  they  hate  smoke  us  uu  owl 
does  daylight." 

"  Ah,  this  is  comfortable  !"  said  Bingham, 
bending  over  the  smu<Ige  till  his  visage 
looked  as  blear  as  one  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  "  Yes,  the  flies  are  all  gone, 
Corty,  and  now  bring  in  your  deer."  But 
the  deer  would  not  be  brought.  So  after 
waitiug  an  hour  we  returned  to  the  camp. 

Tha  gray  of  twilight  was  now  yielding 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  shores 
and  islands  grew  gloomy  and  mysterious,  and 
the  water  soon  was  one  expanse  of  starry 
purple.  Comrades  and  guides  had  retired 
to  the  tents.  Nothing  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  summer  night.  Tha  solitude  was  in- 
tense. The  silenc3  filled  my  heart.  God 
seemed  near  in  the  solemn  heavens.  Far 
away  was  the  world,  with  all  its  darkening 
sorrows  and  corroding  cares.  Hei-e,  I 
thought,  would  I  abide  and  forget  that 
world,  that  torturing,  maddening  world — 
here  close  to  the  heart  of  Nature.  The  soli- 
tude would  teach  me  peace,  the  quiet  would 
yield  me  rest.  Hire  would  I  abide,  where 
the  wilderness  sweeps  as  sweeps  the  bound- 
less sea.  Sin  blights  not ;  pride,  hatred, 
envy  and  ambition  never  enter.  Here  the 
soul,  mingling  with  Nature,  would  soar  to- 
wards God.  May  man,  then,  never  pollute 
this  realm  with  his  breath.  May  he  never 
plant  his  foul  heel  on  its  bosom  of  beauty  ! 
Free  may  its  forests  wave,  teaching  their 
stern,  pure  lessons  of  self-denial,  self-reliance, 
endurance  and  courage ;  of  the  religion 
which  dwells  with  Nature,  where  the  bared 
soul 

"  T,ike  Moses,  may  espy. 
Even  ill  a  bush,  the  radiant  Deity!" 

CLINTON  PRISON. 

About  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Lake 
View  House  is  Clinton  Prison,  at  Dmne- 
raora.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
are  three  prisons.  One  of  these  is  at  Sing 
Sing,  another  is  at  Auburn,  and  the  third 
is  at  Daunemora,  a  township  at  the  extreme 
north. 

This  latter  prison,  besides  being  far  dis- 
tant from  the  thickly  populated  portions  of 
the  State,  isolated  by  long  distances  from 
sympathizing  communities,  and  in  a  region 
where  a  harsh  and  terrible  winter  reigns 
seven  months  in  the  year,  is  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  approach  to  it  is  difficult. 
The  horses  labor  up  a  perpetually  rising 
road,  and  each  stage  of  progress  enables  one 


to  look  oflT  over  a  continually  widening  and 
decjiening  valley. 

This  valley  opens  toward  the  south,  and 
stretches  away  until  it  includes  the  broad 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  green  hills  of  Vermont. 

In  the  summer  the  scene  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  The  placid  interval,  ri(  h 
with  glowing  verdure,  sparkling  rivers,  sol- 
emn forests,  and  cultivated  fields,  fades  away 
by  soft  gradations,  and  is  lost  in  the  hazy 
distance.  The  eye  dwells  upon  it  with  de- 
light; the  charmed  ear  listens  to  the  distant 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  ringing  of  village 
bells,  and  the  faint  voices  of  the  farmers  at 
work  in  the  fields  below  ;  the  soothed  spirit 
is  overcome  by  the  subtle  collusion  of  the 
Avarm  air,  the  serene  sky,  and  the  teeming 
land ;  and  one,  on  beholding  the  broad  ]  ic- 
ture  for  the  first  time,  stands  entranced,  half 
doubtful  of  its  reality. 

And  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  brevity  of 
such  scenes,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  think 
them  unreal.  They  but  preface  a  bitter,  un- 
happy season,  just  as  a  fragrant,  heavenly 
stillness  presages  a  tropical  tempest.  They 
entice  the  farmers  and  dwellers  with  a  fleet- 
ing sense  of  sweet  content,  only  to  enable 
them  to  forget  the  pains  and  discomforts 
they  have  just  passeel  through,  and  to  stifle 
their  apprehension  of  the  new  ones  close  at 
hand. 

Upon  the  high  broad  hills  of  this  broken 
region  winter  lays  a  heavy  hand.  Deep 
snows  are  thrown  over  their  ragged  sides ; 
death-dealing  frosts  make  the  days  danger- 
ous and  nights  fearful  ;  powerful  winds  rush 
from  out  of  the  west  with  frightful  velocity, 
and  moan  almost  ceaselessly  over  the  whit- 
ened ravines  and  lonely  roads. 

The  great  valley  is  then  clothed  in  its  na- 
tural habiliments.  The  Avaters  are  covereel 
with  ice  of  enormous  thickness.  The  woods 
become  brown.  The  sky  is  hung  with  an 
almost  perpetual  gray.  The  small,  scant 
pastures  are  buricel  five  feet  deep.  Some- 
times the  mercury  sinks  into  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  or  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  man,  in  pass- 
ing from  his  house  to  the  shed  in  which  is 
stalled  his  horse  or  his  Avrctchcd  kine,  loses 
his  way  in  the  obscurity  made  by  the  falling 
snow;  and  again  it  is  frequent  that  one,  in 
striisigling  against  the  wind,  is  suddenly 
dashed  from  his  feet,  stunned  and  bewildered 
by  a  new  blast  from  his  unseen  enemy. 

The  huge  mountains  rise  up  against  the 
western  sky,  and  thus  shorten  the  days  that 
are  already  too  brief  and  fleeting.     Their 
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sombre  shadows  creep  over  the  valleys  long 
before  the  sun  sets;  and  even  at  noon  one 
feels  the  influence  of  their  vast  and  gloomy 
presence.  The  wide,  cold  plains  stretch  out, 
an  almost  limitless  expanse,  the  lowering 
clouds  of  fog  droop  over  the  sullen  laud,  and 
Nature,  even  in  her  brighest  mood,  here 
seems  to  wear  a  smile  that  is  sinister  and 
forbidding. 

It  is  in  this  place,  upon  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  that  Clinton  Prison  is 
situated.  Within  its  limits  are  confined  six 
hundred  convicts. 

It  occurs  to  one.  at  first,  that  it  is  fitting 
that  such  monsters  should  be  so  secluded 
from  the  communities  they  have  outraged, 
and  that  they  should  live  among  surround- 
ings so  kindred  to  their  rough  and  untamed 
natures. 

The  writer  approached  the  neighborhood 
of  this  prison  at  a  late  hour  in  a  December 
afternoon.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
the  runiTers  of  the  sleigh  grated  with  a  me- 
tallic sound  upou  the  hardened  snow.  The 
tired  horses,  weary  with  climbing  the  endless 
hills,  were  covered  with  white  rime,  and  the 
di'iver's  breath  became  clouds  in  the  air. 
The  land  on  either  side  of  the  way  was  ex- 
tremely rough.  It  was  covered  with  black- 
ened stumps  of  hewn  pines  and  hemlocks. 
Here  and  there  were  a  few  slender  saplings, 
whose  tender  branches  were  incased  in  a 
glittering  armor  of  ice. 

The  few  houses  that  one  could  see  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme ;  they  were  log 
huts,  whose  crevices  were  closed  with  yellow 
mud,  and  at  whose  cramped  doors  there 
stood  tall  and  sallow  men,  some  of  them 
with  axes  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  sky  toward  the  west  was  red,  while 
the  sky  toward  the  south  was  gray  and  for- 
bidding. Overhead  it  was  clear,  and  there 
was  a  moon.  The  silence  was  broken  only 
by  a  dreary  wind,  the  rattle  of  the  har- 
ness, and  the  half-sighing  breathing  of  the 
horses.  A  woman  passenger,  chilled  with 
cold,  looked  off  over  the  valley  beneath, 
and  then  up  at  the  top^  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  the  right. 

"  Are  we  almost  there,  driver?"  she  asked; 
anxiously. 

"  A'most,  mum,"  was  the  thick  reply  be- 
hind a  heavy  swathing  of  woolen  mufflers. 

"  Shall  we  get  there  before  they  come  in 
from  the  works?" 

"  Guess  not.     Guess  they're  in  now." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad!" 

The  tone  of  this  ex.clamation  evinced  so 
much    disappointment,    that   the   driver   at 


once  looked  round,  and  then  whipped  up  hie 
horses  vigorously. 

I  asked  him  how  far  we  were  from  the 
prison. 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  replied,  "  right  here." 

I  looked  out.  At  a  few  yards  distance 
there  was  a  huge  gray  palisade  of  woods 
twenty  two  feet  high.  We  were  abreast  of 
a  corner  of  a  tremendous  enclosure.  The 
great  fence  ran  on  beside  the  road  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  so  far  up 
the  mountain  that  it  was  lost  there  also.  It 
was  so  dark  that  it  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
in  the  shade  of  the  hill.  Over  its  top,  at  the 
corner,  there  rose  a  sort  of  cupola,  au  im- 
mense lantern,  in  which,  distinctly  seen  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  was  a  man  intently 
watching  something  inside  the  yard.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  rifle. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  wooden  palisade 
was  broken  by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  in  which 
there  were  several  large,  black  windows,  pro- 
tected by  horizontal  iron  bars  placed  close 
together.  This,  the  driver  said,  was  the 
forge.  Above  it  arose  a  tapering  chimney, 
from  whose  top  there  burst  a  constant  lurid 
flame  of  a  blue  color. 

After  the  forge  wall  ceased,  the  wooden 
palisade  began  again.  Just  as  we  came 
abreast  of  the  wall,  a  terrible  clang  from  a 
bell  broke  upon  our  eai's.  It  was  resonant, 
and  its  sound  trembled  in  the  air.  It  was 
followed  by  another,  and  yet  another.  Then 
all  was  still  again. 

"They're  all  in  now,"  said  the  driver. 

"All  in?"  faltered  the  woman  ;  "  why  are 
all  in?" 

"  Why,  the  con — ,  I  mean  the  men.  The 
men  are  all  in  their  cells." 

"  Ah,  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  see  him 
to-night." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  too  late.  You  will  hev 
to  wait  till  moruin'.' 

"  But  can't  I  go  inside  to-night?  Cau"t  I 
see  the  jailer,  or  the  warden,  or  somebody?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can  see  the  captain  or  ser- 
geant, I  guess." 

"  And  they  will  know  if  he  will  get  any 
commutation,  won't  they?" 

"  They  ought  to;  they're  the  ones  that'll 
give  it  to  him  if  he's  going  to  get  it  at  all." 

"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  of  that/' 

She  looked  contented,  even  happy,  and 
gazed  leniently  at  the  forbidding  wall. 

We  came  to  a  little  public  house  that  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  village  just  outside  the 
prison  gates.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
cross  to  rtach  the  dreadful  entrance. 

This  village  is  long  and  straggling.     It 
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runs,  or  rather  it  rays  out  down  the  hill,  and 
ends  indefinitely.  It  is  there  because  the 
prison  is  there.  It  has  no  right  of  its  own 
to  be;  it  exists  upon  the  favor  and  largess 
of  its  grim  neig*hbor.  Were  this  neighbor 
to  be  taken  away,  this  village  of  good  people 
would  disappear  also. 

Many  of  the  heads  'of  families  in  it  are  ex- 
keepers  and  ex-guards  of  the  six  hundi-ed 
convicts.  When  the  opposition  political 
party  next  goes  in,  these  ex-keepers  and  ex- 
guards  will  go  in  with  it,  and  the  present 
guards  and  keepers  will  come  out.  They 
will  linger  about  for  a  few  years,  until  their 
party  is  reinstated  again,  when  they  will  once 
more  take  their  turns  in  the  lookouts  and 
dormitories.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
wood-choppers  to  the  prison  ;  many  are  gen- 
eral teamsters  to  the  prison  ;  many  more  are 
general  messengers  and  carriers  to  the  prison, 
and  many  live  upon  the  prison  in  a  strange 
and  incomprehensible  way  ;  but,  were  they  to 
be  separated  from  the  prison,  they  would 
pine  and  fall  into  decay,  like  uprooted  fungi. 
The  writer  entered  the  prison  after  night- 
fall, and  before  the  hour  of  final  closing, 
nine  o'clock.  He  passed  through  a  large 
iron  gate,  hung  in  a  massive  portal  of  stone. 
On  the  right  was  a  guard-house.  Farther 
on,  and  still  to  the  right,  were  an  immense 
number  of  lights,  looking  as  those  do  that 
proceed  from  a  factory,  with  this  exception — 
they  shone  through  closely-fitted  bars.  Still 
farther  to  the  right  were  the  glaring  windows 
and  chimneys  of  the  forge.  Directly  in  front, 
and  at  a  great  distance  in  the  air,  was  an  im- 
mense boiling  cloud  of  smoke,  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  spangled  with  fierce  sparks, 
that  circled  upward  as  if  driven  in  a  power- 
ful current.  It  was  natural  to  feel  alarmed 
at  the  spectacle,  but  it  appeared  that  it  only 
proceeded  from  a  fire  used  to  heat  iron-ore 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  yard. 

Somewhat  farther  on  to  the  left  were  the 
prison-offices.  In  them  were  book-keepers' 
desks,  warm  stoves,  bright  lights,  open  ledg- 
ers, and  a  knot  of  gossiping  prison  officials 
in  citizens'  garb.  There  was  nothing  to  de- 
note the  peculiar  character  of  the  place. 
There  were  no  signs  of  force  or  restraint. 
All  present  seemed  entirely  unsuspecting  and 
completely  at  ease.  Now  and  then  some  one 
came  in,  and  now  and  then  some  one  went 
out.  There  was  no  sign  that  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  there  was  a  cage  full  of  despera- 
does and  malefactors,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  watching,  praying,  fretting,  scheming, 
for  a  chance  to  escape,  to  break  out,  to  fly 
away,  at  any  cost  and  at  any  risk. 


It  was  even  difficult  to  convince  these 
gentlemen  that  an  outsider  could  wish  to 
know,  for  an  entirely  disinterested  purpose, 
the  particulars  of  their  duties,  opinions,  and 
experiences.  Familiarit}''  with  prison-life 
had  so  deadened  the  dramatic  features  of  it 
within  them  that  they  were  more  than  in- 
clined to  look  with  suspicion  upon  one  who 
pressed  them  with  questions  concerning  it. 

To  them,  incarceration  meant  employ- 
ment; extra  penalty  and  the  dark  cell  for 
reprobates,  was  mere  salt  for  the  day  ;  crim- 
inality in  the  abstract,  was  little  more  than 
mistake  ;  a  prisoner  was  merely  a  man  shut 
up  ;  murder  was  the  fault,  in  most  cases,  of 
the  murdered,  and,  in  the  rest,  of  society  at 
large,  and  never  wholly  that  of  the  wrong- 
doer ;  burglary  was  a  case  either  of  good  or 
of  bad  mechanics ;  forgery  was  a  short  road 
to  fortune,  with  a  pitfall,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  :  and  how  it  was  that  a 
man  could  feel  any  pity  or  any  sympathy  or 
any  uncommon  interest  in  anything  con- 
nected with  these  matters,  seemed  to  them 
to  be  exceedingly  strange,  if  not  wickedly 
underhanded  and  treacherous. 

Time  was  time.  Would  I  like  to  see  the 
mine?  Certainly;  but  what  mine?  The 
iron-mine — the  mine  that  was  worked  by 
convicts. 

Then  it  appeared  that  this  was  an  iron- 
country. 

It  was  thus  made  clear  why  the  State  of- 
fcials  chose  such  an  out-of-the-way  location 
for  the  prison.  It  was  hoped  that  the  utili- 
zation of  convict-labor  would  prove  profit- 
able to  the  State  treasury. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  fifty  prisoners 
were  brought  from  other  State-prisons  and 
marched  upon  this  ground,  which  was  then 
a  howling  forest,  full  of  wild  beasts.  They 
worked  at  erecting  a  prison  for  themselves 
in  the  daytime,  while  in  the  night  they  were 
chained  to  logs.  Having  built  the  prison, 
they  went  into  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
use  of  the  misbehaved,  and  then  were  locked 
up. 

The  vein  of  metal  which  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  inspectors  of  the  day,  was  a 
very  rich  one.  The  convicts  now  take  out 
the  ore,  crush  it,  separate  it,  work  the  metal 
in  furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  and  produce 
plates  and  nails  for  the  market. 

The  labor  is  peculiarly  hard  and  severe. 
It  produces  weariness,  roughness  of  manner, 
heaviness  of  feature,  harshness  of  voice,  and 
it  covers  the  dress  with  black  stains  that  are 
ineradicable. 
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The  man  that  such  effects  are  wrought 
upon  very  soon  begins  to  turn  into  a  brute. 
To  work  for  years  in  cinder  and  smoke,  and 
with  a  material  that  costs  great  strength  to 
move,  and  with  ceaseless  routine,  and  all 
merely  to  kill  time,  can  do  nothing  toward 
refinement  of  heart  or  spirit  The  very 
coarsest  of  toil  is  coupled  with  the  very 
coarsest  of  motive,  and  nothing  but  the  very 
coarsest  sort  of  man  can  be  developed  under 
such  fosterings. 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  mine,  for  its 
mouth  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  yard,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  There  was  a  broad 
path  through  the  snow.  The  guide  went  on 
ahead  with  a  lantern.  The  wind  still  blew 
fiercely,  and  at  times  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  headway  against  it.  Pretty 
soon  the  gray  board-fence  changed  to  a 
stockade  of  round  logs,  that  resembled  very 
clo->ely  the  stockade  at  Andersonville. 

We  passed  two  more  lofty  lantern.?,  that 
looked  gaunt  and  spectral  against  the  sky. 
In  the  middle  of  the  yard  was  another, 
mounted  like  a  lighthouse  upon  a  rock. 

Upon  reaching  this  there  came  to  our  ears 
a  dismal  sound,  a  mingled  shrieking  and 
groaning.  It  was  startling,  for  it  was  long- 
drawn  and  very  human. 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  sound?  Oh,  that  is  nothing  but 
the  pump — the  pump  that  frees  the  mine 
from  water.     There  it  is." 

Through  the  gloom  one  could  see  a  I'ough, 
elevated  shafting,  made  of  slender  joist,  work- 
ing slowly  to  and  fro  over  a  pit.  The  joint- 
ures were  not  closely  made,  and  hence  the 
uncaimy  creaking. 

The  way  was  down  a  muddy,  winding 
road  that  led  beneath  the  surface.  Here  and 
there  was  an  oily,  smoking  tin  lamp,  swung 
in  a  bracket  let  into  the  rock.  The  wind 
was  shut  out,  but  we  could  hear  it  roaring 
above  us. 

We  came  to  a  little  sentry-house.  A  tall 
man  came  out  of  it,  bearing,  at  arm's-length 
above  his  head,  a  flaming  lamp.  He  was  a 
convict.  He  wore  a  loose  jacket,  a  pair  of 
wide  pantaloons,  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  and  a 
small,  round  cap,  with  a  leather  visor.  The 
rough  cloth  was  irray,  and  it  was  marked  by 
horizontal  black  stripes  four  inches  apart. 

The  man  was  rather  slender,  and  he  had  a 
thin  face. 

"  Give  us  a  light  over  this  wet  place,"  said 
the  keeper,  in  a  mandatory  tone. 

"Yes,  sir!  yes,  sir!  '  cried  the  convict,  with 
hasty  servility. 

He  then  backed  before  us,  as  we  walked 


on,  bending  down  close  to  the  ground,  and 
sweeping  his  light  to  and  fro,  so  that  we 
might  see  where  to  place  our  feet  in  safety. 

We  entered  an  enormous  cavern,  whose 
sides  and  farthest  end  we  cofild  not  see.  Be- 
side us,  and  twinkling  far  off  in  the  distance, 
were  more  flaring  lamps,  and  we  heard  the 
echo  of  voices  proceeding  from  somewhere  in 
advance  of  us. 

On  our  left  there  seemed  to  be  an  ice-cov- 
ered river  or  pool.  Beyond  it  was  a  massive 
pillar  of  the  original  rock.  Fifty  yards  far- 
ther on  was  another  pillar.  The  roof  was 
jagged,  and  the  road  still  ran  downward. 
Suddenly  there  came  up  before  us  two  mules 
dragging  a  cart.  We  hardly  had  time  to  es- 
cape from  its  track.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
load  of  stone  sat  a  man  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand.  He  also  was  a  convict.  He  looked 
at  us  without  moving  his  head;  the  glare  of 
a  torch  peneti'ated  beneath  his  visor  and 
showed  us  his  eyes. 

Presently  we  came  to  two  more  convicts, 
and  then  to  six  more,  who  were  shoveling 
stone.  In  another  moment  we  reached  the 
breast,  or  the  heading;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  end  of  the  excavation. 

Here  there  were  twenty  convicts  working 
hard  in  the  flickering  light.  They  were 
making  a  prodigious  noise  Upon  a  scaf- 
folding twenty  feet  high  three  of  them  were 
boring  a  hole  into  the  rock.  One  held  the 
long  iron  drill  and  turned  it,  while  the  other 
two  rained  alternate  blows  upon  it  with 
sledges  which  they  swung  over  their  shoul- 
ders. These  two  seemed  gigantic.  Their 
actions  were  violent,  and  the  force  of  their 
strokes  was  fearful  to  behold.  Had  they 
been  working  their  way  through  a  castle- 
door  they  could  not  have  beat  upon  it  more 
savagely.  Their  shadows  upon  the  rocks 
W'Cre  even  more  furious  than  they  themselves 
were,  and  the  clanging  and  crashing  that 
failed  the  chamber  were  something  unearthi  r. 
There  were  other  drilling-parties  upon  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  men  were  breaking 
ore  Avith  hammers,  some  were  loading  carts 
with  it,  and  some  were  standing  panting  with 
exhaustion. 

All  were  in  the  convict's  dress.  The  tell- 
tale uniform  never  seemed  more  tragic  than 
it  did  then,  when  worn  deep  underground 
and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  world. 

The  keeper  spoke  to  several  of  the  men. 
One  of  them  showed  him  a  chain  that  had 
been  broken,  and  which  had  caused  the  fall 
of  three  men  from  a  staging  upon  the  rocks. 
He  exhibited  the  severed  link  with  great 
feeling,  and  descanted   upon  the  dishonesty 
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of  those  that  had  forged  it,  with  a  trembling 
voice. 

Another  came  up,  with  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous-looking iron  drill  balancing  in  his 
soiled  and  muscular  hand.  He  claimed,  in 
a  rough  tone,  that  it  was  not  tempered  prop- 
erly ;  that  its  edge  turned  upon  the  stone; 
that  it  was  a  sample  of  a  whole  lot  of  mean, 
cheating  tools,  the  makers  of  which  ought  to 
get  ten  years. 

Then  there  came  the  keeper  of  the  com- 
pany, who  told  of  one  man  who  would  not 
work  his  stint,  who  claimed  that  he  w"as  tired 
and  weak. 

The  superior  officer  looked  grave,  and 
pondered  a  little,  and  then  gave  an  answer 
that  was  not  to  be  heard  except  by  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  directed. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  leaving  the  keeper 
with  his  desperadoes.  They  w^ent  on  with 
their  loading,  and  piling,  and  drilling  with 
all  the  assiduity  of  men  who  work  for  for- 
tune ;  and  most  of  them  will  go  on  loading, 
piling,  and  drilling,  until  their  hair  turns 
white,  and  their  muscles  become  stiffened 
with  age. 

The  transition  to  the  upper  world  was 
vivid  enough. 

The  wind  was  higher,  the  air  was  more 
biting,  and  it  was  much  darker.  The  con- 
vict at  the  entrance  of  the  mine  came  out  to 
hold  his  lamp,  and  he  led  us  a  short  way  up 
the  incline,  and  left  us  under  the  shrieking 
pump. 

We  staggered  along  beside  the  palisade, 
with  the  snow  up  to  our  knees,  and  then  out 
across  the  yard  toward  the  hall  and  dormi- 
tory. 

We  came  to  a  building,  four  stories  high, 
built  of  granite.  In  its  front  was  a  large 
number  of  windows  crossed  with  heavy  bai's. 

The  door,  in  its  centre,  was  of  iron,  painted 
green,  and  thickly  studded  with  bolts.  In 
its  centre,  at  the  height  of  one's  eyes,  was  a 
small,  thick,  glaso  pane. 

Leaning  against  the  door,  shuddering  in 
the  cold,  was  a  little  boy  of  seven  years,  with 
a  red  Canadian  chouquet  on  his  head,  with  its 
long  tassel  falling  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
carried  both  of  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
upon  his  left  arm  was  a  tin  pail.  He  be- 
longed to  some  family  outside  of  the  walls. 

'■^What  do  you  want,  eh?" 

"  Yest"  (yeast),  he  piped. 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened.  A  head, 
with  a  uniform  cap,  appeared.  Its  eyes 
lighted  first  upon  the  boy. 

"  Yeast's  all  gone  an  hour  ago." 

The  boy,  without  looking  around  for  ex- 


planation or  protest,  fled  down  the  stone 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  and  his 
small  boot-heels  clattered  upon  the  flags 
until  he  reached  the  corner,  and  dashed  out 
upon  the  hushing  snow. 

We  entered  a  low,  square  anteroom  to  a 
kitchen.  Around  an  iron,  box-like  stove, 
which  was  fed  with  long  bolts  of  wood,  there 
sat  a  dozen  convicts  on  stools  and  boxes.  It 
was  nearly  dark,  and  one  had  to  look  hard 
to  see  their  complete  figures. 

If  they  had  been  talking,  thoy  had  sud- 
denly become  silent  enough.  jNIost  of  them 
held  their  positions  rigidly,  and  did  not  look 
at  us. 

We  crossed  the  rough,  worn,  and  snow- 
wet  flags,  and  ascended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Then  we  came  to  a  stone  corridor, 
from  which  led  several  doors. 

The  walls  of  this  corridor,  and  its  ceiling, 
were  decorated  with  colors  laid  on  to  imitate 
diff:.n-ent  sorts  of  highly-tinted  and  thickly- 
veiued  marble.  This  was  the  work  of  an 
artist-convict. 

Before  us  was  another  door,  also  heavily 
studded  with  bolts.  It  was  opened  by  a 
huge  brass  key  ten  inches  long.  Beyond  it 
was  the  hall  in  which  the  convicts  slept. 
Their  cells  consisted  of  small  burrows,  in  a 
massive  and  gigantic  pile  of  masonry,  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  high.  The 
cells  were  in  four  tiers,  and  were  reached  by 
iron  galleries.  All  of  this  was  inclosed  in  a 
cage  of  granite  and  iron.  The  sides  of  the 
cage  were  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  doors 
of  the  cells,  and,  by  standing  in  one  corner, 
one  could  command  every  entrance  upon  one 
side  and  one  end  of  the  pile.  Thus  two  men 
could  watch  six  hundred. 

As  we  entered  this  cage  all  was  silent. 
There  were  two  or  three  keepers  moving 
quietly  about,  as  if  in  a  sick-room,  and  their 
eyes  were  constantly  wandering  over  the  lo'.ig 
rows  of  black  gratings  before  them. 

Behind  these  gratings,  sleeping  as  soundly 
and  safely  as  other  men  sleep,  perhaps,  were 
five  hundred  burglars,  thieves,  forgers,  ruf- 
fians, murderers,  and  scoundrels  of  all  grades 
and  qualities.  In  passing  along  in  front  of 
their  gratings  one  could  hear  their  sighs, 
their  soft  breathings,  and  their  restless  turn- 
ings. The  subduction  of  sleep  had  made 
them  like  the  honest  ones  of  their  kind,  or 
like  children.  The  hot  tempers,  the  treach- 
erous weaknesses,  the  insidious  desires,  w'cre 
all  in  repose;  the  lying  tongues,  the  deceiv- 
ing eyes,  the  stealthy  feet,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  hands,  were  all  stilled  and  made 
harmless. 
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One's  heart  sank  as  it  became  possible  to 
imagine  what  would  result  were  all  these 
tigers  to  be  touched  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
be  shown  that  all  the  doors  between  them 
and  the  world  were  open.    The  reflux  of  this   j 
gathered  fever  upon  the  still  ailing  commu- 
nity would  set  it  in  a  blaze.     Could  these 
hard   hearts,  untamed  passions,  and  subtle 
distempers  be  again  turned  loose  in  a  single   | 
volume,  it  would  cause  people  to  arm  them-    j 
selves  to  the  teeth,  the  officers  to  turn  into   ' 
hounds,  all  innocence  to  fly  to  cover,  all  pro- 
perty to  be  hidden,  the  courts  to  sit  by  can- 
dle-light as  well  as  by  daylight,  and  society 
to  search  and  winnow  itself  until  the  hand- 
ful of  miscreants  were  separated  again. 

Upon  being  told  that  there  had  been  but 
one  escape  from  this  prison  in  a  year,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  been  such  vigilant  guards. 
"But  are  there  many  attempts  made?" 
"Yes,  many.  But  we  never  rest  while 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  recapture." 

"  When  an  escape  is  discovered,  what  is 
your  course?" 

At  this  instant  a  few  short,  quick  steps 
were  heard  behind,  and  a  keeper  whispered 
rapidly  in  the  ear  of  his  chief: 

"  Red-Pepper  Tim  has  got  out  of  the  forge, 
and  has  got  away." 

"Double  your  men  in  the  hall  here!"  cried 
the  other;  and  then  said,  in  response  to  the 
question,  "You  shall  see  what  we  do." 

In  another  instant  we  were  in  the  corri- 
dor. A  keeper  was  coming  up  the  stairs  at 
the  head  of  a  file  of  convicts.  He  held  a 
cocked  revolver  in  his  hand.  He  hurried 
them  along  the  hall  and  into  their  cells. 
These  were  the  ones  that  we  had  seen  in  the 
anteroom  below.  All  that  were  not  in  the 
mine  and  the  forge,  which  were  worked  night 
and  day,  were  now  under  lock  and  key. 

Another  keeper  ran  to  a  bell-rope  that 
hung  near  by  and  pulled  it.  The  action  was 
followed  by  a  loud  and  startling  clang  from 
above.  Meanwhile,  the  other  keepers  ran 
down  the  stairs  and  across  the  anteroom  to 
the  outer  door.  Then  there  was  another 
clang  of  the  bell,  then  a  third  and  last.  Tlie 
sounds  were  caught  by  the  wind  and  whirled 
off  and  stifled,  and  clouds  of  fine  snow  rushed 
down  from  the  roof,  half  blinding  us.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  last  clang  of  the 
bell  an  awful  whistle  from  a  .-teom-cngine 
seemed  to  come  from  all  around,  under  our 
feet  and  over  our  heads:  and  its  rending, 
tearing  sound  seemed  to  express  the  utmost 
consternation  and  alarm.  Mingled  with  it 
was  the  clangor  of  a  bell  at  the  gate  of  the 


prison.  From  all  points  there  were  to  be 
seen  the  light  of  lanterns  rising  and  falling 
as  their  bearers  ran  to  their  various  posts. 
A  dozen  men  sprang  up  from  all  points  and 
exchanged  brief  questions  and  briefer  an- 
swers. "Who  is  it?"  "Red-Pepper  Tim." 
"AVhat,  again?"  "Have  the  ofl^-guards 
come  in  ?"  "  They  are  coming  now."  "  Search 
the  wood-piles  first."  "  Don't  permit  a  single 
man  to  pass  out,"  "Get  some  coffee  for  the 
men  on  post." 

The  keepers  and  guards  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  running  as  fast  as  they  could 
I  through  the  drilts  of  snow.  The  vhistle 
1  still  blew  its  dreadful  note,  and  the  bell  at 
I  the  gate  still  rang  its  noisy  and  not  unmusi- 
!  cal  peal.  Loud  shcuts  were  to  be  heard 
I  from  the  ether  side  of  the  fence,  and  with 
these  were  mingled  the  sharp  and  ominous 
,   barking  and  laying  of  dogs. 

For  each  prisoner  captured  fifty  dollars 
^re  paid  to  the  citizen  who  brings  him  in  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  people  that  lived 
within  the  sound  of  the  present  alarm  were 
aroused  and  on  the  lookout.  All  Danne- 
mora  was  on  its  feet,  listening,  watching,  and 
staring  into  the  storm,  ready  to  seize  the 
luckless  prison-breaker  should  he  fall  within 
its  ken. 

There  was  not  a  mortal  that  was  not  ar- 
rayed against  this  bold  and  venturesome 
criminal.  Every  man  and  boy,  with  the 
chance  of  fitty  dollars  before  his  eyes,  beat 
up  the  old  hiding-places  of  men  who  had  es- 
caped in  former  days,  and  never  rested. 

All  the  place,  in  the  yard  and  out  of  it, 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  The  head 
keeper  hurried  off"  to  the  forge  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  the  man's  escape. 

The  forge  was  the  building  from  ^\hose 
chimney  there  burned  the  blue  flame. 

From  out  its  barred  windows  there  burst 
a  cheery,  yellow  glow,  and  in  spite  of  the 
incident  that  had  happened,  its  huge  ham- 
mers were  beating,  its  fires  were  roaring,  and 
its  monstrous  rollers  were  going  round  and 
round,  shaking  the  earth  in  their  struggles. 

The  door  consisted  of  a  massive  grating. 
Two  men  with  drawn  revolvers  stood  be- 
side it. 

The  chief  keeper  and  two  others  were  ad- 
mitted. 

"  How  was  it  done — quick?" 
"  Come  this  way." 

We  were  led  past  twenty  convicts,  most 
of  whom  were  laughing.  Their  faces  were 
black  with  the  dust  of  the  forge,  and  the 
gleam  of  their  eyes  and  their  teeth  were  for- 
bidding.    The  w-ay  lay  past  three  furnaces, 
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from  whose  gapiug  mouths  there  came  waves 
of  heat  which  one  had  to  guard  from  the 
face. 

The  guide  ran  on  behind  a  monstrous  bal- 
ance wheel,  whose  mighty  rim  was  rushing 
in  awful  circles  through  the  air. 

He  pointed  to  a  square  hole  in  the  roof. 

"  He  got  out  there." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  out?  Who  let  him 
out?" 

"  It  was  Maguard's  watch." 

"Well?" 

"  Tim  asked  him  to  come  and  look  at  a 
model  of  a  perpetual  motion  wheel  that  he 
liad  made.  He  stepped  round  in  the  dark, 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  other  gunrds,  and  was 
bending  over  when  he  set  upon  him,  and  had 
him  down  in  a  second.  Tim  quitted  the 
i"est,  got  up  on  the  braces,  ran  along,  kicked 
open  an  old  chimney  hole,  and  made  for  the 
vard." 

"D— n!  what  else?" 

"  Winslow,  the  other  keeper,  ran  down  and 
stood  before  the  hole,  and  swore  that  he'd 
shoot  the  first  man  that  advanced.  They 
emptied  Maguard's  revolver  at  him,  and 
then  gave  up.  A  negro  set  up  an  alarm, 
and  one  of  them  drew  a  knife  and  set  upon 
him,  and  cut  his  arm  in  a  dozen  places." 

"  Tim  was  a  fool  to  try  on  such  a  night  as 
this.     We  shall  track  him  in  the  snow." 

"  His  friends  had  a  sleigh  and  horses  out- 
side.    He  was  rich,  you  remember." 

"Then  we  can  track  the  sleigh  and 
horses." 

"  But  your  harnesses  are  all  cut  to  pieces." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  His  confederates  say  so." 

"  Then  it  is  high  time  that  we  were  at 
work," 

The  search  for  the  man  continued  all  that 
night.  The  few  minutes  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  escape,  had  permitted  the  storm  to 
cover  his  careful  footprints,  and,  after  a  few 
indentations  in  the  soft  snow,  they  were  lost 
altogether.  The  whole  place  was  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  at  ten,  at  eleven,  and  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  hour  in  the 
morning,  the  weary,  wet,  and  tired  searchers, 
with  their  flaring  lanterns,  buttoned  coats, 
and  low  cloth  caps,  met  together  and  con- 
sulted in  the  driving  wind,  and  then  dis- 
persed again  to  try  fresh  hunts.  Lamps 
burned  everywhere  until  the  gray  of  the 
morning  began  to  succeed  the  night. 

The  labor  and  the  routine  of  the  strange 
prison  went  on,  however,  much  as  usual. 
The  men  still  drilled  and  blasted  in  the  mine, 
the  huge  crushing-mills  still  ground  the  ore, 


the  furnaces  still  burned  with  their  roar- 
ing fires,  and  the  nail-machines  in  the  long 
white  buildings  still  bit  at  their  metal  food. 

Yet,  in  the  faces  and  the  bearing  of  the 
convicts  there  could  be  detected  a  certain 
watchfulness  and  alertness,  a  certain  fierce 
observation  of  all  men  and  all  incidents. 
The  escape  had  quickened  their  spirits,  and 
their  dormant  energies  and  desires  had  be- 
come savagely  revived.  Every  keeper  held 
his  breath,  and  marked  every  unwonted 
move  of  his  watchful  and  dangennis  zebras. 

Now  that  it  was  daylight,  people  and 
teams  were  freely  permitted  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  prison-gates,  though  under  the 
closest  inspection.  The  storm  still  continued 
with  unabated  violence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell 
was  not  very  large,  yet  the  sight  of  objects 
fitly  yards  distant  was  eflfectually  prevented 
by  it.'      . 

Huge  box-sleighs  twenty-five  feet  long, 
filled  with  charcoal,  and  drawn  by  four 
sturdy,  steaming  horses,  began  to  turn  into 
the  yard  from  the  desolate  roads  without, 
and  their  drivers,  wrapped  like  mummies, 
urged  them  up  the  steep  ascents  toward  the 
mills.  Alternate  with  these,  there  appeared 
broad  sleds,  piled  with  huge  logs  of  forest- 
wood,  fresh  from  the  sides  of  the  distant 
mountains. 

These  two  reminders  of  the  wild  and  un- 
kempt region  without  only  served  to  make 
the  singular  character  of  the  outlaw  commu- 
nity within  the  more  distinct  and  forbidding. 
It  was  by  these  means  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  simple  and  primitive  conditions  of 
its  surroundings,  and  its  iniquity  appeared 
as  the  graphic  reverse  of  the  picture. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  woman  that  had  come 
to  seek  her  information  respecting  her  hus- 
band appeared  at  the  office 

She  had  hardly  stepped  within  the  room, 
when,  on  glancing  nervously  through  a  win- 
dow which  looked  toward  the  centre  of  the 
yard,  she  beheld  her  husband  coming  down 
the  descent  in  company  with  an  officer. 

He  was  attired  in  citizen's  dress.  He  wore 
a  new  pair  of  gray  pantaloons,  a  gray  vest,  a 
brown  coat,  a  black-felt  hat,  and  he  had  a 
woolen  scarf  wound  twice  about  his  neck, 
with  its  ends  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He 
was  a  short,  stocky  man,  with  a  good-na- 
tured face,  which  was  adorned  with  a  vain 
black  mustache. 

He  was  "going  out."  That  is,  his  term 
of  ten  years  for  burglary  had,  less  a  consider- 
able commutation  for  good  conduct,  just  ex- 
pired, and  he  was  quitting  his  jail. 
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The  woman  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation, 
and  ran  back  through  the  door,  leaving  it 
open  in  her  flight,  and,  ignoring  the  round- 
about paths,  plunged  iuto  the  snow,  in  order 
to  reach  her  husband  at  the  earliest  instant. 

"Jim!  Jim!"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  half 
stifled  with  sobs,  "  Jim,  b'y,  here  I  am !  Oh, 
let  me  have  ye  in  me  arrums!" 

The  snow  was  above  her  knees  and  she 
stumbled  along  now  grasping  at  her  dress, 
and  now  stretching  out  her  arms  at  the  aston- 
ished man,  who  did  not  seem  at  first  to  recog- 
nize her.  •  Suddenly  he  threw  down  a  bundle 
that  he  was  carrying. 

"  Be  th'  poker,  ould  woman  !  is  that  ver- 
self?" 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  a  short, 
spasmodic  laugh,  and  then  dashed  forward. 
They  met  in  the  middle  of  a  drift,  and  fell 
upon  each  other's  necks  with  wild  delight. 
There  could  never  have  been  a  warmer  greet- 
ing than  that.  They  behaved  like  children. 
They  would  pause  for  an  instant  in  their 
caresses,  but  only  to  renew  their  embraces 
and  exclamations: 

"  An'  ye' re  here,  Meg !" 

"  I  am  that,  God  be  praised  !" 

"  An'  in  sich  a  starm  !" 

"  An'  what  'ud  I  care  fur  tin  starms!" 

"  To  be  sure,  that's  so.  I'm  free  this 
blissid  day !" 

"  Who  knows  it  better  than  mesilf  ?  Ah, 
Jim, nine  years,  an'  niver  a  worrd  from  ye!" 

"Is  it  reproachin'  ye  are?  Thin,  be  the 
same  token,  I'd  say  the  same  ter  yesdf :  naine 
years  crackin'  sthones  in  this  wildtherness, 
and  niver  a  loine  did  I  hear.  Sez  I  to  me- 
silf, •'  They're  all  didder  nor  the  twilve  fishes  ' 
— which  ye  ain't,  praise  the  powers!" 

They  came  out  of  the  drift  holding  each 
other's  hands  tightly,  and  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  red  and  laughing  faces.  They 
talked  almost  incessantly,  and  when  the 
man  was  dii'ected  to  answer  the  clerk  vari- 
ous questions  respecting  his  commitment  and 
his  former  history,  he  could  hardly  give  the 
necessary  time,  so  engrossed  was  he  with  the 
description  that  his  wife  was  volubly  pour- 
ing forth  of  their  children,  neighbors,  and 
surroundings.  Finally  the  query  came,  in 
due  course  : 

"Were  you  ever  in  prison  before?" 

This  caught  his  ear  at  once,  and  turning 
from  the  woman  who  was  detailing  some  of 
her  household  matters,  he  said,  deliberately, 
and  with  an  inclined  head  and  bent  body, 
and  with  a  number  of  blows  of  his  open  palm 
upon  the  broad  rail  bef  )re  him  : 

"  Not  wance,   sor,  and,  as  oi   hope  fur  a 
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favorable  judgmint,  it  niver  will  be  twoice. 
'Twas  difhcut  cii'cumstances,  and  a  divil  fur 
a  judge,  that  got  me  here  this  toime,  but  ye 
ken  wroite  there  in  that  buke  that  nather  av 
'em  'uU  lay  their  phists  on  me  again  whoile 
oi  have  me  siviu  sinsis." 

He  kept  his  attitude  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  with  a  somewhat  laughable  mo- 
tion, he  quickly  turned  his  face  up  toward 
his  wife,  and  they  instantly  fell  together 
again  in  another  paroxysm  of  joy  and 
elation. 

He  went  around  and  shook  hands  warmly 
with  all  present,  and  in  a  trembling  voice, 
which  he  tried  hard  to  command,  he  bade 
all  an  adieu.  Then  he  blustered  toward  the 
door,  with  his  wife  in  his  train,  and  the  two 
hastened  down  toward  the  prison-gate,  beside 
which  stood  a  guard  with  a  key  in  his  hand. 
As  the  man  approached  him  he  looked  up  at 
the  officer.  The  head-keeper,  who  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  piazza,  raised  his  hand,  palm 
outward,  in  salute,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
gate  responded  in  like  manner. 

Then  he  opened  the  wicket  with  a  some- 
what formal  manner,  and  the  ex-prisoner 
sprang  through  and  threw  his  hat  in  theaii*. 
Stiff  as  he  was  with  the  rust  of  forty  years, 
he  cut  a  pigeon-wing  on  the  spot,  and  gave 
vent  to  a  sort  of  view-halloa,  which  the 
W'oman  emphasized  with  a  Avild  flourish  oi 
her  shawled  arms,  and  then  the  two  dis- 
appeared behind  the  wall. 

An  hour  subsequent  to  this  the  sun  broke 
through  the  dense  clouds,  and  illuminated 
tha  country  with  its  splendor.  The  wind 
ceased,  and  a  calm  settled  down  upon  the 
hitherto  tempestuous  scene. 

The  prisoners  'were  all  at  work  at  their 
various  tasks.  The  whole  company  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  shops,  and  the 
buildings,  which  were  principally  of  stone, 
resembled,  in  themselves  and  their  positions, 
a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  village. 

The  dark,  gray  line  offence,  however,  in- 
terrupted here  and  there  with  lofty  watch- 
towers,  harshly  spoiled  the  similitude.  In 
the  pure  walls  of  the  whitewashed  buildings 
there  were  let  the  interminable  bars.  There 
were  bars  over  the  mouths  of  the  chimneys, 
bars  over  all  the  doors,  bars  over  all  the 
gates,  bars  over  the  ventilators,  bars  over  the 
sewer-mouths,  bars  over  the  looi^-holes,  bars 
over,  across,  within  and  without,  preventing 
egress  or  ingress,  sideways,  or  lengthways,  or 
edgeways,  from  or  to  any  place  unless  willed 
by  the  keepers  or  turnkeys.  One  seemed 
free  to  walk  hither  and  thither  just  as  he 
desired.     The  way  appeared  to  be  open  from 
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this  point  to  all  other  points  within  the  pris- 
on bounds;  one  f.-lt,  in  the  clear  and  buoy- 
ant air,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  broad 
scene  stretching  away  for  many  miles,  unem- 
barrassed, open,  and  unlimited,  a  peculiar 
reuse  of  freedom  and  unrestraint  which,  at 
the  first  move  within  this  hard  place,  was 
sure  to  receive  a  check.  There  were  obstacles 
everywhere.  At  every  hundred  yards  you 
must  show  your  pass.  A  step  this  way, 
brought  you  to  a  grating ;  a  step  that  way, 
and  you  found  yourself  confronted  and 
stopped  by  another.  It  was  a  Woodstock 
maze,  with  stone  and  iron  for  hedges,  and 
Freedom  for  the  Loved  One. 

The  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  in  this 
prison  prevents  the  use  of  the  strict  rules,  for- 
l)idding  conversation  and  restricting  action, 
that  are  employed  with  success  in  other  insti- 
tutions of  like  character.  As  ore  enters  the 
presence  of  a  company  of  workmen,  they 
turn  and  look  at  him,  and  it  is  not  forbidden 
to  talk  with  them,  of  course  under  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  subject  of  conversation. 
They  chat  freely  with  one  another,  and  a  cer- 
tain communism  is  to  be  observed  among 
them.  They  live  together  ;  they  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  common  in- 
fringement of  laws,  an]  by  distance  and  tra- 
dition; they  are  one;  they  form  a  spectacle  ; 
they  are  kept  aloof;  therefore  they  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  thing.  And  there  being  no 
one  to  frown  upon  them,  and  there  l)eing  no 
great,  virtuous  people  near  by  that  shun 
them,  and  call  them  bad  names,  they  make 
a  pool  of  their  iniquities,  and  tacitly  agree 
together  to  think  little  of  it. 

They  keep  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
ways,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  an  atmos- 
])here  of  reproof  or  warning.  They  rise  at 
the  sound  of  the  prison-bell,  go  to  their  break- 
fast of  coffee  and  bread,  march  to  their  sev- 
eral places  of  work,  and  toil  until  twelve. 
Then  they  march  back  to  their  dinner  of 
stew,  or  cold  meat,  or  thickened  broth,  bread, 
and  cold  water,  and,  twenty  minutes  later, 
march  back  again  t)  their  work,  and  toil 
until  five.  At  that  hour  they  again  march 
down  from  the  shops,  take  from  the  stew- 
ards, who  are  also  prisoners  in  the  same 
striped  suits,  certain  portions  of  bread  and 
molasses,  which  constitute  their  suppers,  and 
then  ascend,  with  weary  feet,  the  groaning 
iron  stairs,  and  pass  along  the  balconies 
until  each  one  is  opposite  the  door  of  his 
own  cell.  Then  they  bend  their  heads  and 
enter  these  cells,  bearing  their  hunches  of 
bread  and  their  tin  pannikins  before  thorn. 

The  entrance  of  the  prisoner  into  his  cell 


is  an  act  more  significant  to  the  looker-on 
than  any  other  that  he  performs.  After  the 
imprisonment  of  his  spirit  all  day  long  within 
the  limitations  and  requirements  of  his  task, 
he  thrusts  his  body  into  a  prison  of  granite. 
After  having  lived  under  the  harsh  domina- 
tion of  an  eye  while  the  light  lasted,  he  now 
places  his  body  for  the  night  in  a  place 
whence  escape  is  impossible.  He  passes  the 
door,  draws  in  his  hands  to  his  breast,  so 
that  he  may  turn  around,  releases  one  of 
them  by  throwing  the  bread  it  holds  upon 
his  pallet,  and  then  swings-to  his' iron  door. 
It  closes  with  a  loud  clang.  He  stands  for 
an  instant  in  the  dim  light  listening  to  the 
other  doors  clanging  above,  below,  and  on 
either  side,  and  then  looks  down  at  his  soiled 
dress,  his  wet  shoes,  and  watches  the  pools 
that  the  melted  snow  makes  upon  the  floor. 
Then  he  takes  off"  his  cap  and  sits  down  in 
the  gloom  to  eat  hiiJ  bread.  He  breaks  off* 
morsel  after  morsel  with  his  rough  fingers, 
and,  with  his  eyes  stupidly  fixed  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  he  slowly  devours.  The  mus- 
cles of  his  coarse  face  swell  and  relax ;  his 
legs  are  drawn  up ;  his  feet  are  turned  in  at 
the  toes;  and  his  pan  rests  upon  his  knees. 
Befirre  him,  upon  his  bed,  is  his  measure  of 
cold  water.  His  disheveled  hair,  the  rising 
of  his  jacket-collar  up  about  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  the  ferocious,  hungry  motions  of  his 
hands,  his  heavy  breathing,  the  terrible 
shape  and  color  of  his  garments,  fill  one 
with  dread  and  aversion ;  and  it  is  not  until 
it  bacomes  possible  to  lose  sight  of  such  a 
figure  that  pity  for  it  reasserts  itself. 

There  is  a  small  library  in  the  prison. 
From  it  every  convict  is  jDermitted  to  draw 
four  books  each  month. 

This  collection  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
good  chaplain,  a  God-fearing  and  earnest 
man,  who  has  a  heart  broad  and  rich  enough 
for  all  the  demands  for  sympathy  which  even 
this  sad  community  can  raak?  upon  it.  He 
showed  the  writer  the  simple  and  cold  apart- 
ment that  contained  the  shelves,  and  pointed 
out  the  desks  where  the  convicts  wrote  their 
l?tters.  Hanging  in  a  little  niche  in  the  wall, 
and  upon  adjacent  hooks,  were  the  striped 
jacket  and  the  striped,  round-visored  cap  of 
a  convict-clerk;  and  they  so  resembled  a 
school-boy's  property,  in  all  excepting  the 
prison-stamp,  that,  in  passing  by,  the  chap- 
lain stopped  and  gazed  at  them  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

It  is  the  chaplain  that  penetrates  beneath 
the  husk  of  a  convict's  heart,  if  any  one  ever 
succeeds  in  doing  so.  He  has  no  part  in 
their  labor,  their  punishnaont,  or  th  ir  hard- 
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ships,  and  into  his  willing  ear  they  pour  the 
tendernesses  and  the  heart-aches  that  a  stern 
custom  demands  shall  not  be  betrayed  else- 
where. 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  convicts  in  cha- 
pel. The  service  was  held  in  a  large,  low, 
broad,  plain  apartment  over  the  dining-hall. 
At  the  end  opposite  the  door  was  a  raised 
dais,  upon  which  was  a  plain,  painted  pulpit, 
encircled  with  a  white  railing  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  convicts  came  from  their  cells 
at  a  stated  hour,  and  seated  upon  the  plat- 
form we  could  hear  the  gradually  increasing 
roar  of  footsteps  as  they  came  along  the  gal- 
leries and  up  the  stairs.  The  volume  in- 
creased until  the  mingled  clatter  of  bolts, 
the  clanging  of  iron,  and  the  beat  of  the 
feet  made  a  tumult  that  was  somewhat  ter- 
rifying. 

The  leader  of  the  line  appeared.  He  was 
a  short  man,  with  a  sullen  and  brutal  visage. 
His  arms  were  folded,  his  body  thrown  quite 
off  its  balance  to  the  rear,  and  with  slow  and 
perfect  precision  he  gave  the  step  to  those 
that  followed  him  almost  breast  to  back. 
The  file  came  on  into  the  room,  advanced 
down  the  aisle,  and  turned  into  the  first  row, 
and  seated  itself  with  considerable  noise. 
The  whole  mass  of  prisoners  followed  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  due  time  the  hall  was  filled. 

In  raised  seats  on  either  side  of  the  apart- 
ment keepers  were  stationed,  and  from  their 
perches  they  were  able  to  keep  the  entire  as- 
semblage under  surveillance.  The  chaplain 
opened  the  services  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
the  terrible  battery  of  eyes  became  trained 
directly  upon  him.  It  was  a  school  for  phys- 
iognomists. There  was  not  an  ill  and  wicked 
(]uality  of  the  human  mind  that  did  not  have 
its  exponent  somewhere  in  that  collection  of 
six  hundred  faces.  Cruelty,  deceit,  treachery, 
revenge,  hate,  shame,  bitterness,  jealousy,  in 
r.ll  their  hundred  phases  and  cumplexions, 
were  boldly  and  graphically  pictured  forth 
in  that  restless  sea.  From  every  visage  that 
effective  veil  of  hair  which  a  kind  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  masculines  had  been 
thoroughly  stripped,  and  the  tell-tale  lips 
revealed  the  secrets  of  the  passions.  Some 
heads  erected  themselves  defiantly  (though 
Heaven  only  knows  what  they  had  to  defy); 
some  gazed  scornfully  at  the  good  man's 
posture  of  prayer;  some,  cynically  critical, 
turned  a  derisive  ear;  some  were  apathetic; 
some  were  moving  with  a  certain  tigerish 
restlessness;  some  looked  up  at  the  ceiling; 
some  were  turned  toward  the  windows  with  a 
far-away  expression ;  some  scowled,  some  were 
heedless,  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  attentive. 


At  the  ba(;k  of  the  hall  was  a  choir.  It 
was  comj)osed  of  eight  convicts.  There  was 
a  small  organ,  and  this  was  played  by  a 
"life-man,"  that  is,  by  one  who  had  been 
condemned,  for  the  enormity  of  his  crimes, 
to  imprisonment  within  these  walls  until 
death  should  seize  him.  Not  only  was  the 
organist  a  life-man,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
eight  were  life-men.  The  deeds  of  some  of 
these  wretches  would  freeze  one's  blood  in 
the  telling;  yet,  with  all  the  fervor  and  pre- 
cision of  a  corps  of  honest  men,  they  sang 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee!"  and  sang  it 
stirringly.  Some  of  the  singers  were  short 
and  some  were  tall ;  one  wore  spectacles ;  an- 
other had  red  hair;  another  had  an  enor- 
mous chest;  and,  in  the  ardor  of  their  sing- 
ing, they  rolled  their  cropped  heads  this  way 
and  that,  and  threw  them  back  in  something 
like  ecstasy.  Their  voices  were  harsh,  and 
when  they  found  a  note  in  their  middle  reg- 
ister they  held  it  in  unison.  There  was  one 
that  sang  high,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  in  spite  of  the  organist,  and 
there  were  two  that  sang  deep  base,  and  they 
revelled  when  their  chances  came  in  turn. 

At  noon  of  the  day  on  which  the  prisoner 
escaped,  the  writer  saw  the  convicts  march  in 
from  their  several  shops  and  tasks  to  dinner. 
They  came  from  different  parts  of  the  yard, 
and  their  approach  wa.s  arranged  so  that  but 
one  company  could  reach  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  at  a  time.  The  weather,  with  a  fa- 
cility peculiar  to  the  climate,  had  again 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  a  dense  snow 
was  falling,  accompanied  by  a  high  and 
boisterous  wind.  AH  distant  objects  w^ere 
effectually  obscured,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
intei-vals  between  the  gusts  that  even  the 
nearest  could  be  discerned. 

It  was  middle  of  winter.  The  air  was  bit- 
ing and  one  trembled  even  under  the  heavi- 
est clothing.  The  prison-buildings  could 
hardly  be  seen.  Here  one  caught  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  a  row  of  windows,  and  there 
an  instant's  view  of  a  roof  or  a  cupola  high 
up  in  the  sky.  The  huge  wreaths  of  snow- 
came  careering  upward  and  downward,  rush- 
ing and  pouring  over  each  other  with  an  en- 
veloping motion  that  made  one  fear  that  he 
was  about  to  be  stifled.  Through  this  storm 
there  came  the  convicts  marching  in  tiles, 
with  their  close  lock-step,  and  with  the  hands 
of  each  one  laid  uj)on  the  shoulders  of  his 
comrade  in  front.  Two  or  three  files  wound 
down  from  the  hills,  and  two  or  three  came 
up  from  the  low  ground.  Now  the  snow  shut 
them  in,  and  now  it  swept  aside  and  ex- 
posed them  still  marching  and  still  in  line. 
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Beside  them,  with  their  loug  coats  blowing 
about  tlieir  legs,  struggled  the  keepers,  with 
their  half-blinded  eyes  still  resolutely  fixed 
upon  their  charges.  The  men  bowed  their 
heads  against  the  blasts,  now  on  this  side 
and  now  on  tliat,  and  the  folds  of  their  jack- 
ets became  filled  with  snow.  One  file  after 
another  crept  gradually  in  toward  the  green, 
iron-bolted  door,  and  the  fierce,  hard  faces, 
wet  and  dripping,  were  covered  with  red 
Hushes.  The  black  stripes  in  their  clothing 
were  half  obliterated  by  the  soft  mantles 
which  had  been  thrown  over  them,  and  as 


They  are  not  clear,  rapid,  and  springing,  but 
are  slow  and  scuffling,  and  they  seem  to  carry 
in  them  the  full  depressing  weight  of  failing 
hearts. 

All  that  day  there  had  been  kept  up  a 
strict  and  eager  search  for  the  escaped  man. 
The  people  on  the  outside,  familiar  with 
the  tricks  and  ways  of  the  convicts  that  had 
broken  jail,  had  beaten  the  country  for 
miles  around.  They  had  searched  the  cre- 
vasses and  caves  of  the  rocky  hills  above, 
and  the  secret  places  in  the  valleys  below, 
but    thus   far  without   avail.      The   prisou- 
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the  heads  of  the  lines,  with  tramping  and 
regular  footfalls,  came  upon  the  flags  and 
began  to  enter  the  door  of  the  refectory,  the 
latter  part  of  the  files  would  be  still  involved 
in  the  fog  of  the  smoke-like  snow.  Beyond 
them,  like  ghosts,  there  would  be  another 
file,  and  to  the  right  another,  and  to  the  left 
yet  another,  all  behind  white  veils;  and 
while  they  gathered  together,  there  came 
from  the  tower  above  their  heads  the  loud 
and  incessant  clangor  of  the  brazen  prison- 
bell,  whose  notes,  now  deafening  and  now 
soft  as  the  wind  permitted,  kept  up  a  wild 
accompaniment  to  their  weary  and  dreary 
stepping.  The  stone  flags,  with  which  the 
floor  from  the  outer  door  to  the  door  of  the 
(lining-hall  is  paved,  are  deeply  worn  by  the 
attrition  of  footsteps.  One  wouhl  think,  after 
having  the  grind  and  force  of  these  footsteps, 
that  they  would  wear  through  adamant. 
They  are   inexpressibly  sullen   and    heavy. 


keepers  had  gone  to  all  the  cross-roads  and 
bridges  for  miles  around,  and  a  net  had  in- 
closed the  entire  region. 

Within  the  yard  the  search  was  as  active 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  as  it  had 
been  ten  minutes  after  the  man's  flight. 
The  area  of  the  place  was  large,  and  there 
were  thousands  of  crevices  that  would  afford 
effective  shelter  to  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
human  body.  As  the  time  drew  on,  and  as 
the  coming  of  another  night  was  close  at 
hand,  the  thirty  searchers  redoubled  their 
eflforts,  not  relishing  the  prospect  of  another 
twelve  hours  of  sleeplessness. 

But  at  four  o'clock,  a  bent  and  languid 
figure  was  discovered  descending  a  hill  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  yard.  It  was  found 
to  be  the  missing  man.  His  clothing  was 
stiffened  with  ice,  his  face  was  white  and 
purple,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 

He  was  at  once  (questioned  in  regard  to  his 
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movements  after  breaking  away.  He  re- 
plied, with  great  trouble,  that  he  had  found 
that  his  friends  outside  had  not  fulHlled  their 
agreement,  and  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
yard  over  the  fence,  and  had  crept  into  a 
wood-pile,  and  had  remained  there  until 
forced  by  the  cold  to  surrender  himself 

He  was  ill,  and  frightfully  benumbed,  and 
he  was  conducted  to  the  kitchen  by  a  guard, 
while  over  his  tottering  and  shivering  figure 
the  great  bell  and  the  great  whistle  sounded 
jubilate,  and  gave  advice,  at  the  saaie  time, 


be  shut  out  from  mankind  ;  but  it  is  awful 
to  be  separated,  by  an  inexorable  distance, 
from  its  sympathetic  presence,  and  to  live  in 
the  centre  of  a  frowning  and  rugged  land- 
scape. It  is  easy  for  a  convict  to  repent  and 
resolve  well  when  he  is  imprisoned  where 
the  affairs  of  the  world  flow  around  about 
him;  but  it  is  hard  when  there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  happy  and  successful  innocence 
before  his  eyes.  It  is  great  punishment  to 
be  a  convict;  but  it  is  death  to  the  soul  to 
be  au  outcast. 


Cascade  of  the  Alhambra,  at  Trenton  Falls. 


to  all  the  country,  that  the  wretch  was  again 
a  prisoner.  The  dread  community  then  sank 
at  once  into  its  old  routine,  and  the  ripple 
that  had  broken  over  its  rules  and  its  quie- 
tude faded  away  and  vanished  altogether. 

Perhaps  it  would  ba  hard  to  find  a  subject 
over  which  one  might  brood  so  long  aud  so 
deeply  as  that  of  incarceration  in  this  par- 
ticular place. 

All  the  usual  conditions  of  a  prisoner's  life 
are  here  intensified  and  exaggerated,  and  they 
are  invested,  at  least  to  a  looker-on,  with  a 
certain  domestic  emphasis  that  makes  them 
appear  more  than  ordinarily  severe  and  sor- 
rowful. 

To  sleep  in  a  cell  is  one  thing;  but  to  sleep 
m  a  cell  in  a  mountain  prison,  where  the 
winds  howl  almost  perpetually,  is  another. 
To  labor  to  expiate  crime  is  always  terrible; 
but  to  labor  in  the  earth  and  in  the  deathly 
smoke  of  forges  is  brute-like.     It  is  hard  to 


K'ot  only  are  the  imr/.ediate  conditions  of 
a  prisoner's  life  singularly  changed  and  ren- 
dered more  onerous  at  Clinton,  but  the 
broader  questions  of  prison  economy  there 
take  upon  themselves  more  force  and  color. 
Rules  and  plans  which  apply  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  other  places,  here  meet  with  obstacles 
which  either  weaken  their  force,  or  nullify 
them  altogether.  Lines  of  policy  which 
are  held  to  in  this  g0(  d  prison,  or  in  that 
good  penitentiary,  are  here  found  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  and  so  are  not  permitted  to 
exist. 

But  in  a  detail  of  what  is  striking  and 
curious  in  such  a  place,  an  analysis  of  its 
underlying  moral  conditions,  may  not  be  ex- 
acted or  expected.  Its  picturesque  side  has 
a  certain  entertainment  in  it,  even  if  it  be 
somewhat  cold  and  unhappy,  and  perhaps  it 
mav  not  be  au  ill  polic\  to  turn  it  to  the 
light. 
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TRENTON   FALLS. 


Four  times  have  we  visited  Treuton  Falls 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  each  time  with 
increased  gratification  and  renewed  pleasure. 
Formerly  it  was  a  dusty,  disagreeable  ride 
of  eighteen  miles  by  carriage  from  Utica, 
but  now,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  traveller, 


do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  rubber 
over  shoes  and  water-proofs,  as  there  is  gen- 
erally much  moisture,  with  more  or  less  rock- 
drip.  There  are  five  distinct  falls,  which  can 
all  be  seen  by  following  up  the  ravine  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles.     The  total  de- 


Moi  ire's  Hotel. 


by  means  of  th3  Utica  and  Black  River 
Railroad,  after  a  pleasant  ride,  reaches  the 
admirably  kept  hotel  of  Mr.  Moore,  close  by 
the  falls. 

This  resort  Avill  commend  itself  to  all 
who  desire  entire  relaxation,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  house  is  roomy,  comfortable, 
and  homelike,  ample  porches,  excellent  ta- 
ble, good  beds,  and,  a  great  matter,  always 
pleasant,  congenial  society.  The  house  is  in 
the  edge  of  a  large,  original  growth  of  forest- 
trees  which  Mr.  Moore,  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, has  left  untouched,  only  having  the 
underbrush  cleared  out,  and  for  convenience 
some  suitable  paths  made. 

Proceeding  probably  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  hotel  thrf)Ugh  the  woods,  you 
reach  the  head  of  a  stairway,  descending 
which  you  are  in  the  ravine  of  Wast  Canada 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Mohawk.  This 
stream  was  named  by  the  Indians  Kuyahora, 
or  "  Slanting  Water."  Those  wishing  to  fully 
inspect  the  falls,  especially  the  ladies,  would 


scent  being  something  over  two  hundred 
feet,  the  walls  or  banks  being  crowjied  with 
evergreens,  and  the  sides  gemmed  with  ferns, 
and  hung  with  graceful  harebells.  "  The 
water  is  also  of  a  singular  variety  of  brown 
hues — from  amber  and  topaz  on  the  shallows 
to  a  dark  amber  in  the  deeper  parts — ibrm- 
ing  a  rich  eflfect  when  flecked  with  lines  of 
foam  and  lighted  by  the  sunshine."  The  sides 
range  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  The  first  of  these  charming 
cascades,  Sherman  Fall,  has  a  descent  of 
thirty-three  feet,  and  when  the  water  is  high 
is  very  fine  and  effective.  Ab;)Ut  three  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  and  High  Falls  greets 
our  view  ;  this  makes  a  leap  of  forty  feet, 
and  then  rushes  over  an  incline,  a  farther 
descent  of  forty  feet  more.  In  succession  we 
reach  "Mill  Dam,""  Alhambra,"  Rocky 
Heart,  and  Prospect  Falls,"  these  with  the 
beautiful  pools  between,  make  up  the  mo?t 
charming  succession  of  views  imaginable. 
Tliere   are  many    wondrous   fossil   deposits 
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found,  but  they  are  becoming  more  rare  with 

each  passing  year  from  the  diligent  search 
made  by  the  many  visitors.  At  Rocky 
Heart  the  rocks  are  very  sinuous  and  curi- 
ous. After  having  made  the  entire  tour  the 
visitor  can  return  to  the  hot<  1  h\  \  pleasant 
path  through  the  woods. 

There  is  a  storo  near  by  wh  re 
interesting   fossils   can  be  had 
Our  brief  limits  prevent  us  from      ':^m 
a  detailed  account  of  thischai  m-       %^ - 
ing  resort,  but  if  our  brief  notice        ^^Ui 
and  illustrations  induce  any  ot         "^     ^ 
our    readers  to  visit  it,  we  It  el 
that  our  mission  is  fulfilled.  We, 
howeyer,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader,  copy  from  "  Picturesque 
America;"    also    the   poem    b) 
Fanny  Kemble  : 

A  writer  in  that  supei'b  work 
on  American  scenery,  edited  b\ 
Bryant,  entitled  "  Picturesque 
America,"  thus  sp3aks  of  Tren- 
ton :  "  Many  persons  who  vi^it 
Is^iagara  from  the  East  make  it 
a  point  of  seeing  Trenton  Falk 
on  their  i-eturu.  Could  ths^-^ 
cret  thoughts  of  these  be  made 
known,  it  is  not  impossible  tliat 
we  might  discover  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  less  famous  pliu 
Oar  expectations  are  so  wrought 
up  with  regard  to  Niagara  tli  it 
when  we  first  see  it  the  feeliii.^ 
uppermost  is  not  unfrequeutly 
oue  of  disappointment.  It  is  n  )t 
so  with  Trenton,  where  we  find 
far  mare  than  was  expected 
And  again,  the  surroundings  ot 
the  latter  place  are  in  every  «  ay 
mjre  pleasant.  The  exchange 
from  the  infinite  extortions  and 
swindlings  of  the  Niagara  cor- 
morants to  the  polished  ease  and 
refined  hospitality  of  the  Tren- 
ton Falls  Hotel,  is  one  that  inevitably  puts  us 
into  good  humor  with  everything  we  see. 
The  immediate  advent  to  the  Falls  them- 
selves is  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  hotel. 
Liaving  a  beautiful  and  extensive  garden 
on  the  right,  smiling  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  the  fresh  summer  vegetation,  we  plunge 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  a  forest  filled  with 
noble  trees.  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves 
upon  the  brink  of  a  great  chasm  whose  very 
existence  has  been  hidden  from  us.  Across 
upon  the  opposite  side  is  a  rock-wall  of  lime- 
stone, hard,  and  nearly  black,  that  rises  al- 
most   perpendicularly   to  a  height   varying 


from  two  to  three  hundred  feet.  This  is 
crowned  with  great  hemlocks ;  with  fine 
birch,  whose  white  trunks  glimmer  through 
the  forest  obscurity;  and  with  cedars,  many 
of  which,  from  the  yielding  of  the  roots,  are 
bent  down  at  a  mo-t  j)crilous  angle,  and 
h  luof  ()\(i   the  ab\--,  noildinj;  to  thtir  own 


BiRDSLYE  View  from  the  Pinnacle. 

;  expected  and  imminent  fall,  when  the  wind 
I  strikes  among  their  outstretched  branches. 
Down  below  the  eye  drops  instinctively,  as 
if  to  see  what  would  become  of  them,  and 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Kanata  River  rush- 
ing through  its  rocky  bed  in  a  tumultuous 
torrent.  Here  the  first  descent  is  made  by 
a  series  of  wooden  stairs.  We  look  up  and 
see  the  blue,  brilliant  sky,  across  which  the 
cedars  hang  in  dark  lines.  We  look  ahead 
and  see  the  first  of  the  series  of  falls,  known 
as  Sherman  Fall.  Here  the  river  has  formed 
an  immense  excavation,  and  falls  some  forty 
feet  into  its  bed  below  with  a  furious  roar- 
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iug.  The  water  is  a  rich  brown,  which, 
touched  here  and  there  by  slanting  sun  rays, 
presents  the  hues  of  molten  gold.  Above 
this  fall  the  Kanata  boils  in  a  succession  of 
most  furious  rapids,  on  which  the  sunlight 
falls  Avith  most  delicious  effect.  Suddenly  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
iall.  This  fall  is  duplex  ;  the  first  a  descent 
of  forty  feet,  broken  into  a  succession  of 
rocky  stairway.  Passing  this  we  see  the  sec- 
ond in  its  full  beauty.  The  water  here 
rushes  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  stretches 
from  bank  to  bank,  with  a  full  height  of 
seventy-five  feet.  Gazing  steadily  upon  it 
and  letting  its  beauties  infiltrate  slowly  into 
the  mind,  we  realize  how  bold  is  the  leap. 
Immense  clouds  of  spray  rise  up  from  the 
broiling,  seething,  twisting,  tormented  flood 
below.  The  great  chasm  is  full  of  it.  Turn- 
ing ungrateful  backs  upon  the  glorious  topaz 
flow,  we  gaze  down  the  gorge  lost  in  admira- 
tion. Two  hundred  yards  from  the  great 
fall  is  another,  called  the  Mill-Dam,  from 
its  regularity  and  sombreness  of  demeanor. 
From  this  the  path  along  the  smooth,  even 
limestone  rock  becomes  broader  until  it 
opens  out  upon  the  Alhambra  Fall,  a  place 
which  has  been  the  despair  of  artists  and  de- 
scriptive writers." 

The  writer's  description  of  the  remainder 


of  the  chasm  is  both  graphic  and  beautiful, 
but  we  have  not  place  to  repeat  it. 

Trenton  Falls. 

BY    FANNY    KEMBLE. 

Come  down !  from  where  the  everlasting  hills 
Open  their  rocky  gates  to  let  thee  pass, 

Child  of  a  thousand  r.npid  running  rills 

And  still  lakes,  where  the  skies  their  beauty  glass. 

With  thy  dark  eyes,  white  feet  and  amber  hair, 

Of  heaven  and  earth  thou  fair  and  fearful  daugh- 
ter, 

Through  thy  wide  halls,  and  down  thy  echoing  stairs, 
Rejoicing  come — thou  lovely  "Leaping  Water!" 

Shout!  till  the  roads  beneath  their  vaults  of  green 
Resound,  and  sliake  their  pillars  on  the  way; 

Fling  wide  thy  glittering  fringe  of  silver  sheen 

And   toss  toward  heaven   thy  clouds   of   dazzling 
spray. 

The  sun  looks  down  upon  thee  with  delight. 
And  weaves  his  prism  around  thee  for  a  belt ; 

And  as  the  wind  waves  thy  thin  robes  of  light, 
The  jewels  of  thy  girdle  glow  and  melt. 

Ah  !  where  be  they,  who  first  with  human  eyes 
Beheld  thy  glory,  thou  triumphant  flood; 

And  through  the  forest,  heard  with  glad  surprise 
Thy  waters  calling,  like  the  voice  of  God? 

Far  toward  the  setting  sun,  wandering  they  go. 

Poor  remnant!  left  from  exile  and  from  slaughter. 

But  still  their  memory,  mingling  with  thy  flow. 
Lives  in  thy  name — thou  lovely  "Leaping  Water.' 


High  Falls,  from  East  Cliff. 


NIAGARA  FALLS: 
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Among  the  wonders  of  the  world 
may  justly  be  classed  the  Falls  of 
^Niagara.  They  are  the  pride  of  Ame- 
rica, and  their  grandeur,  magnitude, 
and  magnificence  are  well  known  to 
all  the  civilized  world.  Millions  have 
flocked  thither  from  all  countries  to 
gaze  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  solem- 
nity on  the  tumultuous  fall  of  waters, 
and  to  revei-e  the  jDower  and  majesty 
of  the  Creator  as  these  are  set  forth 
and  realized  amid  the  sublime  scenery 
of  this  stupendous  waterfall. 

In  the  following  pagcjs  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  guide  the  traveller  to  the 
various  points  whence  the  finest  views 
of  the  Falls  may  be  obtainel,  and, 
thereafter,  conduct  him  to  the  spots  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  were  first  seen 
by  a  white  man.  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Father  Hinnepin,  a  French 
Jesuit  missionary,  first  saw  th3m  when 
ou  an  expedition  of  discovery  in  th3 
year  1678. 

The  spots  of  interest  to  be  visited, 
besides  the  great  Fall  itself,  are  :  the 
ground  where  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lundy's  Lane  was  fought;  the 
Whirpool  below  the  Falls;  the  Sus- 
pension Bridges;  the  Devil's  Hole  and 
the  Bloody  Run ;  the  Queenstowa 
Heights,  General  Brock's  Monument, 
Buraing  Spring,  etc. 

The  Village  of  the  Falls,  through 
which  you  pass  on  your  way  from  the 
cars,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  grand  cataract, 
twenty-two  miles  by  rail  from  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, on  Lake  Erie,  and  three  hundred  by  rail 
from  Albany.  Being  a  fashionable  place  of 
resort  during  summer  and  autumn,  the  hotels 
at  this  village  are  excellent  in  all  respects,  and 
most  agreeable  abodes  for  those  who  intend 
to  sojourn  for  a  time  within  sound  of  the 
Falls.  Moving  forward  down  the  street 
leading  past  the  hotels,  we  come  into  full 
view  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  is 
spanned  by  the 

CAST-IRON    BRIDGE    OVER   THE    RAPIDS. 

Here  the  first  perceptions  of  power  and 
grandeur  begin  to  awaken  in  our  minds. 
This  is  the  finest  point  of  view  from  which 
to  observe  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls.     The 


Sherman  Falls,  Trenton  Falls. 

fall  of  the  river  from  the  head  of  the  rapids 
(a  mile  above  the  Falls),  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  nearly  sixty  feet. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  Bath 
Island,  connected  with  Iris  or  Goat  Island 
by  another  bridge  ;  and  beyond  Goat  Island 
there  are  a  few  scattered  rocks,  which  are 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  third  bridge. 
These  rocks  lie  on  the  very  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, between  the  American  Falls  and  the 
Horseshoe  Falls,  and  on  them  stood  a  tower 
named  the  Terrapin  Tower,  which  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  of  Niagara.  This 
tower  has  lately  been  removed,  having  been 
pronounced  unsafe. 

NIAGARA   FALLS    FROM    POINT    VIEW. 

This  is  indeed  a  sight  worth  coming  many 
hundred   miles   to  see.      Walking   through 
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the  Grove,  we  emerge  upon  the  point  in  front 
ot  an  establishment  at  which  thonsands  of 
visitors  are  photographed  annually  in  con- 
nection with  the  Falls.  Here,  at  one  wide 
sweep,  we  behold  Niagara  stretching  from 
the  American  to  the  Canadian  side  in  mag- 
nificent perspective. 

Beyond,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  is  Goat 
Island,  richly  clothed  with  trees,  its  drooping 
end  seeming  as  if  it  too  were  plunging,  like 
the  mighty  river,  into  the  seething  abyss. 
Right  in  front  of  us  is  the  great  Horseshoe 
Fall,  uttering  its  deep,  deafening  roar  of 
endless  melody,  as  it  plunges  majestically 
into  that  curdling  sea  from  which  the  white 
cloud  of  mist  rises  high  in  air,  and  partially 
conceals  the  background  of  Canada  from 
view. 

The  American  Fall,  on  the  brink  of  which 
we  stand,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  mainland  to 
Luna  Island.  The  smaller  Fall,  between 
Luna  and  Goat  Island,  is  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  we  stand  is  the 

FEERY-HOUSE. 

Here  there  is  a  curious  inclined  plane, 
down  which  we  descend  in  cars,  which  are 
worked  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  and  a 
rope,  to  the  foot  of  American  Falls,  and  view 
them  from  below. 

Seating  ourselves  in  the  ferry-boat,  we  are 
soon  dancing  on  the  agitated  water,  and  gaz- 
ing in  profound  silence  and  admiration  at 
the  Falls,  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  are 
seen  to  great  advantage.  A  few  minutes, 
and  we  are  standing  on  the  soil  of  Canada. 
Here  carriages  are  ready  to  convey  us  to 
Table  Rock,  little  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
Clifton  House,  not  far  from  the  landing,  and 
several  other  objects  of  interest  claim  our 
attention;  but  we  are  too  full  of  the  Great 
Cataract  just  now  to  turn  aside,  and  as  we 
shall  pass  this  way  again  in  descending  the 
river,  we  will  hasten  on  to  behold  the  sub- 
lime view  of  Niagara  from  Table  Rock. 

TABLE    ROCK. 

Table  Rock  is  no  longer  the  extensive 
platform  that  it  once  was,  large  portions  of 
it  having  fallen  from  time  to  time.  It  over- 
hangs the  terrible  caldron  close  to  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  and  the  view  from  it,  as  already 
described,  is  most  sublime.  In  1818  a  mass 
of  rock  IGO  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  broke 
off  and  fell  into  the  boiling  flood;  and  in 
1828  three  immense  masses  fell  with  a  shock 


like  an  carth(|uake.  Again,  in  1829,  another 
fragment  fell,  and  in  1850  a  portion  of  about 
200  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  thick.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  had  been  standing  on  the  rock  a  few 
minutes  before  it  fell !  The  work  of  demoli- 
tion still  goes  on,  for  another  portion  of  Table 
Rock  fell  in  1857.  In  18(37,  a  large  crack 
or  seam  having  formed  around  it  near  the 
road,  it  was  deemed  unsafe,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  caused  it  to  be  blasted  away,  and 
now  all  that  remains  of  the  once  fiimous  Table 
Rock  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock  at  the  edge  of 
the  river  below  the  bank. 

THE   HORSESHOE    FALL, 

The  view  here  is  grand  in  an  awful  degree. 
An  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  steals  over 
us,  and  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  magnificence  of  Niagara,  as 
we  gaze  upwards  at  the  frowning  cliff"  that 
seems  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  pass  under  the 
thick  curtain  of  water — so  near  that  it  seems 
as  if  we  could  touch  it— and  hear  the  hissing 
spray,  and  are  stunned  by  the  deafening  roar 
that  issues  from  the  misty  vortex  at  our  feet. 
The  precipice  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  rises 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  MO  feet;  at  our 
feet  the  cliff"  descends  about  70  feet  into  a 
turmoil  of  bursting  foam;  in  front  is  the 
liquid  curtain  which,  th(jugh  ever  passing 
onward,  never  unveils  this  wildest  of  Nature's 
cavern?. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  now  visit 

BATH   ISLAND. 

In  a  store  here  may  be  purchased  ary 
amount  of  Indian  curiosities.  The  largest 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States  is  on  this 
island.  A  little  higher  up  are  two  smaller 
islets,  named  Ship  and  Brig  Islands.  Look- 
ing down  the  river,  we  see  several  smaller 
islets. 

Crossing  the  bridge  at  the  other  end  of 
Bath  Island,  we  reach 

GOAT    OR    IRIS   ISLAND. 

This  island  is  half  a  mile  long,  by  a  quar- 
ter broad,  and  contains  about  70  acres.  It 
divides  the  Falls,  is  830  yards  wide,  and  is 
heavily  wooded.  In  1770  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Steadman  placed  some  goats  here  to  pas- 
ture; hence  the  name.  Its  other  name.  Iris, 
is  derived  from  the  number  of  beautiful  rain- 
bows that  are  so  frequently  seen  near  it. 
Goat  Island  was  visited  long  before  the 
bridges  were  constructed,  but  the  visitors 
were  not  numerous,  the  risk  being  very 
great.     The  dates  1771,  1772,  17.9,  under 
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the  names  of  several  strangers,  were  found 
cut  in  a  beech  tree  near  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  a  spot  named 
Hog's  Back,  from  which  we  have  a  good 
view  of  the  Central  and  American  Falls 
and  the  river  below,  rushing  on  as  if  in  ex- 
ultation after  its  terrific  leap. 

That  small  island  to  our  right,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Falls,  is 

LUNA   ISLAND, 

so  called  because  it  is  the  best  point  from 
which  to  view  the  beautiful  lunar  bow.  A 
narrow  bridge  connects  this  island  with 
Goat  Island. 

The  lunar  bow  is  only  seen  for  a  short  time 
in  the  month,  when  the  moon  is  full  and 
sufficiently  high  in  the  heavens. 

The  solar  bow  is  always  visible  when  the 
sun  shines  on  the  Falls. 

THE    CENTRE    FALL, 

over  which  we  pass  in  our  return  to  Goat 
Island,  although  a  mere  ribbon  of  white 
water  Avhen  seen  from  a  short  distance  in 
contrast  with  the  Great  Falls,  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  100  feet 
wide,  and  is  a  very  graceful  sheet  of  water. 
Proceeding  along  the  road  a  short  distance, 
we  come  to 

biddle's  stairs. 

These  were  erected  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  president  of  the  United  States  Bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors  to  descend 
the  perpendicular  precipice.  The  stairs  are 
firmly  secured  to  the  cliff,  and  are  quite  safe. 
They  ai*e  80  feet  high.  The  total  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  is 
185  feet.  Between  this  point  and  the  Cen- 
tral Fall  is  the  spot  where  the  celebrated 
Sara  Patch  made  his  famous  leaps.  Sam 
made  two  leaps  in  1829. 

Before  descending  Biddle's  Stairs,  let  us 
pass  on  until  we  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  cross  the  bridge  to  the  rocks  upon 
which  Terrapin  Tower  stood. 

Now  descend  Biddle's  Stairs,  and  taking 
the  road  to  the  left,  go  view  the 

HORSESHOE   FALL   FROM    BELOW   GOAT 
ISLAND. 

Thiols  a  terrific  sight.  The  frowning  cliff 
seems  about  to  fall  on  us,  and  we  are  stunned 
by  the  roar  of  the  water  as  it  falls  headlong 
on  the  broken  rocks,  bui'sts  into  white  foam, 
and  re-ascends  in  clouds  of  spray.  Portions 
of  the  rock  fall  here  occasionally,  so  that  the 
passage  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 


Returning  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  fol- 
low the  road  to  the  right  until  we  reach  the 
famous 

CAVE   OF   THE   WINDS. 

It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  be- 
tween Goat  and  Luna  Islands,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  wonderful  sights  on  the  American  side. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  waterproof 
dresses  and  obtain  a  guide,  both  of  which 
are  at  all  times  at  our  command.  It  is  much 
visited  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  a 
neat  building  lias  been  erected  on  the  top  of 
the  high  bank,  at  the  approach  to  the  Pid- 
dle Stairs,  which  is  divided  into  dressing- 
rooms  for  persons  visiting  the  cave. 

HEAD   OF    GOAT    ISLAND. 

The  road  runs  quite  round  it.  Turning 
to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  Terrapin 
Bridge,  we  observe  that  the  rock  is  wearing 
away  fiist  here.  In  1843  an  enormous  mass 
fell  from  the  precipice  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  the  rock  lies  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

Passing  on  along  the  edge  of  the  rapids, 
we  come  to  the 

THREE    SISTERS. 

These  beautiful  little  islands  lay  close  to- 
gether at  the  head  of  Goat  Island,  and  are 
now  connected  by  substantial  foot  bridges, 
from  which  the  grandest  view  of  the  rapids 
is  to  be  obtained. 

From  the  head  of  Goat  Island  the  view  is 
very  fine,  the  wild  river  and  its  environs 
being  seen  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Xavy  Island,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
border  warfare ;  the  site  of  old  Fort  Sclilos- 
ser,  on  the  American  side;  the  town  of  Chip- 
pewa, on  the  Canada  shore;  Grand  Islaud, 
etc.,  are  all  visible  from  this  point. 

OBJECTS    OF    INTEREST    IN    THE    NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD   OF   THE   FALLS. 

In  enumerating  these  we  wdll  begin  at 
the  Cataract  and  descend  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  will  then  describe  the  river  scenery 
above  the  Falls. 

NEW   SUSPENSION   BRIDGE. 

The  new  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Niagara  River  is  located  in  full  view  of  the 
Great  Cataract,  and  takes  rank  with  any 
similar  structure  in  the  world  for  the  engin- 
eering skill  and  commercial  enterprise  ex- 
hibited in  its  construction.  It  is  designed 
more  especially  for  foot  passengers  and  light 
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carriages,  and  will  be  found 
eminently  serviceable  in  facil- 
itating the  sight-seeing  which 
attract  such  throngs  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Falls  at  all  seasons, 
but  chiefly  during  the  sum- 
mer and  the  first  two  months 
of  autumn.  The  new  bridge 
offers  a  passage  from  the  Ame- 
rican to  the  opposite  shore,  in 
a  walk  of  ten  minutes  from  the 
principal  hotels,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  views  of  the  Falls 
and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
of  the  most  wonderful  and 
charming  description. 

A  very  fine  view  of  the 
bridge — its  cables,  stays,  nine 
hundred  suspenders  and  sus- 
pender rods,  and  lofty  towers 
— will  be  afforded  from  points 
of  observation  below,  on  the 
American  side;  and  above,  on 
the  Canadian. 

THE   RAILROAD   SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE 

spans  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  the  Falls.  We  may 
mention,  in  passing,  that  there 
are  two  caves — Gdtlin^s  Cave 
and  the  Giant's  Gave — be- 
tween this  bridge  and  the  Falls 
on  the  American  side,  and 
Bender's  Gave  on  the  Canada 
side.  They  are,  however, 
hardly  worthy  of  notice. 

lundy's  lane  battle- 
ground 

is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Falls,  near  the  Clifton 
House.  This  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the 
British  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1814.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  was  about  equal,  and  both 
parties,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
claim  the  victory ! 

Drummondville,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  is  named  after 
General  Drummond,  then  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces. 

Niagara  Gity  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  but  is  not  as  yet  much 
of  a  city. 
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THE   WHIRLPOOL. 


About  three  miles  below  the  Falls  the 
river  takes  an  abrupt  turn,  and  shoots  with 
great  violence  against  the  cliff  on  the  Can- 
a  la  side,  forming  what  is  called  the  Whirl- 


THE    DEVIL  S   HOLE, 

a  terribly  gloomy  and  savage  chasm  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  feet  deep.  Overhanging  this  dnik 
cavern  is  a   perpendicular   precipice,  from 


Suspension  Bridge. 


pool.  The  scenery  around  this  caldron  is 
exceedingly  wild. 

A  short  distance  further  on  are  the  Min- 
eral Springs,  sometimes  called  the  Belle  Vue 
Fountain. 

The  Rapids,  just  below  the  Whirlpool,  are 
very  fine. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  further  down  the 
river,  on  the  American  side,  is 


the  top  of  which  falls  a  small  stream  named 
The  Bloodij  Run.  The  stream  obtained  its 
name  from  the  massacre  of  a  detachment  of 
British  soldiers  in  1763,  by  a  party  cf 
Seneca  Indians. 

brock's  monument 

stands  on  the  Queenston  Heights,  Canada 
side,  just  above  the  village  of  that  name. 


NIAGARA  FALLS. 
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This  monument  was  raised  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  British  general,  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
who  fell  in  the  sanguinary  action  fought  on 
the  spot  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812.  His 
remains,  and  those  of  his  aid-de-camp, 
Colonel  John  MeDou- 
ald,  who  died  of 
wounds  received  in 
the  same  battle,  ar3 
buried  here. 

The  first  m:)nument 
was   completed    in 

1826,  and  was  blown  ^i-^ 

up  in  18  iO  by  a  per-  '*"- 

son  named  L^tt,  who 
wa.s  afterward  impris- 
oned for  this  dastardly 
act.  The  present  hand-         ^      " 
some  shaft  was  erected 
in   1853.     Its   height 
is   one   hundred  and       4 
eighty  five   feet,    the 
base   is   forty    feet 
square  by  thirty  feet      ^^^ 
high;  th3  shaft  is  of      tj=^ 
freestone,  fluted,  sev-      b^^^L;^-^  ; 

enty-five  feet  high  and      Pj^W-L-^^i        ; 
thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference,  surmounted   by    a    Corin-     ' 
thian  capital,   on    which    stands   a     "  , 
statue  of  the  gallant  General. 

The   view   from    this   monument 
is  most  gorgeous.     The  eye  wartders     -- 
with  untiring  delight  over  the  richest     j  s 
imaginable  scene  of  woodland  and     ^^^k 
water.     Just   below   is   the  vnllaj^e     ;    t^,; 
of  Qaeenston   and  on  the  opposite     _  ^' 
shore  is  L3wiston.     At  the  mouth     i  .^ 
of  the  river  are  the  towns  of  Nlag-    f^;  - 
ara  on  the  Canada  side,  and  Youngs-    L    -^;;-^ 
town  on  the  American.  £"r^- 

QUEEXSTON 

is  a  small  picturesque  town,  and  worthy  of 
notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the.memorable 
battle  that  took  place  on  the  neighboring 
heights. 

LEWISTON, 

opposite  Queenston,  is  a  beautifully  situated 
town,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Falls.     It  is 
a  place  of  some  importance,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  on  tlie  river  ;  it  con- 
tains several  fine  hotels  and  public  buildings. 

NIAGARA    TOWN 

stands  on  the  Canada  shore,  opposite  Youngs- 
town,  on  the  site  of  Newark,  which  was  burnt 
in  1813  by  General  McCiure.     A  short  dis- 


tance above  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Fort  George,  which  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1813,  afterward  destroyed  by  the 
British  and  left  in  ruins. 

Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side,  has 


Near  the  Foot  of  Biddle's  Stairway. 

many  historical  associations,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  touch  upon. 

Fort  Missasauga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
opposite  Fort  Niagara,  is  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Niagara,  and  is  garrisoned  by 
British  soldiers. 

Leaving  Niagara  Falls  there  are  three 
routes  to  Toronto,  one  by  rail,  the  others  by 
rail  and  steamer.     If  the  latter  is  decided 
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\ipon,  the  tourist  will  either  go  by  rail  to 
Lewiston,  following  the  river  in  its  down- 
■ward  course  to  Lake  Ontario,  on  which 
course,  after  passing  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
the  line  dashes  boldly  into  the  "Gorge  of 
the  Niagara,"  and  the  train,  passing  along 
a  sort  of  shelf  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  rocky 
cliif,  a  perfect  view  is  given  of  the  whirlpool 
rapids  tumultuously  foaming  far  below;  or, 
crossing  to  the  Canada  side,  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway  will  be  taken  to  Niagara 
Town.  Sliortly  after  passing  Clifton  Station 
the  railway  winds  down  the  side  of  the 
Queeuston  Heights,  and  a  panorama  of  val- 
leys, hills,  and  wooded  dells  of  this  rich 
"  garden  district"  of  Canada  lies  spread  be- 
fore the  eyes. 

Near  Queenston  the  river  opens  out,  and, 
on  a  high  hill  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  seen 
the  splendid  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Brock,  who  fell  during  the 
battle  of  Queenston  Heights  in  the  war  of 
3812.  Lewiston  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Niagara  River,  about 
seven  miles  below  the  Falls.  The  tourist,  at 
Lewiston  or  Niagara,  takes  steamer  down  the 
Niagara  River,  the  current  still  running 
vjry  rapidly,  until  Lake  Ontario  is  reached. 
The  steamboat  accommodation  across  the 
lake  is  of  the  most  ample  character,  the 
"  City  of  Toronto"  having  for  many  years 
given  efficient  service;  this  year  the  cele- 
l);'ated  Clyde-built  steel  steamer  "  Chicora" 
has  been  added  to  the  fleet.  The  largest 
steamer  on  the  lake,  and  her  appointments 
of  the  most  splendid  description  in  the 
"  palace"  style,  her  size  and  speed  are  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  line,  and  will  more  than 
ever  make  this  "Ferry  Route"  popular. 
Calling  at  Niagara,  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Ontario,  to  embark  passengers  who  have 
come  down  from  the  Falls  by  the  railway 
on  the  Canada  side,  the  steamer  strikes  out 
into  the  lake,  and  land  is  almost  lost  sight 
of  on  the  trip  across  to  Toronto. 

If  the  rail  i*oute  is  preferred  from  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  taken, 
and,  after  a  ride  of  a  couple  of  hours,  the  City 
of  Hamilton  is  i*eached.  Forty  miles  more 
journeying  brings  the  tourist  to  Toronto, 
which  those  who  came  by  water  will  have 
reached  in  a  pleasant  run  of  about  three 
hours  from  Niagara. 

TH-E  CITY  OF  TORONTO 

is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  tougue  of  land 
known  as  Gilbraltar  Point,  forming  a  good 
harbor.     The  city  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  is 


well  laid  out,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  English  places  in 
Canada,  and  the  acknowledged  intellectual, 
literary  and  business  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Situated  upon  a  level  plateau,  on  the 
shores  of  an  exrellent  harbor,  with  intreas- 
iug  age,  and  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants, 
now  numbering  some  71,000,  it  bids  fair  to 
become  a  city  of  importance  and  beauty. 
Five  railways  centre  here — the  Grand  Trunk, 
East  atul  West;  the  Great  Western;  North- 
ern ;  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce,  and  Nipissing 
Railways,  thus  giving  quick  and  unsurpassed 
connection  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  architectural  fc^atures  are 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed,  and  the  tourist 
would  do  well  to  spend  a  day  in  visiting  its 
public  buildings. 

The  Horticultural  Gardens,  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  present  a  fine  dis- 
play of  flowers.  Band  twice  a  week  during 
the  summer  in  the  evening.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  there  are  some  beautiful 
drives. 

The  University  is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  America,  and  second  to  none  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Queen's  Park,  a 
noble  park  whose  avenues  are  ornamented 
with  stately  trees,  and  embellished  by  a 
monument  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  another  in  honor  of  the  Toronto  Volun- 
teers who  fell  in  the  Fenian  raid  in  18G6. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  trade  is  much  assisted  by  the 
great  facilities  for  extensive  traffic  afforded 
by  the  harbor,  the  numerous  lines  of  steam- 
ers, and  the  railways  which  branch  forth 
from  the  city  in  all  directions. 

From  Toronto  the  tour  can  be  continued 
eastward  by  either  boat  or  rail.  If  the 
former  is.  chosen,  excellent  accommodation 
is  afforded  by  the  boats  of  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation  Company,  which  leave 
the  wdiarf  dailv  for  ^lontreal.  Travellers 
can  go  on  board,  obtain  their  state-rooms, 
and  make  the  passage  of  the  lake;  but  as 
"variety  is  charming,"  tourists  can,  if  they 
prefer  it,  go  as  far  as  Kingston  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  one  of  the  Pullman  palace 
cars,  which  are  attached  to  both  day  and 
night  trains  upon  this  railway,  and  there 
take  the  steamer.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  taking  a  joint  ticket,  which  enables 
the  holder  to  travel  by  either  rail  or  boat, 
and  in  this  way  the  option  of  conveyance  is 
with  the  passenger,  giviug  him  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  consulting  his  own  convenience  or 
inclination  after  arrival  at  Toronto.  Tourists 
can  also  take  the  evening  train  from  Toronto, 
and  arrive  at  Kingston  in  time  to  connect 
with  the  steamer  which  left  Toronto  the 
same  day. 

For  a  short  distance,  after  leaving  Toronto, 
the  train  runs  alongside  the  lake.  The  first 
place  of  any  importance  is 

THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  extend  nearly "  down  to 
Brockville,  forty-eight  miles,  consisting  of 
nearly  l,^iOO  woody  and  rocky  islets  of  every 
imaginahle  shape,  size  and  appearance,  some 
only  a  few  yards  in  extent,  others  covering 
acres.  Ever-changing  scenery  of  the  most 
charming  description  is  presented  all  along 
this  part  of  the  route. 

(-on tinning  the  trip  down  the  river  from 
Prescott,  the  tourist,  after  a  few  miles,  will 
find  the  swiftness  of  the  current  of  the  i-iver 
increasing,  as  the  first  of  the  remarkable  and 
celebrated  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  ap- 
proached. "Shooting  the  rapids"  is  an  ex- 
citing uud  'rtaking;  but  no  one  need  fear,  as 
fatal  accidMits  have  been  comparatively  un- 
known. Th3  first  rapid  is  the  "  Long  Sault," 
so  called  from  its  lengih,  it  being  a  continu- 
ous rapid  of  nine  miles,  divided  in  the  centre 
by  an  island. 

THE  COTE\U  CEDARS  AND  CASCADES 

are  continuous  rapids  having  a  for  greater 
fall  for  their  length  than  the  Long  Sault, 
and  the  passage  of  these  is  very  exciting. 

The  river  again  widens  into  a  lake  called 
Lake  St.  Louis,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  La- 
chine,  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  eight  miles 
from  the  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  also  by  a 
canal  which  was  made  to  overcome  th(}  La- 
chiue  Rapids.  These  begin  just  below  the 
village,  and  are  the  most  dangerous  though 
the  shortest  of  the  rapids.  They  are  also 
the  last  of  the  series  from  Kingston  to  Mon- 
treal, and  the  tourist  will  no  doubt  find  that 
this  going  down  hill  by  water  produces  a 
highly  novel  ssnsation — the  peculiar  motion 
of  the  vessel,  which  in  descending  seems  like 
settling  down,  being  totally  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary pitching  and  tossing  on  a  rough  sea. 

After  the  descent  of  tlie  rapids  the  steamer 
passes  under  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and,  in 
going  to  her  own  wharf,  first  runs  alongside 
the  Quebec  boat,  belonging  to  the  same 
company,  to  transfer  those  passengers  who 
intend  going  through  to  Quebec  without 
stopping  over  at  Montreal. 


CITY   OF   MONTREAL. 

Montreal,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
city,  in  short  the  commercial  me'ropolis  of 
British  North  America,  situated  upon  the 
south  shore  of  an  island,  and  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Royal,  from  which  the  city  and  the 
island  take  their  name.  The  city  occupies 
a  most  commanding  position.  The  island  is 
about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  and  on  the  north  bai;k 
of  the  latter.  Montreal  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  inland  city,  and  a  seaport 
accessible  to  steamships  and  other  vessels  of 
over  three  thousand  tons  burthen.  Hold- 
ing, too,  the  keys  as  it  were  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  canals  and  lakes,  the  latter  styled 
"the  new  M(diterran(f.n,"  its  positicm  with 
reference  to  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Western 
States,  New  Y<,rk,  Boston,  Portland,  Al- 
bany, Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  makts  it,  by  its  wa- 
ter and  railway  communication,  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  and  commercial  emjo- 
rium  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  city 
is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  the  Dominion,  and  contains  many  costly 
establishments,  the  productions  of  which  will 
compare  favorably  w  ith  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Montreal  was  founded  in  16-10,  upon  its 
present  site,  and  for  a  long  time  bore  the 
name  of  ViUe-Marie.  Hochelaga  was  the 
name  of  the  original  Indian  village,  upon 
which  a  portion  of  the  city  is  built,  and  the 
eastern  suburb  of  it  still  retains  the  name. 
Jacques  Cartier  first  explored  it  in  1535. 
Nothing  of  its  early  history  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  beyond  that  the  French  settlers 
were  often  annoyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians.  The  population  in  1758 
was  about  four  thousand,  and,  as  now,  was 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  town,  the  up- 
per part  then  being  the  level  of  the  present 
court-house.  In  th?  lower  town  the  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business  generally  re- 
sieleel,  anel  here  were  situated  the  place  of 
arms,  the  royal  magazines,  and  the  Nunnery 
Hospital.  In  the  upper  town  were  the  prii:- 
cipal  buildings,  such  as  the  palace  of  the 
Governor,  the  houses  of  the  chief  (ifficers,  the 
Convent  of  the  RecoUets,  the  Jesuits'  Church 
and  Seminary,  the  Free  School,  and  the  Par- 
ish Church.  The  houses  were  solidly  con- 
structed in  that  semi-monastic  style  peculiar 
to  Rouen,  Caen,  anel  other  towns  of  Nor- 
mandy; some  of  these  buildings  are  now 
standing.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  forces  in  Canada.     It 
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was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1 7*53,  and 
about  that  time  was  described  as  a  city  of  an 
oblong  Ibrin,  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  eleven  redoubts,  a  ditch  about  eight 
feet  deep,  and  of  a  proportionate  width,  but 
dry,  and  a  fort  and  citadel. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  vessels  of 
more  than  three  hundred  tons  could  not  as- 
cend to  Montreal,  and  its  foreign  trade  was 
carried  on  by  small  brigs  and  barques.  In 
1809  the  first  steam  vess'^'l,  "The  Accommo- 
dation," built  by  the  Hon.  John  Molson, 
made  a  trip  to  Quebec;  she  had  berths  for 
about  twenty  passengers.  Years  of  industry, 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  labor  have  pro- 
duced a  mighty  contrast — ocean  steamers  of 
three  thousand  tons,  the  magnificent  steam- 
ers of  the  Richelieu  Company,  vying  in 
si)lendor  and  comfort  with  the  far-famed 
Hudson  River  boats;  ships  frou)  seven  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  tons,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  lying  alongside  the  wharves  of 
the  harbor,  which  are  not  equalled  on  this 
continent  in  point  of  extent,  accommodation, 
approach  and  cleanliness. 

Montreal,  as  viewed  from  its  approach  by 
steamboat,  with  Mount  Royal  for  a  back- 
ground, covered  with  beautiful  villas,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  tall  spii'es,  is 
truly  majestic,  and  for  beauty  is  almost  un- 
rivalled. 

The  river  frontage  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  Victoria  Bridge 
to  the  village  of  Hochelaga.  For  more  than 
a  mile  it  has  an  excellent  stone  retaining 
wall  from  the  entrance  to  the  Lachine  Canal 
to  below  the  Bonsecours  Market,  which,  with 
its  glittering  dome,  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  right  foreground, 
and  contrasts  with  the  adjacent  spire  of  the 
Bonsecours  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
city.  We  hardly  think  the  view  from  the 
steamers  can  be  paralleled  as  you  pass  under 
the  centre  tube  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and 
first  see  the  long  array  of  glittering  spires, 
the  lofty  towers  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  well-proportioned  tower  of 
the  Customs  Buildings,  and  the  long  un- 
broken line  of  cut-stone  stores  flanking  the 
wharf. 

The  Victoria  Bridge. — The  cost  of  this  gi- 
gantic structure  was  originally  estimated  at 
£1,450,000,  but  this  sum  has  since  been  re- 
duced, and  the  present  calculation  of  its  cost 
is  about  £1,250,000.  In  it  250,000  tons  of 
stone  and  7,500  tons  of  iron  have  been  used. 
The  iron  superstructure  is  supported  by  24 
piers  and  two  abutments.  The  centre  span 
is  830  feet;  there  arc  12  spans  each  side  of 


the  centre  of  242  feet  each.  The  extreme 
length,  including  abutments,  is  7,000  feet. 
The  height  above  summer  water-level  in  the 
centre  opening  is  60  feet,  descending  to  either 
end  at  the  rate  of  1  in  130.  The  contents 
of  the  masonry  is  3,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 
The  weight  of  iron  in  the  tubes  is  8,000  tons. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
tubes  through  which  the  trains  pass  in  the 
middle  span,  viz.:  22  feet  high,  16  feet  wide; 
at  the  extreme  ends,  19  feet  high  and  16 
wide. 

The  total  length  from  the  river  bank  is 
10,284  feet,  or  about  b\)  yards  less  than  two 
English  miles. 

Among  the  many  substantial  and  elegant 
edifices  in  the  city  of  recent  completion  may 
be  mentioned — 

The  New  Court-House,  on  Notre  Dame 
street,  and  directly  opposite  to  Nelson's 
Monument,  is  of  elegant  cut  stone  in  the 
Grecian  Ionic  style.  The  ground  j^lan  is 
300  by  125  feet;  height,  76  feet. 

The  Post-Office,  on  Great  St.  James  street, 
is  a  beautiful  cut-stone  building. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange,  situated  on  St. 
Sacrament  street. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  very  fine 
building,  situated  on  Great  St.  James  street, 
of  cut  stone,  three  stories  high,  built  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  lecture-room  is  tastefully 
decorated. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  Build- 
ing, Bonaventure  street. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal,  Place  d'Armcs, 
St.  James  street,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  an 
elegant  cut-stone  building  of  the  Corinthian 
order. 

The  City  Bank,  next  to  the  above,  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  cut  stone,  and  worthy  of 
note. 

The  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
Great  St.  James  street,  next  to  the  Post- 
Office,  is  a  handsome  building  of  cut  stone, 
and  built  in  the  composite  style  of  architec- 
ture. 

Molson's  Bank,  Great  St.  James  street,  is 
a  handsome  structure  built  of  Ohio  sand- 
stone.    The  finest  in  the  city. 

The  Merchants'  Bank  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing, and  merits  the  credit  awarded  to  it. 

The  Bonsecours  Market,  on  St.  Paul  and 
Water  streets,  is  a  magnificent  edifice  in 
the  Grecian  and  Doric  style ;  cost  about 
$300,000 ;  has  a  front  of  three  stories  on  Wa- 
ter street,  and  two  stories  on  St.  Paul.  The 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
various  offices  of  the  city.  The  City  Coun- 
cil Room  is  fitted  up  in  the  most   elegant 
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style.     In  the  east  wing  of  the  building  is  a 
large  ball  or  concert  room. 

The  McGill  College. — This  is  an  institu- 
tion of  very  high  repute.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Honorable  James  McGill,  who  be- 
queathed a  valuable  estate  and  £10,000  for 
its  endowment.  The  buildings  for  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  are  delightfully  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  command  an  ex- 
tensive view. 

THE   WHAKVES. 

The  wharves  of  the  city  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  on  the  American  Continent.  They 
are  built  of  wood,  and  meeting  with  the 
locks  and  cut-stone  wharves  of  Lachine,  they 
present  for  several  miles  a  display  of  con- 
tinuous wharfage  which  has  few  parallels. 
Unlike  the  levees  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, no  unsightly  warehouses  disfigure  the 
river  side.  A  broad  terrace,  laced  with 
gray  limestone,  the  parapets  of  which  are 
surmounted  with  a  substantial  iron  railing, 
divides  the  city  from  the  river  throughout 
its  whole  extent. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice  are :  the  Old  Government  House, 
Notre  Dame  street,  now  occupied  as  the 
Normal  School  ;  the  Barracks  ;  the  Custom- 
House,  St.  Paul  street ;  the  Bon  Pasteur 
Nunnery;  Hotel-Dieu  Hospital,  Sherbrooke 
street;  Church  of  the  Gesu,  Bleury  street. 

Mount  Royal  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  Judgment  and  taste  have 
been  displayed  in  the  selection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  grounds  ;  it  is  much  visited  by 
strangers. 

The  Champ  De  3fars. — This  is  a  favorite 
promenade  for  citizens  and  strangers,  being 
the  general  parade  and  review  ground  of  the 
military,  and  is  frequently  enlivened  during 
the  summer  evenings  by  music  from  the  fine 
bands  of  the  regiments. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  North  America,  and  capable 
of  holding  ten  thousand  people.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  broad,  and  the  front  facing 
the  square  is  flanked  by  two  massive  towers 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  In 
the  one  on  the  left  there  is  a  peal  of  bells, 
one  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Gros 
Beurdon."  It  is  said  to  weigh  nearly  thirty 
thousand  pounds;  it  has  a  deep  bass  sound, 
and  is  used  as  a  fire  alarm.  The  tower  on 
the  right  can  be  ascended  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  fee,  and  from  its  battlement  a 
most   wonderful   prospect   is   obtained — the 


broad  rolling  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
nearly  two  miles  wide,  lying  almost  at  the 
feet  of  the  beholder  covered  with  shipping ; 
to  the  right  the  Victoria  Bridge,  Nuns' 
Island,  the  village  of  Laprairie,  with  the 
glittering  steeple  ;  the  boiling  rapids  of  La- 
chine,  the  blue  hills  of  Vermont  in  the  far- 
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ofTdistance.  To  the  left,  the  beautiful  island 
of  St.  Helen's  covered  with  trees  clothed  in 
the  proud  prosperity  of  leaves,  the  villages 
of  St.  Lambet  and  Longueuil  and  the  river 
studded  with  islands,  until  its  silver  course 
is  lost  at  the  village  of  Vercheres. 

The  English  Cathedral  (Episcopal)  on  St. 
Catherine  street  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  America, 
aud  is  truly  worthy  of  a  visit  from  all  tour- 
ists. The  whole  of  this  neighborhood  is 
dotted  -with  churches,  Roman  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian,   Wesleyan    and    JNIethodist — each 
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vying  with  a  lofty  spire  to  make  the  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  of  the  city  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  niany  public  build- 
ings with  which  Montreal  abounds.  A  new 
Catholic  Cathedral  has  been  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Dorchester  and  Cemetery  streets, 
second  only  in  the  "world  to  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  after  the  same  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  new  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a 
very  in)posing  one.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  frescoes  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our 
Saviour  and  His  apostles. 

Water  Wo7'ks. — The  water  comes  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
Lachine  Rapids,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
river  surface  is  thirty-seven  feet  above  the 
harbor  of  IMoutreal.  The  wheel  house  at 
the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  water  is  admitted  to  and  dis- 
charged from  this  building  through  sub- 
merged archways,  under  covered  frost-proof 
passages,  extending  above  and  below  the 
building.  There  are  two  iron  wheels  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  broad. 
These  wheels  are  upon  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple, "  high  breast,"  or  "  pitch  back,"  with 
ventilated  buckets.  The  reservoirs,  which 
are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  are 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  have  a 
water  surface  of  over  ninety  thousand  square 
feet,  two  hundred  and  six  feet  above  the 
harbor  with  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 
The  length  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  with  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  formed  into  two  reservoirs 
by  a  division  wall.  The  two  contain  about 
fifteen  million  gallons.  Total  cost  of  aque- 
duct, machinerv,  pumping  main,  and  reser- 
voirs, $1,800,000. 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  has  been  erected, 
and  proves  a  great  success.  The  chief  office 
is  in  the  City  Hall,  from  which  it  connects 
with  sixty-four  boxes,  the  church  bells, 
several  public  clocks,  the  observatory  and 
Water  Works  near  McGill  College. 

Montreal  has  many  and  other  attractions, 
but  in  a  book  like  the  present  we  cannot 
presume  to  give  full  particulars.  We  have, 
however,  endeavored  in  as  little  space  as 
,  ])ossible,  and  in  as  concise  a  form  so  as  not 
to  weary  the  reader,  to  direct  his  attention 
to  those  most  prominent. 

For  a  while  we  will  call  off  from  the  busy 
city  to  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Parks,  the  photographer,  of 
195?  St.  James  street,  has  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Canadian  views,  from  which  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  selection.  Any 
one  visiting  his  gallery  will  receive  the  most 


polite  attention  and  every  information,  with- 
out being  officiously  pressed  to  purchase. 

RAPIDS   OF   THE    ST.    LAWRENCE, 

AND  PLACES  OF  INTEREST,  WITH  DISTANCE.S 

FROM  OGDENSBURGII  TO  MONTREAL. 

Galop  Rapids,  six  miles  below  Prescott, 
are  easily  passed  by  steamboat*^,  although 
they  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law 
rence  by  sailing  vessels. 

Iroquois,  eight  miles  further,  is  a  steam- 
boat landing  on  thp  Canada  side  of  the  river. 

Waddington,  on  the  American  shore, 
eighteen  miles  below  Ogdensburgh,  lies  op- 
posite Ogden's  Island^  which  is  passed  to  the 
right.  Here  commences  Rapid  du  Plat, 
and  extends  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Morrisburgh,  seven  miles  below  Matilda, 
is  a  regular  steamboat  landing. 

Louisville  Landing,  twenty-eight  miles  be- 
low Ogdensburgh,  is  where  passengers  leave 
for  Messena  Springs,  six  miles  distant  by 
stage,  a  great  resort  for  invalids  during  the 
warm  weather.  The  Long  Sault  Rapid,  ex- 
tending from  Dickinson's  Landing,  forty 
miles  below  Prescott,  to  Cornwall  on  the 
Canada  side,  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
important  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  commences  about 
ninety  miles  above  Montreal.  It  extends  to 
Cornwall,  eleven  and  a  half  miles,  overcom- 
ing forty-eight  feet  descent  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Cornwall,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Kingston,  and  eighty  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Cornwall 
or  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  This  is  a  regular 
steamboat  lauding  for  American  and  British 
steamers. 

Lake  St.  Francis  is  a  magnificent  expan- 
.sion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Coteau  du 
Lac,  extending  thirty-six  miles.  It  is  stud- 
ded with  picturesque  Islands.  The  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis,  and  an  island  owned  by 
the  natives,  lie  near  its  upper  termination. 

At  Coteau  du  Lac,  fifty  miles  (by  water) 
above  Montreal,  commence  a  rapid  of  the 
same  name  extending  above  two  miles. 

Seven  miles  below  this  commences  the  Ce- 
dar Rapid,  which  extends  about  three  miles. 
Then  comes  Coteau,  Cedar,  Split  Rock,  and 
Cascade  Rapids,  which  terminate  at  the  head 
of  Lake  St.  Louis,  where  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Ottawa  by  one  of  its  mouths  join  the  St. 
Lawrence.  These  rapids  in  eleven  miles 
have  a  descent  of  eighty-two  and  a  half  feet. 
Beauharnois  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
Rapids,  at  the  termination  of  the  Beauhar- 
nois Canal,  twelve  miles  in  length. 
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Caughnawaga,  opposite  Laeliiue,  is  an  In- 
dian village  numbering  several  hundred  in- 
habitants. 

Lachine,  eight  miles  by  land  (double  that 
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distance  by  water)  above  Montreal,  situated 
on  Lake  St.  Louis,  where  enter  the  bl-ack 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  River,  St.  Lawrence 
presenting  a  greenish  hue. 

The  Lachine  Rapids,  a  few  miles  above 
M  )Utreal,  are  the  last  rapids  of  any  import- 
ance that  occur  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
are  now  considered  the  most  dangerous  and 
diffijult  of  navigation.  They  are  obviated 
by  the  Lachine  Canal,  eight  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  overcoming  a  descent  of  forty-four 
and  a  half  feet. 

And  now  the  traveller  comes  to  the  last 
wonder  of  the  present  age,  namely,  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge,  spanning  the  noble  St.  T  aw- 
reuce  River,  two  miles  long,  the  longest  and 
largest  bridge  in  the  world,  after  which  the 
delighted  traveller  comes  in  full  view  of  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  most  prominent  object 
being  the  two  towers  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame. 

THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

are  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
situated  about  six  miles  below  Kingston. 
There  are  in  fact  no  less  than  eishteen  hun- 


able  name  of  "  patriots,"  sought  only  to  em- 
barrass the  British  Government.  Among 
th  se  was  one  man  who,  from  his  daring  and 
ability,  became  an  object  of  anxious  pursuit 
to  the  Canadian  authorities;  ai.d  he  Icund  a 
safe  asylum  in  these  watery  intricacies, 
through  the  devottdness  and  courage  of  his 
daughter,  whose  inimitable  management  of 
her  canoe  was  snch,  that  through  hosts  of 
pursuers  she  bafHtd  their  efforts  at  capture, 
while  she  supplied  him  with  provisions  in 
these  solitary  retreats,  rowing  him  from  one 
place  of  concealment  to  another  under  sha- 
dow of  the  night.  But,  in  truth,  all  the 
islands  which  are  so  numerously  studded 
through  the  whole  chain  of  those  magnifi- 
cent lakes,  abound  with  materials  for  ro- 
mance and  poetry.  For  instance,  in  the 
Manitoulin  Islar.ds,  m  Lake  Huron,  the  In- 
dians believe  that  th.e  3Ianitov,  that  is,  the 
Great  /Spirit  (and  hence  the  name  of  the 
islands),  has  forbidden  his  children  to  seek 
for  gold ;  and  they  tell  you  that  a  certain 
point,  where  it  is  x-eported  to  exist  in  large 
quantities,  has  never  bten  visited  by  the  dis- 
obedient Indian  without  his  canoe  being 
overwhelmed  in  a  tempest. 

DESCENT  OF  THE  RAPIDS. 

This  is  the  n^ost  exciting  part  of  the  whole 
passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  rapids  of 
the  "  Long  Sault "  rush  along  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  twenty  miles  an  hour.  When 
the  vessel  enters  within  their  influence  the 
steam  is  shut  off  and  she  is  carried  onwards 
by  the  force  of  the  stream  alone.  The  surg- 
ing waters  present  all  the  angry  appearance 
of  the  ocean  in  a  storm  ;  the  noble  boat 
strains  and  labors;  but  unlike  the  ordinary 
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angling  is  rather  fatiguing  than  otherwise, 
from  the  great  quantity  and  size  of  the  fish. 
These  islands,  too,  have  been  the  scene  of 
most  exciting  romance.  From  their  great 
number,  and  the  labyrinth-like  channels 
among  them,  they  afforded  an  admirable  re- 
treat for  the  insurgents  in  the  last  Canadian 
insurrection,  and  for  the  American  sympa- 
thizers with   them,  who,  under  the  question- 
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pitching  and  tossing  at  sea,  t-his  going  ciowa 
hill  by  water  produces  a  highly  novel  sensa- 
tion, and  is,  in  fact,  a  service  of  some  dan- 
ger, the  imminence  of  which  is  enhanced  to 
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the  imagiuatiou  by  the  tremendous  roar  of 
the  headlong  boiling  current.  Great  nerve, 
and  force,  and  precision  are  here  required  in 
piloting,  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel's  head 
straight  with  the  course  of  the  rapid  ;  for  if 
she  diverges  in  the  least,  presenting  her  side 
to  the  current,  or  "  broached  to,"  as  the 
nautical  phrase  is,  she  would  be  instantly  run 
aground.  Hence  the  necessity  of  enormous 
power  over  her  rudder;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  mode  of  steering  affords  great 
facility,  for  the  wheel  that  governs  the 
rudder  is  placed  ahead,  and  by  means  of 
chain  and  pulley  sways  it.  But  in  descend- 
ing the  rapids  a  tiller  is  placed  astern  to 
the  rudder  itself,  so  that  the  tiller  can  be 
manned  as  well  as  the  wheel.  Some  idea  may 
be  entertained  of  the  peril  of  descending  a 
rapid,  when  it  requires  four  men  at  the  wheel 
and  two  at  the  tiller  to  ensure  safe  steering. 
Here  is  the  region  of  the  daring  raftsmen, 
at  whose  hand  are  demanded  infinite  courage 
and  skill ;  there  is,  however,  but  little  danger 
to  life,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  steamer 
strikes,  and  sinks ;  but  a  few  minutes  puts 
them  safely  in  shoal  water. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CANALS. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Canal  was  designed  for 
paddle-steamers,  but  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  rapids  and  their  regular  inclination  the 
aid  of  the  locks  is  not  required  in  descending 
the  river.  Large  steamers,  drawing  seven 
feet  of  water,  with  passengers  and  the  mails, 
leave  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  reach  the  wharves  of  Montreal  by 
daylight,  without  passing  through  a  single 
lock.  At  some  of  the  rapids  there  are  ob- 
stacles preventing  the  descent  of  deeply- 
laden  craft ;  but  the  government  are  about 
to  give  the  main  channel  in  all  the  rapids  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  water,  when  the  whole  de- 
scending trade  by  steam  will  ksep  the  river, 
leaving  the  canals  to  ascending  craft. 

Miles.  Locks.    L.  Ft. 

Galops  Canal 2  2          8 

Point  Iroquois  Canal 3  i           6 

Rapid  Piatt  Canal 4  2       II.6 

Farren's  Point  Canal i^  I          4 

Cornwall  Canal,  Long  Sault.  .    .    Iij/^  7       48 
Beauharnois  Canal,  Coteau  .    .    . 
Cedars,  Split  Rock,  Cascade  Rap- 
ids   11^  9       82.6 

Lachine  Canal,  Lschine  Rapids  .      8J/2  5       44-9 
Fall  on  portions  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence between    canals   from 

Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal.  .  17 
From  Montreal  to  tide  waters  at 

Three  Rivers 129 
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The  Lachine  Canal  is  among  the  public 
works  particularly  worthy  of  note,  and  of 
which  the  city  may  well  feel  proud.  The 
head  of  water  on  this  canal  has  been  ren- 
dered available  for  the  creation  of  water 
power,  which  has  been  applied  most  success- 
fully to  the  movement  of  very  extensive 
machinery  over  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
Among  the  works  here  are  ioundries,  engine 
and  boiler  works,  ship  yard  and  marine 
works,  saw  mills,  sash  blind  and  door  facto- 
ries, flour  mills,  cotton  mills,  edge  tool 
factories,  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  place  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  the 
ride  from  the  city  around  Mount  Koyal  will 
attract  the  traveller  at  all  times.  The  dis- 
tance is  nine  miles,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  beautiful  landscape  to  be 
found  in  North  America;  and  in  returning, 
entering  the  city,  a  view  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  of  Montreal,  both  comprehensive  and 
extended,  that  well  repays  time  and  expense. 
Next  to  the  drive  around  the  mountain  is 
that  on  the  Lachine  road,  leading  to  the 
village  of  that  name,  nine  miles  from  the 
city.  The  road  is  directly  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  presenting  scenery  of  unsur- 
passed beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  lovely 
drive.  If  the  proper  hour  is  selected,  a  view 
may  be  had  of  the  descent  of  the  steamer 
over  the  rapids. 

Another  favorite  drive  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  to  Longue  Pointe,  being  in  an  op- 
posite direction  from  the  last,  and  down 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  places  of  interest  in  and 
about  Montreal,  for  we  believe  that  there 
are  but  few  places  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent where  can  be  found  so  much  of  interest 
to  the  traveller,  whether  in  pursuit  of  health 
or  pleasure  as  in  this  city. 

The  "Windsor,  at  Montreal,  in  its  finish 
and  interior,  both  as  to  completeness  of  ar- 
rangements, costly  finish,  and  costly,  luxuri- 
ous character  of  its  furniture,  will  be  found 
fully  equal  to  any  hotel  on  the  American 
Continent.  And  while  its  cuisine  is  entirely 
unexceptionable,  its  charges  are  very  moder- 
ate. It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  dwellings  in  Montreal.  Mr.  South- 
gate,  largely  and  favorably  known  both  at 
Saratoga  and  Niagara,  is  the  manager  of 
this  palatial  establishment.  There  are  num- 
bers of  other  good  hotels,  among  which  W5 
especially  commend  the  Albion,  on  McGill 
street,  kept  by  Stearns  and  Murray,  where 
every  attention  is  given,  and  the  charges  are 
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very   moderate.     We   have   received  many 
courtesies  at  their  hands. 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

Quebec,  by  its  historic  fame  and  its  un- 
equalled scenery,  is  no  ordinary  or  com- 
mouplace  city,  for  though  like  other  large 
communities  it  carries  ou  trade,  commerce 
aud  manufactures ;  cultivates  arts,  science, 
and   literature;   abounds   in   charities,  and 


studied  with  advantage.  Quebec  can  never 
be  a  tame  or  insi|jid  place,  aud  with  moder- 
ate opportunities  for  advancement,  it  must 
become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  new 
world  in  respect  of  learning,  arts,  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  by  Samuel 
Chantplain,  160<S.  In  1622  the  population 
was  reduced  to  fifty  souls. 

In  June,  1759,  the  English  army  under 


.^'■^ 


ti)m^ 


s--. 


St.  Albans,  from  Prospect  Hill. 


professes  special  regard  to  the  amenities  of 
social  life,  it  claims  particular  attention  as 
being  a  strikingly  unique  old  place,  the 
stronghold  of  Canada,  and  in  fact  the  key 
of  the  Province.  Viewed  from  any  one  of 
its  approaches,  it  impresses  the  stranger  with 
the  conviction  of  strength  and  permanency. 
The  reader  of  American  history  ou  entering 
its  gates,  or  wandering  over  its  squares, 
ramparts  and  battle-felds,  puts  himself  at 
once  in  communion  with  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  achievements  of  the  daring  mariners, 
the  labors  of  self  sacrificing  mi.-^sionaries  of 
the  cross,  and  the  conflicts  of  military  heroes, 
who  bled  and  died  in  the  assault  and  defence 
of  its  walls,  are  here  re-read  with  tenfold 
interest.  Then  the  lover  of  Nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  rugged,  as  in  her  gentle 
and  most  smiling  forms,  will  find  in  and 
around  it  an  affluence  of  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful object.s.  The  man  of  science,  too,  may 
be  equally  gratified,  for  here  the  great  forces 
of  Nature  and  her  secret  alchemy  may  be 


General  Wolfe  landed  upon  the  Island  of 
Orleans.  On  the  12th  of  September  took 
place  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Wolfe  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
A  force  of  5,000  English  troops  under  Gen- 
eral IMurray  were  left  to  garrison  the  fort. 

The  city  is  very  interesting  to  the  stranger, 
it  being  the  only  walled  city  in  Canada. 

Cape  Diamond,  upon  which  the  citadel 
stands  is  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  quan- 
tity of  crystal  mixed  with  the  granite  below 
its  surface.  The  fortress  includes  the  whole 
space  on  the  cape. 

Above  the  spot  where  General  Montgom- 
ery was  killed  is  now  the  inclined  plane, 
running  to  the  top  of  the  bank;  it  is  five 
hundred  feet  long,  and  is  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  convey  stores  and  other  articles 
of  great  weight  to  the  fortress.  Strangers 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  fortress  by  procur- 
ing tickets  from  the  proper  authorities. 
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A  ride  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  is  oue 
of  the  most  interesting  visiUs  about  tliis  cele- 
brated eity;  a  rocli  is  there  pointed  out  as 
llie  spot  where  General  Wolfe  expii-ed. 
There  are  four  raartello  towers,  forty  feet 
in  heiirht,  standing  upon  the  plain,  about 
half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  other  lorlihea- 
tians. 

Seven  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  fall  of 
JMontmorenci.  The  road  is  very  pleasant, 
passing  through  tha  French  vilhige  of  Beau- 
p  )rt.  Those  who  expect  to  see  a  second 
Niagara  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 
The  streams  descend  in  silvery  threads,  over 
a  precipice  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  in  connection  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  is  extremely  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  but  inspires  none  of  the  awe  felt 
at  Niagara. 

The  French  Catholic  Church  is  a  spacious 
otone  building,  and  the  interior  is  decorated 
with  some  fine  paintings.  Since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  convent  at  Charleston,  Massachu- 
chetts,  Americans  are  not  allowed  entrance 
to  the  Ur.saline  Convent.  It  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  from  the  fact  that  the  grave  of 
Montcalm  is  in  their  chapel. 

Castle  St.  Louis,  probably  the  first  public 
building  in  Quebec,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  Champlain  on  the  6th  of 
M  vy,  1624,  was  (lestroyed  by  fire  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1834.  By  the  order  of  Lord 
Durham,  the  site  of  this  castle  was  cleared 
of  the  ruins  that  covered  it,  levelled  and 
covered  with  wood,  and  an  iron  railing 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  making 
a  very  delightful  promenade.  The  view 
from  it  commands  the  lower  town,  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  down  as  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  the  harbor  with  its  ships,  and  Point 
Levi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Point  Levi,  en  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  Quebec,  will  interest  the  stranger 
very  much,  immense  and  stupendous  fortifi- 
cations being  now  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion. 

RIVER  SAGUENAY. 

To  the  pleasure-seeker,  or  to  the  man  of 
.science,  there  can  be  nothing  more  refresh- 
ing and  delightful,  nothing  affording  more 
food  lor  reflection  or  scientific  observation, 
than  a  trip  to  the  most  wonderful  of  rivers, 
the  Sa'_'uenay. 

On  the  way  thither,  the  scenery  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  is  extraordinarily  pic- 
turesque; a  broad  expanse  of  water  inter- 
spersed with  rugged  solitary  islets,  highly 
cultivated  islands,  and  islands  covered  with 


trees  to  the  water's  edge,  hemmed  in  by  lotly 
and  precipitous  mountains  on  the  one  siue, 
and  by  a  coniinuous  street  ol  houses,  relieved 
by  beautifully  situated  villages,  the  spires  of 
whose  tin -covered  churches  glitter  in  the 
sunshine,  atibrding  a  prospect  so  enchanting, 
that  were  nothing  else  to  be  seen,  the  tourisc 
would  be  well  repaid;  but  when  in  adUiliuu 
to  all  this  the  tourist  suddenly  passes  from  a 
landscape  unsurpassed  for  beaut}'  into  a  re- 
gion of  primitive  grandeur,  where  Art  has 
done  nothing  and  Nature  everything,  when 
at  a  single  bound  civilization  is  left  behind 
and  Nature  stares  him  in  the  face,  in  naked 
majesty;  when  he  sees  Alps  on  Alps  arise; 
when  he  floats  over  unfathomable  depths, 
through  a  mountain  gorge,  the  sublimity 
entirely  overwhelms  the  sense  of  sight  and 
fascinates  the  imagination. 

The  change  produced  upon  the  thinking 
part  of  man  in  passing  from  the  broad  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  seemingly  narrow  and 
awfully  deep  Saguenay,  whose  w'aters  lave 
the  sides  of  the  towering  mountains,  which 
almost  shut  out  the  very  light  of  heaven,  is 
such  as  no  pen  can  paint  nor  tongue  describe. 

It  is  a  river  which  one  should  see  only 
to  know  what  dreadful  aspects  Nature  can 
assume  in  her  wild  moods.  Compared  to  it 
the  Dead  Sea  is  blooming,  and  the  wildest 
ravines  look  rosy  and  smiling;  it  is  wild 
and  grand  apparently  in  spite  of  itself. 

On  either  side  rise  cliffs  varying  in  per- 
pendicular height  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet, 
and  this  is  the  character  of  the  River  Sague- 
nay from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 

Ha-Ha  Bay,  which  is  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  affords  the  first  landing  and  anchor- 
age. The  name  of  this  bay  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  early  navigators 
proceeding  in  sailing  vessels  up  a  river  of 
this  kind  lor  sixty  miles,  with  eternal  same- 
ness of  feature,  stern  and  high  rocks  on 
which  they  could  not  land  and  no  bottom 
for  their  anchors,  who  at  last  broke  out  into 
laughing,  Ha-Ha!  when  they  found  landing 
and  anchorage. 

This  wonderful  river  seems  as  one  huge 
mountain  rent  asunder,  at  some  remote  age, 
and  by  some  great  convulsion  of  Nature 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  reader  who  goes  to  sec  it,  and  all 
ought  to  do  so  who  can,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  continent,  can 
add  the  poetic  filling  in  of  the  picture  from 
his  own  imagination. 

This  beautiful  trip  is  easy  and  worthy  of 
accomplishment,  as  new  and  magnificent 
boats  rivalling  in  luxuriousness  with  any  on 
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our  inland  waters,  run  regularly  to  Ha-Ha 
Bay,  on  board  of  wliich  the  pleasure-seeker 
will  fully  enjoy  such  a  trip. 

OTTAWA. 

The  City  of  Ottawa  is  situated  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  nearly  ninety  miles 
above  the  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Rideau  Canal  divides  the  city  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Towns,  and  admits  of  un- 
interrupted internal  communication  between 


ings,  Governnjent  Timber  Slides,  Table 
Rocks,  Suspension  Bridge,  etc.,  are  objects 
well  worthy  a  visit. 

Tourists  leaving  Montreal  for  the  Ottawa 
may  proceed  by  either  one  of  the  following 
routes:  By  railroad  to  Prescott,  114  miles, 
thence  by  the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  Railroad 
to  Ottawa  city,  by  railroad  to  Lachine,  nine 
miles,  and  there  take  the  steamer  for  Ottawa 
city.  After  leaving  Montreal,  the  followii.g 
places  are  passed: 


,^^>.#^^^J 


^^~ 


Thk  Adirondacks,  from  St.  Albans. 


Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa 
River.  It  is  well  laid  out  with  wide  streets, 
and  has  been  selected  by  the  Queen  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  city  in  America.  Besides 
the  Rideau  Canal,  Ottawa  is  connected  by 
the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  Railroad,  which 
taps  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Prescott,  and  also 
a  line  of  steamers  run  daily  up  and  down 
the  river  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Rassel  House  is  situated  in  Centre 
Town,  in  direct  juxtaposition  with  the  Sap- 
per's Bridge,  the  Rideau  Canal,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Post»-Office,  Custom-House,  City 
Hall  and  News  Room.  Five  minutes  drive 
takes  the  tourist  to  Suspension  Bridge,  from 
which  and  the  adjoining  Mills,  different 
views  may  be  obtained  of  the  celebrated 
Chaudiere  Falls,  second  only  to  those  of 
Niagara  in  imposing  grandeur. 

The  Parliament  and  Departmental  Build- 


CARILLOX, 

Eight  miles  above  the  Indian  village,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The  ascent 
of  the  river,  here  interrupted  by  the  rapids, 
is  continued,  for  twelve  miles,  by  means  of  a 
lock  and  canal. 

RIDF.AU  FALLS, 

a  short  distance  below  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
The  Rideau  River  here  precipitates  itself 
into  the  Ottawa  over  a  ledge  of  rock  thirty 
feet  in  height,  forming  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  Ottawa  scenery. 

Supposing  the  tourist  to  have  returned  to 
Montreal,  he  will  leave  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  for  Rouse's  Point,  where  he  will 
reach  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  Roads,  passing  over  which  he  will 
soon  reach  Plattsburg,  where,  if  inclined  to 
stop  over,  the  Fouquet  House,  right  opposite 
the  depot,  will  give  him  excellent  accomoda- 
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tion;  or  should  he  wish  to  continue  on  to 
Port  Kent,  will  find  coaches  in  waiting  for 
the  Lake  View  House  at  Au  Sable  Chasm. 
The  Champlain  Boats  now  only  run  from 
riattsburg  to  Ticoiideroga  ;  this  allows  pcr- 
.':.)us  a  boat  ride  through  the  finest  portion 
Oi'  Lake  Champlain. 

Should  the  traveller  prefer  varying  his 
route  somewhat,  he  may  at  St.  John's  Junc- 
tion take  the  line  of  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  and  a  short  run  will  bring  him  to 
St.  Albans,  at  which  place  it  would  wx'U  re- 
pay the  tourist  to  stop  over  one  day,  to  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  marvellously  fine  views 
from  Bellevuc  and  Aldis  llilL     At  St.  Al- 


bans will  be  found  a  most  admirably  well- 
kept  hotel,  the  Welden,  which  is  complete 
in  every  particular,  and  very  Ibrtunate  in 
having  such  an  accomplished  landlord  as 
Thomas  Lavender,  who  combines  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  first-class  host. 

Leaving  St.  Albans,  a  run  of  about  an 
hour  and  Burlington  is  reached,  from  whence 
the  steamer  in  au  hour's  pleasant  sail  will 
land  the  traveller  at  Port  Kent,  within  three 
miles  of  Au  Sable  Chasm. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Burlington  the  road 
twice  crosses  the  Winoski  liiver,  and  at  this 
point  there  is  quite  a  chasm,  and  the  scenery 
is  very  wild  and  picturesque. 
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The  Thousand  Island  House. 


The  terrific  combat  between  Manabozho, 
the  Indian  hero,  better  known  as  the  Hiawa- 
tha of  Longfellow,  and  his  father,  the  West 
Wind,  was  doubtless  suggested  to  the  first 
narrator  of  that  memorable  event  by  the 
lakes  of  Northern  New  York  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  chain 
upon  the  other,  as  marking  the  cavities  from 
which  those  Titans  might  be  supposed  to 
have  plucked  the  masses  of  rock  they  hurled 
at  each  other,  the  falling  fragments  of  which 
formed  that  peculiar  geological  phenomenon 
known  as  the  Thousand  Islands,  scattered 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  its  course. 

These  islands,  about  eighteen  hundred  in 
number,  stretching  throughout  that  broad 
portion  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  extend- 
ing from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Long  Sault, 
are  of  all  sizes  aud  of  all  kinds;  some  not 
more  than  a  yard  or  so  in  extent,  and  some 
covering  many  acres;  some  bare,  rocky,  and 
desolate ;  some  thickly  covered  with  a  scraggy 
growth  of  scrub  pines  and  hemlocks;  some 
shaded  with  considerable  forests  of  timber 
trees,  and  some  cultivated  here  and  there, 
producing  some   such  slight   sustenance  as 


the  inhabitants  can  wring  from  an  unfruit- 
ful soil. 

In  the  old  Indian  days  this  beautiful  ex- 
tent of  the  river  from  Clayton  to  Alexandria 
Bay,  embracing  an  extent  of  sixteen  milts, 
widening  almost  to  a  lake,  and  crowded  with 
a  perfect  maze  of  islands,  went  by  the  name 
of  Manatoana,  or  Garden  of  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  Nature's  undis- 
puted empire,  when  the  lai-ger  islands  were 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  pine,  hemlock, 
white-birch  and  maple;  when  the  wild  deer 
swam  from  woody  islet  to  woody  islet,  and 
each  little  lily-padded  bay,  nestling  in  among 
the  hills  and  bluffs  of  the  islands,  teemed 
with  water-fowl  undisturbed  by  the  report 
of  a  gun,  it  was  worthy,  to  the  semi-poetical 
mind  of  the  Indian,  to  be  an  abode  of  Him 
who  created  all  nature,  and  who  had  made 
this  lovely  region  as  an  especial  dwelling- 
place  for  himself.  Even  so  late  as  fifty 
years  ago,  before  the  great,  tumult-creating 
steamboats  had  disturbed  these  solitudes,  the 
islands  were  the  favorite  retreat  of  deer;  cat- 
amounts wailed  in  the  tangled  depths  of  the 
night-woods,  and  each  cool  nook  ond  corner 
teemed  with  wild  life. 
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Now,  however,  the  inexorably  rotating 
kaleidoscope  of  time  has  shaken  away  the 
savage  scenes  of  old,  never  to  be  repeated, 
and  new  ones  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  pre- 
sent. No  longer  in  Alexandria  Bay — fortu- 
nately still  beautiful — does  Nature  reign  in 
silent  majesty,  for  the  constant  flutter  and 
bustle  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  a  summer 
resort  have  superseded  her.  But  although 
Alexandria  Bay  is  in  this  continual  tumult 
of  life,  for  some  fortunate  and  almost  unac- 
countable reason,  the  Thousand  Islands  are 
not  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the  blase  air 
of  an  ordinary  watering-place,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  become  so.  There  are  hundreds, 
thousands  of  places,  rugged  and  solitary, 
among  which  a  boat  can  glide,  while  its  oc- 
cupant lies  gloriously  indolent,  doing  noth- 
ing, but  reveling  in  the  realization  of  life; 
little  bays,  almost  land-locked,  where  the 
resinous  odors  of  hemlock  and  pine  fill  the 
nostrils,  and  the  whispers  of  nature's  unseen 
life  serve  but  to  make  the  solitude  more  per- 
ceptible. Sometimes  the  vociferous  cawing 
of  crows  sounds  through  the  hollow  woods, 
or  a  solitary  eagle  lifts  from  his  perch  on 
the  top  of  a  stark  and  dead  pine,  and  sails 
majestically  across  the  blue  arch  of  the  sky. 
Such  scenes  occur  iu  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  called  the  Lake  of  the  Islet,  lying 
placidly  and  balmily  iu  the  lap  of  the  piuey 


hills  of  Wells  Island,  reflecting  their  rugged 
crests  in  its  glassy  surface,  dotted  here  and 
there  b}'  tiny  islands. 

In  the  stillest  bays  are  spots  that  seem  to 
lie  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  where  one 
would  scarcely  be  surprised  to  see  an  Indian 
canoe  shoot  from  beneath  the  hemlocks  of 
the  shore  into  the  open,  freighted  with  a 
Natty  Bumpo  or  a  Chingachgook,  breaking 
the  placid  surface  of  the  water  into  slowly 
widening  ripples.  In  such  a  spot,  one  even- 
ing, after  a  day  spent  in  sketching,  when 
paddling  our  boat  about  in  an  indolent,  aim- 
less way,  looking  down  through  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  water  to  the  jungle  of  weeds 
below,  now  frightening  a  pickerel  from  his 
haunt  or  startling  a  brood  of  wood-ducks 
from  among  the  rushes  and  arrow-heads,  we 
found  ourselves  belated.  As  'the  sun  set  in 
a  blaze  of  crimson  and  gold,  two  boatmen 
rowing  homeward  passed  darkly  along  the 
glassy  surface  that  caught  the  blazing  light 
of  the  sky,  and  across  the  water  came,  in 
measured  rhythm  with  the  dip  of  their  oars, 
the  tune  of  a  quaint,  old,  half-melancholy 
Methodist  hymn  that  they  sang.  We  list- 
ened as  the  song  trailed  after  them  until 
they  turned  into  the  inlet  behind  the  dusky 
woods  and  were  lost  to  view.  From  such 
romantic  and  secluded  scenes  one  can  watch 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life  as  serenely  as 
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though  one  were  the  inhabitant  of  another 
planet. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  tlie 
Thousand  Ishind  House  is  a  spring  of  min- 
eral water  strongly  tinctured  with  iron,  clear 
as  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  and  cold  as 
ice.  A  little  creek,  a  perfect  conservatory 
of  aquatic  and  amphibious  plants,  winding 
i.i  and  out  with  many  abrupt  turns,  leads  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  it.  On  either  side  of 
the  open  water  of  its  channel  is  an  almost 
tropical  tangle  and  profusion  of  vegetation  ; 
water-lilies,  white  as  driven  snow,  with 
hearts  of  gold,  reposing  on  their  glossy,  cool 
green  pads;  yellow-docks,  arrow-heads  with 
purple  clusters  of  tiny  flowers,  giant  bul- 
rushes, cat-tails  and  ferns, — all  in  a  bewil- 
dering tangle  of  verdure,  at  times  almost  im- 
passable. A  rude  wooden  bridge  spans  it  at 
one  place,  so  close  to  the  water  that  the  boat- 
man is  obliged  to  bend  nearly  double  in  pass- 
ing under  it.  Here  one  may  occasionally  see 
a  chubby  urchin  angling  in  the  glassy  water 
for  small  pickerel  or  rock  bass.  The  bottom 
of  the  creek  is  matted,  and  in  some  places 
fairly  choked  with  an  exuberance  of  water- 
grasses  of  all  descriptions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  easiest  ways 
of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
various  views,  some  of  them  extrcni?ly  beau- 


tiful, that  the  islands  present,  is  by  the  means 
of  the  little  steam-yacht  Cygnet,  which  runs 
in  daily  trips  around  Wells  Island.  Start- 
ing from  Alexandria  Bay,  she  steams  up  the 
river  among  the  group  of  islands  lying  there, 
past  cottages  and  camping-tents  nestling 
among  the  cool,  green  shadows  of  the  trees; 
past  shallow  lily-padded  bays,  at  whose  edge 
stands,  sentinel-like,  an  ancient  log  cabin 
or  dilapidated  barn ;  past  a  camp-meeting 
ground  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Wells 
Island,  the  so-called  Thousand  Island  Park ; 
and  finally,  taking  a  sudden  turn,  seems  to 
direct  her  course  against  an  abrupt  shore. 
As  she  advances,  however,  a  little  inlet  grad- 
ually opens  to  view;  a  few  rods  further  and 
the  land  seems  to  shift  and  change  like  a 
dissolving  view,  while  the  little  craft  glides 
into  a  narrow  channel  between  two  abrupt 
islands,  the  banks  on  either  hand  shaded  by 
overhanging  pines  and  hemlocks.  The  chan- 
nel, not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  is 
thickly  covered  along  the  bottom  with  the 
usual  tangle  of  waving  water-grasses  and 
weeds,  long  ribbons  of  eel-grass,  feathery 
Carolina  weed,  and  other  varieties,  purple, 
green  and  brown. 

Now  and  then  a  startled  pickerel  darts 
from  under  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  or  a 
solitary    heron    flops    heavily    away   from 
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among  the  '.vater-lilies  along  the  bank.  On 
past  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  Eel  Bay,  where 
an  occasional  fisherman,  with  his  assistant, 
may  be  seen  ;  past  the  white  towers  of  a 
stumpy  lighthouse,  perched  upon  the  corner 
of  a  little  island,  and  defined  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  pines  at  its  back  ;  on  at 
last  into  the  Canadian  Channel.  Here  a 
bewildering  maze  of  beautiful  islands,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  rises  on  every  hand. 
At  times  ths  channel  seems  a  lake  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  thickly 
wooded  hills  and  bluffs,  with  no  outlet  but 
that  through  which  the  boat  had  just  en- 
tered. Proceeding  onward  it  dissolves  into 
a  long  channel,  contracts  into  an  abrupt  in- 
let, or  widens  to  an  open  bay.  Further  on 
is  that  sudden  variation  in  the  course  of  the 
channel  known  to  all  St.  Lawrence  voyagers 
and  boatmen  as  the  "  Fiddlers'  Elbow!"  As 
the  boat  enters  this  portion  of  the  channel, 
it  seems  to  be  directed  by  the  helmsman 
point  blank  into  an  island.  At  the  very 
moment,  however,  when  a  few  rods  of  further 
progress  in  that  direction  would  dash  the 
boat  against  the  rocks,  she  makes  a  sudden 
deviation  to  the  left,  another  to  the  right, 
and  lo !  the  Canadian  Channel  lies  before 
her  a  good  mile  and  three-quarters  broad, 
and    Grenadier    lighthouse   lifts   in  the  far 


distance.  After  passing  a  number  of  curi- 
ous Canadian  lumber  stations,  perched  high 
on  the  steep  bank,  the  boat  rounds  the  lower 
end  of  Wells  Island,  directs  her  course 
among  the  little  isles  on  the  American  side, 
and  finally  stops  at  Alexandria  Bay, 

The  islands  in  the  Canadian  Channel  of 
this  part  of  the  river  are  chiefly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  whole  group.  Old  Bluff  raises 
his  rugged  front  from  a  hundred  feet  of 
water  to  eighty  feet  of  bare,  perpendicular 
rock,  his  forehead  closely  matted  with  a 
thick  growth  of  scrub  pines.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  island  runs  a  valley,  almost 
a  gorge,  in  which  stands  an  uninhabited 
frame  shanty  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  It  is  but  a  rough,  unfinished  struc- 
ture of  coarsest  deal,  but  looks  picturesque 
and  romantic  enough,  shaded  and  almost 
hidden  as  it  is  by  maples  and  white  birch. 
From  the  top  of  the  high  bluff,  fronting 
down  the  river,  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  islands  lying  beneath,  both  in 
the  American  and  Canadian  channels.  Here 
the  artist  sat  perched  upon  the  sheer  edge 
of  the  bluff,  sketching  diligently,  in  full 
view  of  the  natives  for  a  mile  around,  and 
vastly  to  their  astonishment. 
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"  Halloa,  Cap!"  come  faintl}'  up  from  be- 
low. He  looked  down ;  a  cockle  shell  of  a 
ineloa  boat  was  tossing  ou  the  waves  below. 

"  Be  ye  needia'  a  watermelon  '?"' 

He  thought  not  unless  the  anxious  fruit 
vender  would  carry  it  up  the  hill  at  the 
rear  of  the  bluff,  himself. 

While  engaged  in  this  colloquy  the  artist's 
slcetch-book  slippsd  from  his'  hand  and 
Linded,  after  ma:iy  gyrations,  about  half-way 
down  the  face  ot  the  cliff.  Two  of  the  party 
were  obliged  to  go  below  in  a  boat,  one  of 
them  climbing  tha  rocks  to  secure  the  lost 
book,  while  a  third  remained  above  to  direct 
their  movements. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  American 
islands  stands  a  short  distance  above  Alex- 
andria Bay — a  cubical  block  of  granite 
having  almost  the  appearance  of  being 
carved  by  human  hands,  rejoicing  in  the  not 
very  savory  name  of  the  Devil's  Oven,  its 
summit  giving  sustenance  to  a  few  gaunt 
cedars,  and  its  sides  perforated  by  an  almost 
circular  opening,  which,  at  a  distance,  does 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  baker's 
oven. 

The  upper  extremity  of  Carlet^n's  Island, 
some  twenty-eight  miles  above  Alexandria 
Bay,  narrows  into  a  contracted  promontory 
of  land  ending  in  an  abrupt  bluff  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high.     Hei*e,  perched  aloft,  per- 


ceptible to  all  passers  by  along  the  river, 
and  distinctly  visible  for  miles  around,  stand 
a  number  of  toppling  and  half-ruined  chim- 
neys. Like  so  many  sentinels  standing  sol- 
emn faced,  waiting  for  the  blessed  time  of 
rest  that  will  relieve  them  from  duty,  they 
watch  over  the  ruins  of  an  old  French  foit; 
so  old  that  its  history  has  been  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  ])ast.  Attracted  by  the  romantic 
glamour  that  hangs  in  the  very  air  of  the 
antiquated  and  dilapidated  ruin,  we  were 
induced  to  pay  it  a  visit,  to  the  wild  wonder 
of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
artist  as  a  species  of  harmless  lunatic.  So 
interested  were  we  with  the  time-worn  re- 
mains, that  a  brief  visit  developed  into  a 
three  days'  stay. 

The  early  history  of  the  place  is  almost 
entirely  lost,  insomuch  that  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  ruin  of  old  Fort  Frontenac. 
It  was,  so  far  as  existing  data  go  to  prove, 
commanded  by  the  French  about  the  vear 
1760,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
with  the  French  possessions,  and  was  fir.ally 
captured  during  the  war  of  1812  by  a  party 
of  Americans  under  the  command  of  one 
Hubbard,  an  ex-Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
found  this  once  large  and  important  fortress 
under  the  immediate  command  of  two  women 
and  three  invalids;  an  Ichabod  of  forts,  its 
glory  had  departed  from  it.     The  women 
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and  invalids  were  valorously  attac'kc(T,  and 
after  a  slight  resistance  they  cajiitulated ; 
the  poor  old  fort,  as  if  to  accelerate  its 
already  progressing  ruin,  was  fired,  and  the 
Americans  with  their  prisoners  retired  to  the 
mainland,  where  they  were  received  with 
salutes,  cheers,  and  the  music  of  the  Cape 
Vincent  band — one  fife  and  a  drum. 

Since  that  day  the  fort  has  never  been 
rebuilt;  but  has  been  allowed  gradually  to 
crumble  away  into  ruin,  producing,  as  fruit 
of  its  semi-mythical  history,  a  rich  crop  of 
romantic  stories  and  legends.  An  anti- 
quated well,  dug  through  the  solid  Trenton 
limestone  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  has  been 
converted  by  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the 
natives  into  a  receptacle  of  the  doubloons 
which  the  French,  upon  evacuating  the  fort, 
are  said  to  have  thrown  therein,  with  the 
brass  cannons  on  top  of  them;  though  why 
they  threw  their  doubloons  into  the  well  in- 
stead of  carrying  them  away,  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Upon  either  side,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  bluff  upon  which  the  old  fort 
stands,  is  a  pretty  little  bay,  which  once 
doubtless  afforded  pleasant  and  easy  anchor- 
age for  the  vessels  that  lay  under  its  protect- 
ing guns.  An  innocent  lumber  cral't,  sunk 
many  years  ago  iu  this  harbor,  has   been, 


througli  the  medium  of  the  romantic  atmo.?- 
phcre  that  hangs  about  the  place,  converted 
into  an  audacious  smuggler  that,  blown' 
ashore  here,  sank  with  a  fabulous  amount  of 
moneys,  silks,  laces  and  Canadian  brandies 
hidden  beneath  the  lumber. 

Without  doubt  the  place  was  once  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  fortress  has  been 
built  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  after  the 
system  of  Vauban,  and  exhibits  a  skill  of 
the  very  highest  order  in  the  art  of  con- 
structing defences.  The  fortifications  in  the 
rear  are  semi-circular  in  form ;  the  trench, 
lour  feet  deep  and  twenty  broad,  is  cut 
through  the  solid  Trenton  limestone,  the 
glacis,  Avhich  is  approached  by  a  gradual 
elevation,  being  constructed  of  the  same 
material  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  Directly 
on  the  river  front  it  is  naturally  impregna- 
ble, and  at  the  precipitous  side  was  probably 
defended  merely  by  a  stockade. 

Numbers  of  graves  lie  in  a  flat  field  im- 
mediately back  of  the  fort,  many  of  which 
have  been  excavated  by  relic-seekers  in 
search  of  French  buttons  or  shoe  and  knee 
buckles.  A  number  of  ghost-like  rose-bushes 
standing  starkly  here  and  there,  long  since 
past  the  lu:  ty  age  of  flower-boaring,  proba- 
bly marked  out  ]iaths  througli  this  cemetery 
in  the  wilderness.     Uack  in  the  island  iu  a 
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copse  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  burying- 
grouud,  where  numbers  of  stone  arrow-heads, 
tomahawks,  etc.,  have  been  picked  up  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  to  the  right  of  the  fortre.-^s, 
immediately  upon  the  blutf  overlooking  the 
Canadian  Channel,  are  still  older  graves, 
where,  it  is  said,  as  the  bluff  slowly  wears 
away  an  occasional  grinning  skull  or  grisly 
bone  is  exposed  to  the  long-excluded  light 
of  heaven. 

In  this  vicinity,  numbers  of  excellent  old- 
foshioned  wrought  nails  are  constantly  being 
plowed  up  or  otherwise  collected,  some  build- 
ings being  almost  completely  joined  with 
them. 

While  here,  we  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  Island  formers,  being 
obliged  to  lodge  pro  tern,  at  a  little  farm- 
house that  nestled  beneath  the  brow  of  the 
old  fortification,  like  a  swallow's  nest  in  a 
cannon's  mouth. 

The  proprietor  did  not  seem  over- zealous 
to  accommodate  us,  for  what  sane  man  of 
his  own  free  choice  would  sit  day  after  day 
in  the  broiling  sun  sketching  the  old  chim- 
neys? The  bill  of  fare  of  our  supper  with 
the  farm-hands,  consisted  of  stewed  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter  and  pie,  with  the  addition 
of  scalding  tea.  The  tea  was  perhaps  rather 
lacking  in  the  titillating   taste  of  the   herb 


itself,  but  any  weakness  in  that  direction 
was  fully  compensated  for  by  the  thickness 
of  the  bread  and  the  solidity  of  the  pie. 
After  this  repast  we  were  solemnly  shown 
to  our  apartment  inmiediately  above  the 
kitchen,  dining  and  reception  room,  and  in 
consequence  intensely  hot  on  this  midsum- 
mer's night.  Our  sleeping  chamber  was 
evidently  the  room  of  state,  hung  with  won- 
derful wall-paper,  the  floor  pierced  by  the 
arm  of  a  stove-pipe  irom  the  room  below. 
Here  stood  the  Avash-stand,  mns  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  ewer,  basin,  and  looking- 
glass,  and  our  couchts, — one  a  trundle  bed 
and  the  other  a  gigantic  four-poster  of  an- 
tiquated date.  The  stove-pipe  served  as  an 
excellent  telephone  whereby  to  hear  our 
landlady  in  the  room  beneath  discussing  with 
a  cronv  the  proper  amount  of  board  to  charge 
her  gue:rt-.  "  Well,"  said  the  crony,  "I've 
a  feller  a-stayen  with  me  ;  I'm  a-goin'  to 
charge  him  two  dollars  a  week,  and" — in  a 
determined  tone, — "I'm  a-going  to  get  it 
too!"  JNfodern  luxuries  should  always  be 
paid /or,  at  whatever  price. 

On  some  of  the  islands  and  along  the  main- 
land, one  sometimes  comes  upon  an  anti- 
quated group  of  Lombardy  poplars,  almost 
invariably  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
equally  antiquated  log-cabin  or  farm-house. 
The  poplar  is  the  ancient  sign  of  hospitality. 
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and  in  the  old  country  was  generally  planted 
near  an  inn  or  hostelry.  These  trees  doubt- 
less were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  old 
voyagers,  and  served  as  a  landmark  by  which 
many  a  traveller  or  sailor  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, making  the  long  journey  from  ]Mon- 
treal  to  Toronto,  hailed  the  vicinity  of  Chris- 
tian help  and  assistance  indicated  by  these 
darkly  colored  trees. 

Behind  Lower  Grenadier  Island,  and  three 
or  four  miles  from  Alexandria  Bay,  upon  the 
Canadian  mainland,  are  a  number  of  excava- 
tions with  remains  of  chimneys  which  we  were 
puzzled  for  a  long  time  to  account  for.  They 
were  certainly  underground  dwellings,  but 
Avhat  was  their  use  we  could  not  satisfac- 
torily explain.  At  length  we  met  a  fisher- 
man who  told  us  he  recollected  hearing  from 
his  grandmother,  that  in  the  "  English 
War"  British  troops  were  quartered  there 
during  the  winter.  Whether  the  English 
j  War  was  that  of  1812  or  the  Revolution,  we 
could  not  discover ;  probably  the  war  of 
older  date  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  many 
instances  trees  of  considerable  size  have 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  excavations. 

Of  late  years  perhaps  no  event  caused  such 
a  stir  of  excitement  in  this  region  as  the 
so-called  patriot  war  in  1838,  a  revolt  of 
certain  Canadians  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
*^rnment  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  thea 


Governor-General  of  Canada,  which  was 
joined  by  a  number  of  American  agitators 
ever  ripe  for  any  disturbance.  The  first 
centre  of  operations  of  these  so-called  pa- 
triots was  Navy  Island,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Niagara  River,  where  they  congregated, 
employing  the  little  steam  vessel  Caroline 
in  carrying  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to 
that  point.  At  length  the  steamer  was  cap- 
tured by  some  Canadians,  fired  and  run  over 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  Considerable  indigna- 
tion was  excited  in  the  United  States  by 
this  destruction  of  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  particularly  along  the  border, 
where  indignation  meetings  were  held,  and 
secret  societies  called  "  Hunter's  Lodges" 
were  formed,  secret  signals  and  all  due  at- 
tendant mysteries,  the  express  purpose  of 
which  was  revenge  upon  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. The  agitators  were  deceived  by 
these  signs  into  imagining  that  events  were 
now  ripe  for  a  general  border  war,  in  which 
they  hoped  to  free  Canada  from  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  a  wild,  insane  affair  altogether,  and 
after  some  time  consumed  in  petty  threats  of 
attack,  finally  reached  a  climax  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Canadian  steamer  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Tiie  most  prominent  actor  in 
this  afiair  was  Bill  -Tohnston,  a  name  fami- 
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liar  to  every  one  around  this  region,  whose 
career  forms  a  series  of  romantic  adventures, 
deeds,  and  escapes,  followed  by  his  final  cap- 
ture, which  would  fill  a  novel.  Indeed  we 
understand  that  a  novel  has  been  written  by 
a  Canadian  Frenchman  on  this  theme,  though 
we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any 
one  who  has  read  it.  The  burning  of  the 
steamer  Peel,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1888,  remains,  however,  an  act  of  in- 
excusable and  stupid  incendiarism,  answer- 
ing no  couceiv-^able  good  purpose. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  rautterings 
among  certain  of  the  societies,  and  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  occurrence  something 
mysterious  was  felt  to  be  in  progress.  The 
night  of  the  2yth  was  dark  and  rainy. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  Peel,  then  on  her 
way  from  Prescott  to  Toronto,  stopped  at 
McDonald's,  on  the  south  side  of  Wellesley 
— now  Wells — Island,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing her  almost  exhausted  stock  of 
wood.  The  passengers  were  all  asleep  in 
the  cabin,  and  the  crew  busily  engaged  in 
their  occupation,  when  a  body  of  men, 
twenty  in  number,  disguised  as  Indians, 
and  with  blackened  faces,  yelling  tulmultu- 
ously,  and  shouting,  "  Remamber  the  Caro- 
line!" ran  quickly  down  the  bank,  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets,  led  by  a  tall. 


strongly  built  man,  in  a  red  shirt — Bill 
Johnston  himself.  In  a  moment  they  over- 
powered the  unsuspecting  crew,  while  on 
board  all  was  tumult  and  terror.  Some  of 
the  ladies  fainted,  and  several  of  the  passen- 
gers fled  to  the  shore  through  the  rain,  clad 
only  in  their  night  clothes.  A  short  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  for  the  passengers  and 
crew  to  carry  their  baggage  to  the  shore; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  was  lost  when 
the  vessel  was  subsequently  burned. 

Toward  morning  the  Peel  was  drawn  off 
from  the  wharf,  and  after  being  run  upon  a 
point  of  shoal  about  thirty  yards  below,  was 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  For  some  time 
the  flames  blazed  aloft,  illuminaling  the 
shores  for  miles  around  ;  but  about  dawn  in 
the  morning  she  once  more  got  adrift,  and 
finally  sank  in  about  seventy  feet  of  water. 
It  was  nominally  the  intention  of  the  captors 
of  the  steamer  to  convert  her  into  a  gunboat, 
and  use  her  against  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; but  upon  finding  she  was  firmly 
aground,  and  resisted  all  their  eflTorts  to  get 
her  free,  they  fired  her  to  prevent  her  recap- 
ture. By  some  it  is  asserted  that  the  vessel 
was  deliberately  robbed,  and  then  burned 
to  prevent  detection  and  throw  an  air  of 
patriotism  over  the  crime  of  the  perpe- 
trators. 
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Johnston  was  originally  a  British  subject, 
but  turned  renegade,  serving  as  a  spy  in  the 
war  of  1812,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  robbed  the  mails  to  gain  intelligence. 
He  hated  his  native  country  with  all  the 
bitterness  which  a  renegade  alone  is  ca})able 
of  feeling.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  agita- 
tors upon  the  American  side  of  the  border, 
and  was  one  who  instigated  the  destruction 
of  the  Peel.  A  reward  was  offered  by  the 
government  of  each  country  for  his  appre- 
hension, so  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  the 
islands  for  safety.  Here  he  continued  for 
several  months,  though  with  numbers  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
noble  girl,  and  who  is  still  living  at  Clayton. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  remarkable  acts 
performed  by  him,  of  his  choking  up  the 
inlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Isle  with  rocks,  so 
.as  to  prevent  vessels  of  any  size  entering 
jthat  sheet  of  water;  of  his  having  a  skiff  in 
which  he  could  outspeed  any  ordinary  sail- 
ing craft,  and  which  he  carried  bodily  across 
necks  of  land  when  his  enemies  were  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  of  his  hiding  in  all  manner 
of  out-of-the-way  spots,  once  especially  in  the 
Devil's  Oven,  previously  described,  to  which 
his  daughter,  who  alone  was  in  his  confi- 
dence, disguised  as  a  boy,  carried  provisions. 


He  was  finally  captured  and  sent  to  Albany, 
where,  after  suflering  a  slight  penalty  for 
his  offence,  he  was  subsequently  released, 
although  he  Avas  always  very  careful  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutch  of  the  indignant  Canadians. 
His  son,  John  Johnston,  still  resides  at  Clay- 
ton, and  from  him,  after  some  pressure,  a 
part  of  this  information  as  to  his  father's 
adventures  Avas  extracted. 

There  is  a  certain  breath  of  life  about  the 
northern  United  States  and  the  neighboring 
region  of  Canada  suggestive  even  in  mid- 
summer of  hard  winters — of  long  months 
when  the  face  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  as 
adamant;  of  snow  lying  four  feet  deep  all 
winter  without  intermission;  an  indescrib- 
able reminder  of  that  season  when  a  huge 
wood  fire  roars  in  the  capacious  fire-place, 
and  when  ihe  bellowing  wind  dashes  hissing 
snow  Avreaths  in  among  the  tossing  and 
Avrithing  pines  and  hemlocks.  There  is  a 
rugged  look  about  the  landscape,  as  though 
Nature,  not  daring  to  expend  her  strength 
in  the  labor  of  groAving,  save  in  little  secret 
nooks  here  and  there,  merely  rested  to  gain 
fresli  strength  for  her  yearly  tussel  Avith  grim 
winter.  The  inhabitants — generally  fisher- 
men— are  an  honest,  rough,  weather-beaten 
set,  truthful, — Avith  the  exception  of  legends 
of  buried  treasure,  or  perchance  wonderful 
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stories  of  an  eighty-pound  inuskallonge  or 
two, — kind  iiearted  and  hospitable.  The 
fisherman  is  quaint  in  dialect,  curious  in 
manners,  with  the  invariable  story  of  the 
huge  fish  which  he  almost  caught — and 
didn't.  "Be  ye  a-goiu'  to  skitch  to-day?" 
inquires  he,  patronizingly,  as  he  leans  over 
the  rail  of  the  slip  and  looks  down  into  the 
boat,  where  the  artist  is  making  some  prepa- 
rations. *'  Ye  hadn't  oughter  lose  so  much 
time  from  fishin'."  Or,  "Where  be  ye  ter 
dinner  (take  luncheon)  to-day?'  An  island 
where  it  is  customary  to  take  picnic-dinners 
is  usually  denomiaated  a  "diuneriu'-place." 

Sometimes,  rowing  home  at  night,  one 
passes  by  the  blazing  fire  of  a  camping 
party,  twinkling  in  the  gloom  of  some 
thickly-wooded  islet.  Around  the  fire  move 
the  dark  forms  of  the  boatmen  or  cook,  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  To  one  side  the 
campers  themselves  lie  stretched  at  ease, 
smoking,  or  talking  over  the  day's  sport. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  enjoyment  to 
the  casual  visitor  to  the  Thousand  Islands 
consists  in  occasional  picnic  dinners;  not 
the  ordinary  picnic  dinner,  where  a  table- 
cloth is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  cold 
meats  and  sundries  upon  the  table-cloth  ; 
where  long-legged  spiders  or  centipedes 
career  across  the  viands  or  drop  into  one's 
cup  of  lukewarm  coffee  ;  bnt  dinners  as  lux- 


urious in  their  bill  of  fare  as  any  of  the 
hotels  can  afford,  combined  with  all  the  un- 
fettered gayety  incident  to  such  an  al  fresco 
meal.  A  day's  fishing  is  nominally  the  back- 
bone of  the  expedition,  around  which  the 
day's  pleasure  is  actually  built.  We  Avill 
suppose  that  the  party  of  a  dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  is  formed,  and  the  day  planned 
for  the  expedition  arrived, — a  clear,  sunny 
one,  with  not  a  ripple  stirring  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  Six  boats  are  hired,  a 
gentleman  and  lady  going  in  each,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  fisherman,  which 
fisherman,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  George 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Patterson  brothers, 
McCue,  or  some  such  competent  hand,  may 
afford  his  lucky  party  a  day's  sport  that  of 
itself  would  fully  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
most  people.  Perhaps,  if  the  fishing-ground 
be  distant,  a  steam  yacht  is  engaged,  the 
boats,  stretching  in  a  long  line,  are  taken  in 
tow,  and  off'  the  jolly  party  starts,  with  flags 
flying  merrily. 

At  length  the  desired  spot  is  reached,  and 
the  sport  begins,  each  party  fishing  as  if 
their  lives  depended  upon  it,  and  all  inter- 
nally praying  that  if  a  monster  pickerel  or 
muskallonge  is  caught, — of  which  there  may 
.be  about  one  chance  in  five  hundred, — they 
may  be  the  particular  ones  selected  by  For- 
tune as  the  catchers  thereof.     But  whether 
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such  a  capture  is  made  or  not,  the  fishing  ig 
sure  to  be  fine,  and  so  exciting  that  the  din- 
ner hour  approaches  without  notice,  until 
■warned  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  little 
steam  yacht,  the  boats  Aveud  their  way  from 
all  quarters  to  the  "  diunerin'-place," 

The  luncheon,  mind  you,  is  not  made  up 
according  to  the  simple  bill  of  fare  presented 
at  the  desk  of  the  hotel,  composed  of  mere 
necessaries,  such  as  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
coffee,  and  fat  pork  ;  but  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Isaac,  the  overseer  of  the  luncheon- 
room  at  the  Thousand  Island  House;  it 
crops  out  in  various  "  extras"  and  "  sun- 
dries," in  the  shape  of  a  tender  chicken  or 
two,  juicy  steak  aud  chops,  green  corn,  to- 
matoes, and  the  like.  The  fishermen — ex- 
cellent cooks,  deft  and  cleanly — perform  the 
task  of  preparing  the  meal  with  wonderful 
despatch,  and  in  a  short  time  a  royal  repast 
is  laid  before  the  hungry  anglers,  whose 
appetites,  whetted  by  healthful  exercise  and 
invigorating  air,  do  ample  justice  to  the 
feast.  After  dinner,  while  the  fishermen 
are  packing  away  the  dishes  and  other 
etceteras,  the  ladies  retire  for  a  short  nap, 
and  the  gentlemen  for  a  sociable  cigar,  then 
as  evening  approaches,  back  to  the  hotel, 
there  to  doff  the  flannel  shirts  and  fishing 


dresses,  and  once  more  to   assumo   society 
clothes  and  manners. 

Many,  however,  prefer  solitary  sport,  or 
with  a  company  of  two  or  three  gentlemen 
only ;  and  by  starting  in  the  early  morning, 
long  trips  can  be  made  far  down  below  Gre- 
nadier Island.  There,  in  the  more  shallow 
portions  of  the  river,  striped  with  long  beds 
of  water-grasses,  green  and  purple,  undis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  and  commotion  of 
passing  steamboats,  the  indolent  pickerel  lies 
tranquilly  in  the  secluded  tangle  of  his  own 
especial  retreat;  or,  huge  black  bass,  reach- 
ing sometimes  to  the  weight  of  five  or  six 
pounds,  stand  guard  along  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  waiting  tor  some  unwary  minnow  or 
perch  to  pass.  At  rare  intervals  are  spots 
Avhere  the  savage  muskallonge,  the  tiger  of 
fresh-water  fish,  lies  hidden  among  the  wa- 
ter-grasses in  solitary  majesty.  Sluggishly 
he  lies,  glaring  with  his  savage  eyes  to  right 
and  left  of  him,  watching  for  his  prey.  He 
sees  a  minnow  in  the  distance,  apparently 
twitching  and  wriggling  in  a  very  eccentric 
course.  A  moment  the  monarch  poises  him- 
self with  waving  fins,  then  a  sudden  sweep 
of  his  majestic  tail,  and  he  darts  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  his  intended  victim.  The  next 
moment  the  sharp  agcny  of  the  fisherman's 
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hook  in  his  throat.  For  a  moment  he  lies 
iu  motionless  astonishment;  then,  as  he  feels 
the  line  tighten  and  discovers  he  is  indeed 
caught,  he  struggles  with  rage,  making  the 
water  eddy  and  swirl  with  the  sweeps  of  his 
powerful  tail,  and  causing  the  rod  to  bend 
almost  double.  Tliis  way  and  that  he  darts, 
mad  with  rage  and  pain,  while  the  line  hisses 
as  it  spins  from  the  reel;  but  in  vain;  in 
spite  of  all  his  endeavors  he  feels  the  tight- 
ening line  drawing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  surface.  Again  and  again  he  is  brought 
to  the  side  of  the  boat,  only  to  dart  away 
once  more,  until  at  last,  sullen,  exhausted 
and  conquered,  he  lies  motionless  in  the  wa- 
ter besjde  the  victorious  fisherman's  skiff;  A 
moment  more  and  the  gaff  strikes  his  side, 
and  he  is  landjd  safely  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

"Hurrah!  a  twenty  poundsr!" 
In  the  early  spring  when  the  shallows  of 
E3I  Bay  or  other  sheets  of  water  of  the  same 
kind  become  free  from  ice,  the  water,  not 
being  de?p,  becomes  warm  much  more 
quickly  than  elsewhere,  and  here  the  half- 
frozen  fish  congregate  in  great  quantities. 
The  professional  fisherman  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  holds  a  spear,  in  shape  like  a  trident, 
but  with  an  alternate  sharp  iron  prong  be- 
tween each  barbed  shaft,  the  whole  fixed 
upon  a  long,  firm  handle.    Immediately  upon 


seeing  a  fish,  he  darts  this  gig  at  him,  fixing 
the  barb  so  efl^ectually  in  liis  victim  that  to 
strike  is  to  capture  him.  The  weapou  used 
is  called  a  jaw  spear  from  its  peculiar  form, 
being  a  jaw-shaped  piece  of  wood,  with  a 
sharp  iron  barb  firmly  fixed  in  the  angle, 
against  which  the  eels  are  forced  and  pinned 
fast  until  they  are  safely  landed  in  the  brat. 
Eel  spearing  is  generally  pursued  at  night, 
not  only  because  the  water  is  usually  nioir 
quiet  then  tlian  during  the  daytime,  but  ah(  j; 
because  the  light  of  the  burning  pine  chunks 
in  the  "jack,"  or  optn  brazier  fixed  in  tlic 
bow  of  the  skiff,  makes  objects  on  the  bot- 
tom more  apparent  by  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding gloom. 

It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the  swarthy 
forms  of  the  fishermen,  lit  up  in  the  circi  m- 
scribed  circle  of  light,  looking  like  phan- 
toms or  demons,  the  one  in  the  bow  bendir.g 
eagerly  forward,  holding  the  spear  and 
watching  the  bottom  keenly  ibr  his  victim, 
the  one  in  the  stern  sikntly  paddling  the 
boat  across  the  moticnless  vater,  not  a  s(  und 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night  but  the 
tremulous  "  ho-0-0-0"  of  the  screech  owl  or 
the  crackling  of  pine  chunks  in  the  jack. 
Suddenly  the  figure  in  the  prow  poises  him- 
self for  moment,  drives  his  spear  forward 
through  the  water  with  a  splash,  then  draws 
it  back  with  the  wriggling  victim  gleamirg 
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in  the  blazing  light  of  the  pine.  The  means 
employed  by  sportsmen  are  more  legitimate, 
although,  be  it  mentioned,  it  requires  in  no 
mean  degree  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand 
to  strike  a  pickerel  upon  the  run  in  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  water. 

In  June,  fly-fishing  is  employed,  and  fine 
sport  it  is  to  cast  a  dainty  green  or  peacock 
fly  so  adroitly  as  to  tempt  a  plump  bass  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  rocky  retreat  beneath 
the  overhanging  birches  along  the  bank, 
and  fine  sport  to  land  him  too;  for  the  bass, 
lusty  and  strong  through  good  living  and 
pure  water,  will  battle  with  the  sportsman 
as  vigorously  as  ever  did  dappled  trout, 
struck  in  the  pools  of  Maine. 

Toward  summer  the  fish  become  Hiore 
sluggish  and  refuse  to  strike  at  a  fly,  and 
then  "still-fishing,"  with  live  minnows  for 
bait,  or  the  less  skillful  sport  of  "  trolling," 
take  the  place  of  fly-fishing.  Of  trolling 
little  is  to  be  said.  The  lines  are  merely 
trolled  from  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  if  the 
fish  bites,  unless  it  be  an  extraordinarily  large 
one,  nothing  is  required  but  to  haul  him  in 
hand  over  hand,  and  land  him  finally,  with- 
out any  skillful  handling,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

With  still-fishing,  however,  more  skill  is 
required.     As  a  sport  it  occupies  the  inter- 


mediate point  between  trolling  and  fly-fish- 
ing, and,  should  very  light  rods  be  used,  a 
great  deal  of  sport  may  be  obtained  in  play- 
ing and  landing  the  fish.  Nearly  all  the 
boatmen,  upon  the  least  encouragement,  will 
recount  stupendous  stories  of  eighty-pound 
muskallonge,  forty-pound  pickerel  or  eight- 
pound  bass.  The  largest  fish  that  I  could 
find  reliable  record  of  as  having  been  caught 
and  landed  were  a  muskallonge  fifty-one 
pounds,  a  pickerel  twenty-seven,  and  a 
black  bass  six  and  a  quarter. 

Numbers  of  ducks  of  diflfereut  varieties 
frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
quantities  of  ruflfcd  grouse  are  found  upon 
the  mainland,  so  that  the  shooting  is  said  to 
be  excellent  in  its  season.  While  we  were 
there  two  or  three  deer  were  said  to  have 
come  from  the  mainland  to  Wells  Island, 
where  they  were  diligently  hunted  for,  but, 
so  far  as  we  heard,  without  success. 

The  history  of  Alexandria  Bay  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  does  not  go  back  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  though  it  is  probable  that 
hunters  and  fishermen  have  camped  there 
and  thereabouts  for  a  century.  The  first 
Crossmon  House  was  built  in  1846,  with  a 
capacity  for  ten  guests.  In  1850  it  was  en- 
larged to  a  capacity  for  thirty  guests.     It 
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was  agaiu  enlarged  in  18C)4  to  hold  seventy- 
five,  and  in  1873  the  present  grand  estab- 
lishment was  built,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  hundred  gu-^sts.  During  all  these 
years  the  hotel  has  been  under  the  same 
management,  and  few  keepers  of  summer 
hotels  can  boast  of  a  more  distinguished  list 
of  patrons.  The  old  registers  hold  the 
ixames  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  George  W. 
Bethune,  Horatio  Seymour,  William  H. 
Seward,  Silas  Wright,  Preston  King,  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  Martin  Van  Bureu  and  his 
son,  John  Van  Buren,  with  hosts  of  other 
present  and  by-gone  notabilities. 

This  steady  and  most  successful  growth  of 
interest  in  the  region  attracted  the  attention 
of  capitalists  and  hotel  men,  and  in  1873 
Mr.  O.  G.  Staples,  with  an  associate,  opened 
the  hotel  which  he  has  since  conducted — 
the  Thousand  Island  House.  Architectu- 
rally, and  in  the  magnitude  and  perfection 
of  its  appointments,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  hotels  in  northern  New  York. 
All  passengers  down  the  St.  Lawrence  have 
seen  this  massive  building  with  its  magnifi- 
cent piazzas,  standing  close  to  the  southern 
shore,  and  mirrored  in  the  crystal  waters. 
The  people  who  live  by  the  sea  seem  to  be 
learning  that  a  seaside  resort  does  not  give 
them  the  change  they  need  ;  for,  during  the 
last  dull   summer,  every  room   in  this    im- 


mense establishment,  as  well  as  in  its  older 
ueighb(n'hood,  the  Crossmon,  was  filled,  and 
"  colonization"  was  carried  on  extensively 
in  the  village. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region  as  a  watering-place  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  settlement  of  the 
islands  by  private  residents.  The  islands 
have  not  been  held  at  too  high  a  price,  and 
a  multitude  of  men  have  bought  them,  and 
built  houses  upon  them  for  summer  use. 
Some  of  these  are  little  more  than  shelters  or 
"  shooting  boxes ;'  some  are  comfortable 
houses  ;  and  several  are  expensive  and  very 
splendid  and  showy  places,  so  that  a  passen- 
ger on  a  river  steamer,  making  his  first  trip 
down  the  stream,  will  find  much  »)f  pictu- 
resque interest  in  glimpses  of  the  architecture 
which  greet  him  on  every  hand.  There  is 
no  chance  for  fighting  over  boundary  lines, 
and  some  of  the  lots  with  a  liquid  fence  are 
so  small  that  their  owners  can  throw  a  fly 
from  their  front-door  step  to  the  bass  they 
can  plainly  see  in  the  clear  water,  which  is 
never  disturbed  by  a  freshet. 

There  are  summer  hotels  at  Clayton  and 
other  points  along  the  shore,  but  Alexandria 
Bay  (reached  from  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  by  way  both  of  the  Utica  and 
Black  River  Railroad,  and  by  the  Rome  and 
Watertowu,  with  a  charming  additional  pas- 
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sage  upon  the  river)  is  the  graud  centre  of 
the  summer  life.  Of  course  the  Lake  On- 
tario and  St.  Lawrence  boats  from  all  parts 
touch  here,  and  there  is  a  daily  line  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Alexandria  Bay.  Here 
are  the  great  hotels,  and  here  is  the  multi- 
tude. The  village  contains  about  five  hun- 
dred people,  with  two  churches — a  Metho- 
dist and  Dutch  Reformed  Presbyterian. 
The  latter  is  a  Mission  Church,  and  was 
founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  who  j 


a  thousand  feet  long,  and  when  this  article 
meets  the  public  eye,  hundreds  of  building- 
l(jts  will  have  been  thrown  into  the  market. 
A  boarding-house  and  a  church  are  either 
built  or  in  course  of  construction,  and  thus 
a  great  accession  is  to  be  made  to  the  per- 
manent attractions  of  the  region.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  great  influx  of  visitors, 
the  fishing  is  quite  likely  to  suffer,  but  the 
pure  water  and  the  pure  air  that  sweep 
down  the   mighty  channel  are  enough  for 
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was  a  famous  fisherman  in  his  day,  and  who 
in  his  summer  recreations  on  the  river  did  not 
forget  to  fish  for  men.  The  Methodists  have 
established  the  "Thousand  Island  Park," 
several  miles  above,  where  they  come  in 
great  numbers  every  year,  for  recreation 
and  a  camp-meeting.  They  have  a  fine 
dock  and  quite  a  number  of  private  resi- 
dences. 

"Westminster  Park  is  a  new  enterprise. 
An  association  has  purchased  five  or  six 
hundred  acres  of  Wells  Island,  nearly  op- 
posite the  village  of  Alexandria  Bay,  and 
the  enterprise  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  de- 
velopment. Fourteen  miles  of  road  have 
been  laid  out,  five  of  which  are  already 
graded.     A  dock  has  been  built  more  than 


the   drinking  and  the  breathing  of  a  con- 
tinent. 

Pleasant  are  the  recollections  of  the  place 
of  which  some  aspects  are  recorded  here  ; 
pleasant  for  all  reasons ;  pleasant  as  a  cen- 
tre of  watering-place  life ;  pleasant  for  hours 
of  fishing  under  the  skilliul  guidance  of 
George  Campbell,  and  doubly  pleasant, — 
delightful, — for  hours  of  silent,  solitary 
communion  with  Nature  in  tranquil  bays 
and  spicy  cedar  woods — communion  some-' 
times  as  uninterrupted  as  though  we  be- 
longed to  a  different  sphere  than  this  earthly 
one  of  hurry  and  bustle  ;  a  place  of  legend 
and  romance,  of  old  associations,  an  unfail- 
ing fountain  of  interest  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  inhabitants. 
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Howe's  Cave  Hotel. 


"To  climb  all  heights,  explore  all  unex- 
plored regions,  preserve  local  traditions, 
collect  historical  data,  and  descend  to  all 
depths,"  such  is  a  portion  of  the  mission  of 
the  Tahawan. 

It  chanced  that  the  writer,  while  in  a  half- 
somnolent  condition,  induced  by  a  long  night 
ride  in  a  railroad  car,  overheard  snatches  of 
conversation  which  ran  somewhat  thus: 

"  Yes,  sir;  three  miles  riii;ht  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — nothing  like  it  in  the  whole 
country,  sir,  aside  from  Mammoth  Cave." 

"  Pooh !  a  mere  dripping  crevice  in  the 
rocks,  I  presume,  or  a  dirty  hole  in  the 
ground." 

"No,sir;  wide  and  high,  with  waterfalls, 
galleries  and  halls  for  three  miles,  and  the 
end  not  reached  yet." 

Subsequent  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that 
it  was  Howe's  Cave,  in  Schoharie  County, 
New  York,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 
this  conversation,  and  the  next  opportunity 
which  afforded  itself  we  visited  the  wonder- 
ful natural  curiosity,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1876.  Howe's  Cave  is  the  name  of  a  station 
on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 


thirty-nine  miles  from  Albany.  A  small,  in- 
significant station  with  nothing  in  particular 
to  distinguish  it  excepting  a  high  bluff  of 
limestone,  the  extensive  limekilns  and  ce- 
ment works  of  the  Howe's  Cave  Lime  and 
Cement  Company. 

A  short  climb  of  a  few  rods  up  the  hill  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Cobles  Kil,  through 
handsomely  laid  out  grounds  brings  the  visi- 
tor to  the  hotel — an  elegant  stone  structure, 
well  shaded,  with  a  broad  cool,  piazza,  which 
overlooks  the  fertile  valley  in  front,  with  a 
considerable  hill  in  the  distance — a  spur  of 
the  Catskills.  The  house  is  elegantly  fur- 
nished ;  has  bath-rooms  on  each  floor,  and  is 
heated  with  steam  throughout. 

Down  a  short  flight  of  stairs  we  find  the 
dressing-room,  and  soon  have  on  an  under- 
ground suit,  including  thick  boots,  etc.,  and 
with  an  oscillating  tin  lamp  rigged  upon  the 
end  of  a  four-foot  stick  are  ready  for  our  un- 
derground journey.  The  entrance  to  the 
cave  is  direct  from  the  house,  almost  the 
same  as  if  it  were  a  cellar.  An  irregular, 
circular  opening  in  the  limestone,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  level  path,  brings  us  at 
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once  into  an  atmosphere  of  about  55  degrees, 
which,  being  a  .sudden  transition  of  some  35 
degrees,  produces  a  momentary  chill ;  this, 
however,  soon  is  gone,  giving  place  to  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  coolness.  A  short  distance 
brings  us  to  the  Reception  Room,  some  forty 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  high  ;  a  wonderful 
place  indeed,  the  walls  and  floor  all  orna- 
mented with  stalagmites.  Near  by,  up  an 
ascending  path,  we  find  another  large  room 
called  the  Bridal  Chamber,  from  the  wall  of 
which  depends  a  huge  stalagmite  known  as 
Washington's  Epaulet,  bearing  a  most  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  object  it  is  named 
after;  the  room  is  ornamented  by  a  circular 
dome,  so  high  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  does 
not  render  the  top  of  it  visible.  On  we  go, 
and  next  come  to  a  gallery  seventy-five  feet 
high,  in  the  Giant's  Chapel,  above  the  main 
path  which  traverses  all  the  while  a  spacious 
hall  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Two 
iron  pipes  are  observed  fastened  to  the  rocks 
— one  for  gas,  and  the  other  for  water.  The 
water  is  taken  from  a  subterranean  lake  fur- 
ther on  which  supplies  the  house,  and  the 
gas  is  manufactured  in  the  house.  Gas  jets 
are  lighted  at  intervals  which  illuminate  the 
underground  galleries  and  passages,  produc- 
ing brilliant  and  weird  effects.  The  path  is 
quite  level  and  tolerably  dry,  and  the  loose 
stones  are  cleaned  out  so  that  we  walk  with 
nearly  the  same  facility  that  we  would  upon 
an  ordinary  road.  Next  we  come  to  the 
"  Straight  and  Narrow  Way,"  some  three  or 
four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  while  at  the 
height  of  a  man's  head  it  is  so  narrow  that 
there  is  just  room  for  the  head  to  pass 
through. 

We  have  long  since  passed  out  of  hearing 
of  all  noises  from  the  outside  world ;  but  now 
a  strange,  unearthly  sound  comes  from  the 
depths  beyond — a  rumbling  which  awakens 
mysterious  echoes.  What  is  it?  Presently 
the  mystery  is  explained ;  here  is  a  pool  of 
■water  which  comes  down  a  gentle  incline 
alongside  the  path  beyond,  and,  forming  a 
whirlpool,  disappears  in  some  cavity  below. 
The  Pool  of  Siloam  this  is  called.  Through 
the  entire  length  stalagmites  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  ornament  the  walls,  while 
overhead  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof  like 
icicles. 

The  Giant's  Spectacles  is  one  of  these, 
which  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
a  huge  pair  of  eye-glasses.  But  what  is  this 
sound  which  comes  from  within — a  heavy 
roar,  as  if  a  cataract  had  burst  and  was 
sweeping  down  upon  us?  The  first  impulse 
is  to  retreat,  and  we  should  obey  it,  too, 


were  we  alone;' but  our  guide  reassures  us, 
and  on  we  go.  More  wonders !  The  Meat 
Market,  containing  a  stalagmitic  quarter  of 
beef  hung  upon  the  wall. 

The  most  striking  feature  is  these  wonder- 
ful deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime,  produced 
by  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  stolen 
from  the  soil  percolating  through  the  fissured 
rock  above,  and  dissolving  the  lime,  leaving 
the  carbonate  adhering  to  the  sides,  floors 
and  roof.  Here  is  a  most  remarkable  de- 
posit of  many  tons  weight,  "The  Tower  of 
Babel,"  which  blocks  the  path  and  reaches 
to  a  great  height.  The  "Elephant's  Head" 
and  "Indian  Dugo'.it"  are  passed,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  "Haunted  Castle"  a  large 
circular  chamber,  having  aaiiche  at  one  side 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  our 
guide. 

A  low  note  produced  here  echoes  and  re- 
echoes mysteriously  through  the  silent  cham- 
bers, completely  filling  the  cavern  with  a 
weird  vibration  unearthly  and  indescribable. 
Near  by  is  the  "Music  Room,"  where  musi- 
cal tones  appear  to  be  never  done  echoing, 
but  go  dancing  gayly  about,  returning  again 
and  again,  filling  the  air  with  harmony.  A 
wonderful  place  for  echoes  this.  A  board, 
on  being  raised  and  let  fall  with  a  "slap" 
npon  the  clayey  path,  sounds  like  a  clap  of 
near  thunder,  whose  echoes  roll  and  rumble 
frightfully.  Just  beyond  we  pass  the  "Keel 
of  Noah's  Ark,"  and  here  the  noi.ee  of  the 
cataract  increases  to  a  thunderous  sound. 
On  we  go;  it  must  be  a  young  Niagara  at 
least;  soon  we  come  to  it,  and  lo!  a  tiny  wa- 
terfall some  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  per- 
haps a  foot  wide,  at  the  outlet  of  a  little  lake. 

We  are  now  something  over  a  mile  from 
daylight,  and  here  the  gas-pipe  ends.  A 
boat  is  moored  ready  for  us,  which  we  enter. 
The  Styx  and  Old  Charon  are  brought  forci- 
bly to  mind.  We  push  out  on  this  minia- 
ture subterranean  lake,  sailing  under  a  sand- 
stone arch,  the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  fantastic  shapes  in  has  relief,  resembling 
divers  objects.  "The  Egvptian  Pvramids," 
the  "Owl,"  "Elephant's  Ear," "" Sheep's 
Head,"  "Howe's  Vegetable  Garden,"  con- 
taining striking  similitudes  of  beets,  carrots, 
etc.,  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  her  face  turned 
modestly  to  the  wall,  "Washington's  Monu- 
ment," the  "Circus  Rider,"  "Old  Church 
Organ,"  "Old-fashioned  Pulpit"— all  these 
are  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  names  they 
have  received. 

Here  a  stalagmite  bears  a  striking  like- 
ness to  the  date  "811."  But  what  is  this? 
A  huge  stalagmite  equal  to  a  sphere  of  rock 
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thirty  feet  in  diameter  blocks  the  way  from 
fl  )or  to  roof,  aud  we  can  only  get  around  it 
through  a  creeping  hole  away  at  the  top. 
A  W)ud2rful  mass  this,  and  strikingly  sug- 
g3>tive  of  tha  long  periods  which  must  have 
been  required  in  its  forming.  The  lake, 
which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is 
p.is^ad,  and  now  we  grope  onward  without 
gii  by  the  dim  light  of  our  lamp^;.  Here 
W3  find  a  hug3  hourglass-shap^i 
stilaotite  and  stalagmite  which 
have  grown  togather  in  the  cen- 
tr3.  Bit  what  is  this  overhead? 
A  loag,  level  cornice  of  rock, 
hanging  over  the  edga  of  which 
is  a  w.iaibrful  series  of  stalactite-, 
like  th3  elg3  of  drapary,  forming 
wouiarfully  graceful  carves  and 
frInTj3!. 

H3r3  is  the  "Old  Lxdy  Dipping 
Cialles;"  the  form?  of  the  sta- 
lactites seem  to  increase  in  beauty 
and  interest  the  farther  W3  go. 
H^re  are  m^re  drap3rv  elges — ■ 
"Th3  Biby  Ebphint,""  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  with  Amt  Chloe's 
b)nu3t  just  as  she  left  it,  natural 
as  life.  N:)\v  we  com 3  to  the  "  Yo 
Semite  Valley,"  a  daap  canon 
along  the  edge  of  which  we  creep 
fifty  feet  above  the  rushing  stream 
b3lovv.  Hire  is  "Pike's  Peak," 
a  pure  stalagmite  forty  feet  high ; 
an  I  another,  the  "Laaning  Tow3r 
of  Pisa."  "The  Bottomless  Pit" 
— .1  fearful  place — ^is  passed,  and 
next  W3  come  to  a  spot  where  th3 
roof  seems  to  have  been  crush  i  1 
in;  overhead  for  a  considerable 
distance  are  masses  of  rock,  som3 
of  them  vv3ighing  twenty  or  thirty 
tons,  whi^h  seem  to  have  been 
dropped  and  caught  between  the  walls.  We 
pass  undernaath  these  and  through  the  "  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat,"  and  soon  afterwards 
th3  course,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
straight  thus  far,  is  suddenly  blocked  by  a 
solid  wall. 

From  this  point  another  passage  leads  to 
the  left,  f)rming  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
that  which  we  have  been  following  up.  This 
passage  has  never  been  explored  to  its  full 
extent,  although  a  party  once  spent  eighteen 
hours  in  it,  travelling  the  whole  time,  and 
not  reaching  the  end.  Another  similar  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  right,  and  as  this  is  the 
easiest  to  walk  through  and  our  time  is 
limited  we  take  that.  More  wonders  yet, 
the   first  of  which  is  the  Winding  Way,  a 


long  passage  which  at  the  height  of  the 
head  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  head  to 
pass  through  when  carried  very  carefully. 
This  passage  is  very  crooked,  forming  a  long 
series  of  "  S's,"  so  that  you  can  hardly  see 
a  person  in  any  portion  of  it  three  feet  ahead. 
This  wonderful  passage  is  said  to  be  eighty 
rods  long,  and  its  walls — as,  indeed,  the  walls 
throughout  the  entire  course — are  smooth  as 
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glass,  though  ridged  and  corniced  with  won- 
derful regularity.  At  the  end  of  this  crooked 
passage  is  the  Devil's  Gateway — rightly 
named,  leading  as  it  does  opposite  the  straight 
and  narrow  way — and  then  we  come  to  the 
Silent  Chamber. 

Hark  !  We  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
hearing  of  the  cataract  and  the  ripple  of  the 
little  brook  w^hich  we  lost  near  the  end  of 
the  main  passage,  and  now  no  sound  reaches 
us  from  the  outer  world  ;  a  stillness  as  of 
the  grave  holds  everything  in  a  silence  so 
profound  that  it  seems  to  be  crystallized. 

"  Now,"  quoth  the  guide  in  solemn  tones, 
as  if  a  dead  man  spoke,  "  Let  us  blow  out 
our  lights." 

"  But — your  matches — have  you  matches 
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— recollect  we  are  three  miles  from  daylight, 
an;l — 

"  Here  are  matches,  and  see  they  are  good," 
and  out  went  both  lights.  "  Now  listen  and 
watch  for  five  minutes."  And  we  listened 
in  the  silence  that  was  really  dead,  and  in 
the  darkness  that  was  really  profound,  watch- 
ing the  two  mysterious,  indistinctly  luminous 
bails  of  light" "'hich  our  guid^  tells  us  are 
Kilways  seen  by  persons  who  try  this  experi- 
ment, until  the  silence  seemed  to  creep  up 
and  around  us  like  some  subtle  medium 
dense  as  water.  There  is  a  stillness  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  forest  where  the  note  of 
the  singing  bird  is  never  heard,  nor  the  chirp 
of  an  insect — a  silence  so  deep  that  the  grat- 
ing of  a  lily  pad  against  your  boat  souuds 
like  harsh  thunder,  and  the  far-off  note  of 
the  loon  like  the  wall  of  a  lost  spirit,  awak- 
ening echoes  which  sound  as  if  they  might 
be  heard,  perhaps,  once  in  a  thousand  years  ; 
but  here  there  is  nothing  but  silence  and 
darkness. 

Ah!  here  are  the  light?  again,  and  on  we 
go,  passing  first  a  stalagmite  clear  as  crystal 
named  the  Broken  Column;  then  through 
Fat  Man's  Misery,  a  narrow  passage  in 
which  poor  old  Jack  Falstaff  would  surely 
have  stuck  fast.  From  this  point  a  passage 
through  which  we  are  obliged  to  crawl  leads 
to  the  Rotunda,  the  greatest  wonder  of  all, 
a  circular  room  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  which  rises,  our  guide  tells  us,  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  decreasing  as 
the  height  increases  so  that  at  the  top  the 
space  diminishes  to  a  mere  point.  This  was 
too  much, 

"  How  do  you  know  this  hall  is  three  hun- 
dred feet  high?"  we  inqiirad  of  our  guide. 
To  be  sure,  with  our  lights  we  couldn't  see 
the  top  of  it;  but  then,  one  was  not  quite 
obliged  to  believe  such  a  tremendous  story 
as  that. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "  We  have  re- 
peatedly fired  rockets  up  into  this  space,  and 
a  rocket,  warranted  to  burst  at  three  hun- 
dred feet  jus!:  shows  the  upper  end."  This  is 
th3  most  wondarful  feature  of  all,  and  fitly 
ends  our  mysterious  journey. 

A  brisk  walk  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  day- 
light once  more,  into  which  we  emerge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  as  into  a  hot  oven. 

"  What  is  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
cave?"  So  far  as  the  present  generation,  or 
parhaps  race,  is  aware,  it  is  abmit  as  follows: 
In  1842,  Lester  Howe,  an  eccentric  genius 
withal,  was  hunting  foxes  near  the  present 
mouth  of  this  cave,  and  stepped  into  a  hole 
which   dida't  seem  to  him  to  have  anv  bot- 


tom. He  thereupon  explored  further,  and 
found  the  hole  was  about  eighteen  feet  deep, 
and  led  into  the  wonderful  passage  which  we 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  describe.  After 
having  satisfied  himself  of  its  great  extent, 
he  got  possession  of  the  farm  which  he 
thought  covered  the  main  portion  of  the 
cave,  and  soon  afterwards  explored  it  thor- 
oughly, and  opened  it  to  the  public.  Sub- 
sequently he  sold  it  at  a  high  figure  to  the 
"  Howe's  Cave  Cement  and  Lime  Company," 
and  then  retired  to  his  fine  farm  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  where  he  still  lives  in 
peace  and  quietness. 

But  I  imagine  our  worthy  President,  who 
is  seldom  satisfied  with  any  exploration 
which  stops  much  short  of  the  profoundest 
depths,  raising  his  massive  brow,  and  with 
mien  severe  and  measured  tones,  speaking 
thus:  "Your  explanation  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  young  man,  but  recollect  that  the  por- 
tion of  time  during  which  the  present  race 
of  mortals  have  inhabited  this  globe,  com- 
pared with  that  longer  fragment  of  eternity 
which  has  elapsed  since  first  this  earth 
swung  into  space — a  drop  ot  molten  matter 
— is  as  the  time  consumed  by  a  cannon-shot 
passing  over  a  hair's  breadth  space,  to  its 
Avhole  flight;  what  then  does  science  say  of 
the  history  of  this  cave — its  complete  his- 
tory?" 

"  That  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine,  but  I  can  guess  as  well  as  another." 

"Then  guess."  Every  Tahawan  knows 
what  follows  disobedience  to  the  dread  or- 
ders of  the  President.  With  the  fearful  al- 
ternative before  us  then,  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  cave  may  be  divided 
into  periods. 

First,  when  nearly  "all  the  world  was  in 
the  sea,"  and  only  now  and  then  a  mountain 
range  or  peak  reared  its  head  above  the 
briny  waters,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  found 
their  way  into  a  crevice  which  existed  in 
this  cavernous  limestone.  How  that  crevice 
was  first  formed,  who  knows?  Perhaps  a 
mere  crack  was  filled  with  a  softer  material, 
which  easily  washed  out,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
ternal fires  of  the  earth  made  a  fissure  in  this 
immense  mass  of  limestone,  ages  after  the 
limestone  itself  was  built  up  on  its  basis  of 
animal  life ;  for  it  is  ab(jut  settled,  we  believe, 
that  the  limestone  fi)rmation,  through  its  en- 
tire thickness  of  some  eight  miles,  is  made  up 
of  organic  remains.  However  the  beginning 
was  made,  the  waves  surged  in  and  out  of  this 
cavern  for  ages,  opening  all  these  intricate 
passages,  and  ornamenting  the  sides  and 
roofs  with  these  shapes,  like  inverted  mould- 
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ings  in  the  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
So  far  we  are  right;  notiiing  but,  water  could 
ever  have  worn  the  rocks  into  .such  shapes, 
for  these  rare  cornices  are  only  duplicates  of 
the  markings  which  we  see  to-day  upon  rock- 
bound  sea  and  lake  shores,  while  the  domes 


away,  and  all  the  fester  too  for  this  subter- 
ranean work,  for  nature  is  always  engaged  at 
her  task  of  exalting  the  valleys  and  bringina 
the  mountains  low.  But  the  waters  subsidea 
and  this  underground  work  stopped. 

Then  came  the  second  period,  during  which 


At  the  Lake, 


are  simply  inverted  "pot-holes,"  formed  by 
tlie  swirl  of  waters. 

"  What  proof?"  you  ask,  and  the  answer 
is  ready :  a  little  water-rolled  pebble  now  be- 
fore us,  which  we  found  more  than  two  miles 
inside  the  cave,  and  there  are  hundreds  more 
of  thera  through  its  entire  length.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  the  waters  subsided,  and 
here  closed  the  first  period. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  continued,  nature  would 
have  worn  the  whole  limestone  mountain 
S 


the  water  percolated  through  the  rocks,  drop- 
ping slowly  and  de])ositing  perhaps  a  film  of 
stalagmite  in  a  hundred  years  or  two.  Cal- 
culate now  how  long  this  period  continued, 
during  which,  by  such  constant  dropping,  a 
stone  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  would  be 
deposited. 

Then  came  the  last  period,  during  which 
the  present  system  of  waters  wore  away  the 
ancient  stalagmites,  and  perhaps  deepened 
the  cave  slightly. 
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HOWE'S  CAVE  TO  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


City  of  Scranton. 


Leaving  Howe's  Cave,  a  quick  run  of 
about  three  liours  brings  us  to  Nineveh 
Junction,  where  the  road  makes  a  diver- 
gence, one  branch  running  west,  and  con- 
necting with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  Railroad,  at  Binghamton;  the 
other,  which  leads  to  Scranton,  we  take. 
From  Scranton,  we  purpose  to  bring  before 
our  readers,  who  may  be  tourists  of  leisure, 
and  who  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  routes  by  which  Phila- 
delphia can  be  reached,  that  are  all  so  pic- 
turesque and  desirable  we  are  at  a  loss 
which  to  prefer.  The  first  is  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Road  to 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia via  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  next  via 
Li^high  Valley  Railroad,  by  way  of  Mauch 
Chunk;  the  next  via  Catawissa  and  Read- 
ing, and  finally  from  Northumberland  over 
the  Peninylvania  Railroad.  Before  doing 
which  it  is  needful  we  should  briefly  men- 
tion the  route  from  hcranton  to  Northum- 
berland, to  make  the  proper  connection. 

A  ride  of  ten  miles  carries  us  along  the 
picturesque  Lackawanna  River  to  Pittstou, 


which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lacka- 
Avanna  and  Susquehanna  Rivers.  It.  in- 
cluding West  Pittston,  contains  a  population 
of  20,000,  and  owes  its  growth  to  the  exten- 
sive mining  operations  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Coal  Company,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
prominent  industry,  has  also  several  large 
iron  works  and  factories.  Three  railroads 
intersect  here.  Our  course  is  now  close  be- 
side the  beautiful  Susquehanna,  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  far-famed  Wyoming 
Valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  Pittston 
is  situated. 

Two  miles  from  Pittston  we  make  a  short 
halt  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Wyoming,  in 
near  view  of  the  massacre  monument.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1878,  the  citizens  of 
the  valley,  with  many  strangers  uniting,  held 
their  Centennial  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
the  following  poem  in  reference  to  which  we 
copy  from  Potter's  American  Monthly  : 

On  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 

Battle  and  Massacre  of  Wyoming — 

July  3,  177S. 

Watered  by  Susquehanna's  beauteous  stream, 
Circled  by  hills  of  Nature's  fairest  mould — 
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Reclines  Wyoming,  like  a  poet's  dream — 
Nestled  in  cultured  fields  of  harvest  gold  ; 

Where  echoes  still  the  Patriot's  dying  scream 
In  sadden'd  memory — though  a  century  old. 

Wyoming!  truly  memorable  name! 

A  century  enshrined  within  the  heart — 
To  mourn  with  thee — to  sound  thy  lasting  fame. 

Are  gath'ring  kindred  hosts  from  every  part, 
Where  grateful  recollection  holds  a  claim 

Of  love — that  martyrdom  must  e'er  imparl. 

One  hundred  years!  a  grand,  eventful  space. 
Befitting  well  the  theme  we  would  extol, 

How  sad  the  record!  how  revered  the  place! 
A  century  cannot  our  tears  control, 

Nor  from  our  thoughts  those  tragedies  effice 

Which  add  their  harrowing  page  to  History's  scroll. 

When  by  thy  hallowed  monument  we  pause. 
To  drop  a  sorrowing  tear  affection  pleads; 

Where  rest  those  heroes,  who  in  Freedom's  cause 
Achieved  a  diadem,  by  lustrous  deeds. 

Admiring  Nations  give  their  fuU  applause! 

Thy  Country's  heart  still  for  thy  victims  bleeds! 

Ill-fated  battle-ground  of  '"S  ! 

Where  Patriots  bled,  that  luckless  July  morn; 
At  first  apparent  fortune  hailed  thy  fate — 

Though   thrice   outnumbered — faithful    band   for- 
lorn ! 
E'en  victory  seemed  r.t  hand — alas  !  too  late! 

As  into  deadly  ambuscade  they're  drawn. 

The  war-hoop  rings!  how  picture  the  surprise 
And  terror  that  o'ersvhelms  that  hapless  band  ! 

When  flank  and  rear  the  Indian  hordes  arise; 
How  impotent  the  onslaught  to  withstand 

Of  fiendish  savages,  wiih  horrid  cries, 

Down  swooping  on  them,  scalping-knife  in  hand ! 

Undaunted  still,  they  strive  with  de=;p'rate  might, 
Poor  stricken  souls!  to  dearly  sell  their  lives; 

Of  wdiat  avail  ?  their  only  hope  in  flight ! 

What  fate  reserved  for  children  and  for  wives  ! 

Ala=; !   what  fearful  scene  appals  the  sight, 
That  through  a  famous  century  survives  ! 

And  now  to  mingle  with  lamenting  friends 

A  tearful  tribute  to  thy  solemn  fate ! 
Wyoming's  honored  dead!  wliose  fame  extends 

Within  a  Nation's  heart  a  century's  date; 
Who  now  her  sympathy  and  homage  sends — 

.And  love — with  pride,  the  day  to  celebrate. 

A  welcome  task  !  and  honoring  those  who  come 
To  declc  with  flowers  each  illustrious  name — 

Beloved  and  sanctified  in  ev'ry  home — 

Who,  martyred  on  Wyoming's  plain  became, 

Bequeathing  generations  yet  to  come 
I'he  lustre  of  imperishable  fame. 

Wyoming  Valley  is  twenty-one  miles  wide, 
with  an  average  width  of  four  miles,  and  was 
named  by  the  Indians  "  Wa-wam-a-see,"  cr 
large  plains.  The  Susquehanna  flows  nearly 
through  its  centre,  bounded  on  each  side  by 


beautiful  mountains,  the  ride  by  and  through 
which  is  one  of  unbroken  pleasure.  We 
felt  as  we  rushed  by  in  the  cars  that  it  was 
eminently  one  of  our  "red-letter  days"  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone,  and  long  cher- 
ished in  our  memory.  From  Wyoming  to 
Xanticoke,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the 
stern-wheel  steamer  Hendrick  B.  Wright 
makes  several  trips  on  the  river  daily,  which 
are  much  enjoyed  by  the  habitues  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  hotels. 

At  ^N^anticoke  there  is  a  dam  with  a  fish- 
way  in  it,  which  forms  a  fine  place  for  boat- 
ing in  the  pool  or  back  water.  The  North 
Branch  Canal  runs  between  the  railroad  and 
river,  and   seems    to    have    quite   a    large 


Wyoming  Monument. 

amount  of  business,  and  with  its  boats  glid- 
ing by  adds  variety  to  the  scene.  At  Shick- 
shinny  we  leave  the  valley,  the  mountains 
coming  close  down  to  the  river's  edge,  allow- 
ing room  only  for  the  railroad  and  canal 
between.  We  have  passed  several  coal 
breakers  by  the  way,  as  all  the  hills  seem 
underlaid  with  coal.  After  we  leave  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  and  approach  Bloomsburg, 
another  fine  agricultural  valley  is  spread 
out  through  which  we  pass.  And  stopping 
at  Ruperts,  opposite  the  old  town  of  Cata- 
wissa,  and  a  few  other  stations,  including  the 
iron-working  town  of  Danville,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  we  soon  are  at  Northumberland, 
eighty  miles  from  Scran  ton,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  the  State,  which  once  only 
missed  being  the  capital  by  one  vote. 
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Leaving  Scranton  by  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  a  ride 
of  sixty-seven  miles,  during  which  we  cross 
over  the  Pokono  Mountains,  and  we  reach  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  Our  way  is  through 
a  rough-looking  mountainous  country  which 
has  been  a  great  lumbering  region,  but 
is  now  largely  stripped  of  its  trees.  The 
towns  that  Ave  pass,  Moscow  and  Toby- 
hanna,  look  like  places  that  have  seen  their 
best  days.  When  we  reach  Forks  Station, 
which  is  near  the  summit  of  the  Pokonos, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Gap,  a 
marvelously  fine  view,  such  as  seldom  can 
be  had,  is  spread  out  before  us.  We  take 
our  seats  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  car, 
and  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 
The  air  is  of  the  smoky  Indian  summer  char- 
acter, which  seems  to  send  a  charm  over  the 
entire  landscape  ;  the  Gap  is  plainly  in  view, 
and  whilst  the  sun  is  out  with  full  pow(jr, 
here  and  theie  artistic  cloud-shadows  add 
much  beauty  to  the  scene,  as  they  rest  on 
the  mountains.  To  obtain  this  view  will 
repay  any  one  for  the  uninteresting  portion 
of  the  ride. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
whole  surroundings  of  the  place  since  our 
last  visit,  most  of  them  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  public,  though  to  our 
mind  the  original  wildness  and  beauty  has 
been  somewhat  detracted  from  by  making 
all  the  little  picturesque  points  too  public 
and  easy  of  access. 

Upon  an  eminence,  probably  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river,  the  Brodhead 
Brothers  have  erected  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous hotel  on  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Sunset  Hill.  This  house  is  called  the  Gap 
House,  and  for  beauty  of  situation  and  com- 
pleteness of  arrangements  as  a  summer  hotel 
is  rarely  equaled.  The  views  from  its  porches 
and  windows,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  are 
magnificent.  The  Old  Kittatiuny,  imme- 
diately on  the  river  bluff,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  still  enjoys  its  former  pop- 
ularity. Besides  these  there  are  many  other 
goad  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Down  the  carriage  road  about  half  a  mile 
we  come  to  a  wild  mountain  stream.  Here 
we  note  the  greatest  change  of  all.  At  this 
point  the  mountain  runs  down  close  to  the 
river,  allowing  only  space  for  the  rail  and 
carriage  road  between.  This  spot  has  always 
been  called  Rebecca's  Bath.     It  is  a  limpid 


little  pool  a  few  feet  up  in  the  rocks,  and  is 
at  the  outlet  of  Eureka  Glen  ;  the  moss- 
covered  rocks  and  dense  growth  of  trees  mak- 
ing it  a  choice  resort.  On  some  rocks  a 
short  distance  up  from  the  road  we  found 
the  most  picturesque  and  complete  rustic 
summer-house  that  we  ever  saw.  This,  with 
some  rustic  bridges,  steps,  and  a  path,  clear 
up  Eureka  Glen  till  it  reaches  Hunter's 
Spring,  were  built  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  Harrison  Eisenbrey,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Jesse  R.  Graves,  the  photographer  of 
the  Gap,  by  the  request  of  our  townsman, 
George  W.  Childs,  who  very  generously  de- 
frayed the  expense.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
are  members  of  an  organization  known  as 
the  Minsi  Pioneers,  which  is  composed  of 
summer  visitors,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  ardent  admirers  of  the  region,  and 
their  object,  to  secure  the  farther  exploration 
of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  nooks  and 
points  here  abounding,  and  opening  them  up 
for  easy  access  to  the  general  puljlic.  Their 
motto,  Inveniam  viam  aiit  Jaciavi,  in  rustic 
letters  is  placed  inside  of  the  roof  of  the 
the  rustic  summer-house.  Theirs  is  a  purely 
philanthropic  work,  a  real  labor  of  love,  not 
only  giving  their  time,  but  spending  their 
money,  that  others  may  with  them  enjoy  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  this  charming 
resort. 

Passing  frem  the  summer-house  we  cross 
the  bridge  by  Moss  Grotto  up  to  Eureka; 
everywhere  the  rocks  are  moss-covered,  and 
ferns,  rhododendron  and  laurel  abound. 
The  closely  overhanging  trees  overshadow 
the  pathway,  allowing  only  now  and  then 
a  little  glint  of  sunlight  to  break  through. 
Owing  to  a  long  drought,  but  little  water  is 
in  the  stream,  which  has  its  head  about  half- 
Avay  up  the  mountain  side.  But  for  this, 
Eureka  would  rank  among  the  celebrated 
glens,  its  moss-covered  rocks  and  wild  aspect 
comparing  favorably  with  any  of  them. 

From  the  head  of  the  stream  at  Hunter's 
Spring,  and  by  a  new  path  opened  by  the 
Pioneers,  we  reached  a  point  new  to  us, 
called  the  Promontory  ;  hei'e  a  rustic  shelter 
with  seats  has  been  placed.  The  view  from 
this  point  extends  far  up  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware.  Opposite,  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  river.  Mount  Tammany  rises  up,  steep 
and  sheer  from  the  river's  edge,  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  high,  its  twin  sister  Minsi  behind 
us  being  about  the  same  height,  whilst  be- 
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tweea  them  the  river  looks  like  a  beautiful 
placid  lake.  Looking  towards  the  north- 
west the  range  known  as  the  Fokono  Moun- 
tains roll  like  billows  in  the  misty  air,  whilst 
near  by  lies  the  beautiful  Cherry  Valley, 
with  Cherry  Creek  winding  through  with 
many  a  fantastic  bend.  To  the  westward 
extends  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  far  as  the 
eve  can  reach.     This  is  a  spot  that  the  artist 


greet  the  eye.  The  ascent  of  Minsi  was  for- 
merly quite  an  undertaking,  and  somewhat 
fatiguing,  but  through  the  liberality  and 
enterprise  of  the  Pioneers  it  has  now  become 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Until  this 
point  is  reached  the  views  presented  to  the 
eye  are  northward  ;  here,  however,  the  direc- 
tion is  changed,  and  we  look  entirely  to  the 
southward.     When  the  day  is  entirely  clear. 


--fi'-^^^g 


The  Gap  Hot'se. 


can  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  many  of  the  craft  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity. 

Leaving  Promontory  Point  by  the  new 
pathway,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  a 
large  open  space  known  as  Prospect  Rock  is 
reached.  This  in  former  days  was  the  point 
from  which  the  finest  views  to  the  north- 
ward could  be  had,  but  since  Promontory 
has  been  brought  into  prominence,  is  some- 
what neglected.  From  this  elevated  position, 
over  a  thousand  feet  above  the  water's  level, 
the  small  steamer  Calypso  and  the  numerous 
row-boats  plying  up  and  down  the  river, 
look  like  mere  specks. 

Beyond  and  further  onward,  after  a  mile 
of  climbing,  the  summit  of  Minsi  is  reached, 
where  new  and  marvelously  beautiful  views 


Easton,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  can  be 
seen  distinctly,  whilst  the  windings  of  the 
beautiful  river  can  be  followed  for  miles. 
To  the  westW'ard  some  forty  miles,  and  the 
Lehigh  Gap  becomes  plainly  discernible. 
These  views  are  of  an  extensive  character, 
are  very  beautiful,  and  when  once  seen  will 
long  be  remembered. 

On  descending  the  mountain  nearly  to  its 
base,  a  pathway  to  the  left  is  taken,  and  the 
ascent  to  Cooper's  Cliff  and  Table  Rock  is 
made ;  here  new  and  charming  views  of  a 
different  character,  though  not  so  extensive, 
are  met.  Passing  down  the  sloping  rock  the 
pleasant  sound  of  running  waters  is  heard, 
and  soon  Caldeno  Creek,  a  mountain  stream, 
appears  in  sight.  Here  is  ^loss  Cataract, 
made  by  the  stream  flowing  over  the  steeply 
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sloping  moss-covered  rocks,  and  near  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  limpid  pool  of  water  known 
as  Diana's  Bath. 

Below  Moss  Cataract  is  a  charming  water- 
fall called  Caldeno,  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  below  which  a  small  ravine  or  basin 
is  formed,  affording  a  cool,  shady  retreat. 
Rustic  seats  are  conveniently  placed  therein, 
for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  visitor.  Fol- 
lowing the  stream  downward,  the  borders  of 
quite  a  pretty  little  lakelet  called  Lenape 
are  reached.  From  this  source  the  Gap 
House  and  the  Kittatinny  obtain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  soft  water. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  path  leads  to 
the  boat  landing ;  the  pool  here  formed  is 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  rapids 
at  both  ends. 

Here  we  take  a  row  boat,  and  suffering 
our  companions  to  ply  the  oars  we  idly  re- 
cline in  the  boat's  stern.  It  is  afternoon, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  mountain  pleasantly 
hang  over  the  waters.  Numerous  boats  are 
slowly  passing  up  and  down,  their  occupants 
all  bent  ou  securing  the  largest  amount  of 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  midst  of 
these  lovely  haunts  of  nature.  Here,  as  we 
look  up  at  their  heights  above  us,  we  realize 
that  Minsi  and  Tammany  are  really  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  passing  through  the  Gap  be- 
tween them,  are  wonder-stricken  at  the 
power,  greater  than  that  of  puny  man, 
which  has  reuded  them  asunder  and  caused 
the  waters  to  flow  through. 

We  laud  on  a  sandy  beach  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  and  here  find  a  pui-e  spring  of  icy-cold 
water  close  by  the  shore.  Some  of  the  party 
stroll  back  half  a  mile  on  the  hills  to  explore 
a  slate  quarry ;  others  recline  on  the  rocks 
in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  Opposite, 
on  the.  Pennsylvania  side,  a  little  up  from 
the  base  of  Minsi,  is  located  a  curious  cold- 
air  cave  which  is  visited  by  many.  It  is  but 
a  small  chamber,  yet  on  the  hottest  days  of 
summer  the  air  rushes  out  with  an  icy  cold- 
ness. The  cause  for  this  phenomenon  in  Na- 
ture we  have  been  unable  to  solve.  It 
remains  a  mystery  to  us. 

Mrs.  Alsop,  wife  of  Mr.  Alsop  of  the  Glen- 
wood  House,  a  large  boarding-house  near  bv, 
has  recently  issued  a  pretty  little  work  en- 
titled "Gold  and  Frieze,"  which  is  brim- 
ming over  with  charming  little  poetical  im- 
aginings, from  which  we  quote 

Twilight  in  the  Gap. 

"Waiting  in  the  deep'ning  shadows. 
Lingering  near  the  dusky  shore. 
While  our  stalwart,  drowsy  boatman 
Rests  his  arm  upon  the  oar. 


We  will  watch  the  rushes  nodding 
Where  tlie  ripples  leave  the  strand. 
And  the  faint  streaks  of  vapor 

Curling  o'er  the  meadow  land  : 
List  the  whispering  vernal  grasses 
Bowing  low  as  twilight  passes. 

Slowly  on  the  tranquil  river 
See  her  parting  glances  die, 
While  she  steps  serene  and  stately, 
Toward  the  fading  Western  sky. 
Now  where  rests  the  Indian  Ladder, 

Heavily  her  shadow  leans; 
And  the  firefly's  lamps  are  glittering 
Up  Mount  Minsi's  dark  ravines. 

Mountain  tints  of  rose  and  purple 

All  have  faded  into  gray  ; 
Loyjl  oaks  upon  their  summits 
Wave  adieus  to  parting  day. 

Folded  are  the  eagles'  pinions 
O'er  the  brood  beneath  the  cliff, 
Whence  the  shattered  pine  tree's  branches 

Stretch  above  her,  chained  and  stiff. 

Black  and  high  the  mountain  o'er  us 

Rises  in  the  chilly  air  ; 
Deep  and  black  the  stream  before  us ; 

Must  our  low  boat  venture  there  ? 
Glide  we  now  past  dusky  headlands, 
Weird  ravine  and  Echo's  Cave, 
Till  we  reach  the  sheen  of  silver 
Left  by  twilight  on  the  wave, 
Where  the  shivering  meadow  grasses 
Whisper  as  her  shadow  passes. 

The  walks  and  drives  in  and  about  the 
Gap  are  numerous  and  delightful.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Jersey  Mountain  there  is  a 
beautiful  lake  nearly  one  mile  long,  a  visit 
to  which  will  repay  the  venturesome  tourist. 
Up  Cherry  Valley  some  six  miles  is  Crystal 
Hill,  to  climb  which  and  obtain  some  of  the 
beautiful  crystals  to  be  there  found,  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  journey.  Six  miles  further 
up' this  charming  valley  is  located  the  Wind 
Gap.  On  your  return,  pas.singup  the  moun- 
tain toward  the  south,  you  enter  Wolf  Hol- 
low, and  find  the  scenery  indescribably  wild 
and  charming.  It  has  quite  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  appearance,  as  though  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  pleasant  town  of  Stroudsburg,  but 
four  miles  distant,  affords  another  agreeable 
jaunt,  whilst  down  through  the  Gap  a  few 
miles  is  Slateford.  Here,  by  pas^sing  up  a 
ravine  through  which  a  stream  flows,  the 
slate  quarries  are  reached,  and  we  find 
another  wild  and  picturesque  glen. 

Much  of  Indian  legend  hovers  round  the 
Gap.  Mr.  L.  W.  Brodhead,  in  his  work  on 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  gives  it  detailed 
mention.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Dela  wares 
or  Lenni  Lenapes  and  of  the  Shawanee  In- 
dians.     He   gives   at    length   the    story    of 
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Winoua,  the  daughter  of  Wissonoming,  a 
noble  Chieftain  of  the  Delawares,  who  had 
become  enamored  of  Hendrick  Van  Allen, 
a  young  man  of  rank,  who  had  charge  ot  a 


expedition  proving  unsuccessful,  he  received 
orders  from  the  government  to  return  to 
Holland.  The  story  depicts  the  struggles  of 
njind   between  love  and  duty  ;  his  final  de- 


LuMBER  Station  on  the  Poconos. 


party  that  in  those  early  times  came  to  this 
region  under  orders  from  the  government  of 
Holland  to  search  for  srold  supposed  to  be 
found  here.  Hendrick  fully  returned  the  love 
of  Winona  ;  but  some  time  elapsing,  and  the 


termination  to  return  to  his  home,  and  his 
showing  and  reading  the  letter  of  recall  to 
Winona.  They  at  the  time  were  on  a  cliff 
a  short  distance  up  the  mountain  side  from 
where   the   Kittatinny  House   new   stands, 
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since  called   Lovers'  Leap, 
addressed  Hendrick : 


Winona  thus 


Winona's  sun  had  set  forever; 

She  awakes  from  a  beaulilul  dream  ! 

But  such  a  dream, 
The  gladdeninir  beams  of  morning  light 

Do  not  dispel. 
O  ihou  loveliest  of  Winona's  images; 

Thou  fairest  of  her  creations, 


Sawkill  Glen. 


And  thou  skilfullest  of  limners  ! 

Canst  thou  behold  the  picture 

Tliy  noble  self  h.ith  painted 

On  the  virgin  heart  of  Winona? 

It  shall  not  be  blotted  out ; 

Winona  will  wear  it 

In  the  spirit  land. 

And  cherish  it  there. 

WintMia  doubleth  not 

The  love  that  Hendrick  bears  her; 

But  the  fashion  of  his  love 

Is  not  like  Winona's. 

Hendrick's  love  may  melt  away 

Like  the  snows  of  winter 


In  a  new  sunlight. 

The  current  of  the  deep  river 

Flows  on  forever; 

So  does  the  love  of  Lenape's  daughter. 

But  Winona  will  not  stay 

To  stem  the  current  alone. 

The  Great  Spirit  who  rules  the  heavens 

Is  the  father  of  Winona's  people  : 

He  calls  Winona  home. 

Hendrick's  duty  bids  him  away 

Beyond  the  great  waters. 

Let  him  go  hence, 

Beloved  of  Winona ! 

Winona  would  not  chide 

The  de.nr  author  of  these  fleeting 
joys; 

The  unwilling  cause 

Of  this  deadliest  sorrow. 

Winona  would  die, 

And  live  to  die  again. 

Once  more  to  feel  the  gentle  current, 

The  rising,  swelling,  joyous  torrent 

Flowing  from  this  fount  of  love. 

Farewell,  brother! 

Tutor,  lover!  . 

Winona's  sun  has  set  forever. 

•At  the  conclusion  of  which 
she  sprang  over  the  cliff  and 
disappeared. 

In  the  year  1858,  after  word 
reached  the  Gap  of  the  laying 
of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  the 
boarders  of  theKittatinny  cele- 
brated the  event  by  kindling 
a  niaiiiinoth  bonfire  around  an 
old  dead  pine  tree  at  Lovers' 
Leap,  and  another  huge  one  at 
Prospect  Rock,  which  burned 
for  several  days. 

Six  miles  from  the  Kitta- 
tinny  House  is  a  conical  hill, 
probably  about  four  hundred 
ieet  high,  seemingly  composed 
entirely  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
as  though  made  by  an  up- 
heaval ;  this  is  surmounted  by 
a  rude  shed,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  shelter  from  sun  or  rain. 
This  hill  is  called  Transue's 
Knob,  and  from  it  the  most 
charming  and  surprising  views 
can  be  had  in  all  directions.  Seldom  do 
you  obtain  from  one  point  an  o])portunity 
to  get  a  view  in  all  directions.  Far  away 
towards  the  east  and  north  we  see  the  river 
wiudiug  its  way  up  the  beautiful  valley, 
through  the  rich  and  fertile  iarins  which 
everywhere  line  its  banks.  Six  n)iles  to  the 
south  loom  up  Minsi  and  Tammany,  dark- 
green  and  beautiful,  whilst  near  thirty  miles 
away  is  the  Wind  Gap,  with  the  Pokono 
Mountains  a  little  to  the  right,  looking  like 
billows  rolling  northward.     We  tave  often 
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Gap 


seen  more 

extensive 

views,    but 

never  any 

that  afford- 
ed a^  much 

satisfaetiaa 

or  which 

combiuei 

more   real 

beauty    of 

landscap3, 

or     from 

which   all 

points  with- 
in the  line 

of  vision 

were    m  )re 

distinctly 

visible. 
There  are 

numerous 

boarding- 

housBs  and  hotels  in 

th3  vicinity  of  the  Gap, 

and   the  place  has  be- 

comi  quite  a  popular 

sUiHuiBr  resort.     At  th 

H^use   and   the  Kittatinny, 

tha  u^ual  accompaniniBats  of  fiishion- 

able  watering-place?,  such    as  hop*, 

niu5ic,  etc.,  may   be  found,    but    at 

large  private  boarding-houses  little  atteu 

tion  is  paid  to  fashion. 

Th3  htbltaes  are  persons  who  vi>it  here 
for  th3  quiet  enjoymsnt  this  beautiful  re- 
gion aff)rds,  and  tha  result  is,  their  re- 
turn to  the  city  with  fresh  energy  and  a 
renewai  lease  oa  life. 

BBtw33n  th3  Gap  and  Port  Jervis,  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad,  is   a   stretch   of  country  that 
W)uld  charm  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  b3autiful  in  x^ature.     This  section 
not  having  as  yet  b33a  traversed  by  rail 
is  still  coinparativelv  unknown;  the  only 
a-'^sss  is  bv   the   New    York,    Erie  an  I 
Western  R>ad  on  oa3  side  to  Port  Jervis, 
an  I  by  the  roads  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  on  the  other. 
Tue  intermediate   distance   must  be  accom- 
plished by  stage  or  private  conveyance. 

Three  of  us,  adopting  what  has  now  to 
some  extent  become  a  popular  mania,  last 
summer  took  a  pedestrian  trip  through  this 
beautiful  region.  Leaving  the  Gap  the 
road  stretches  up  the  valley  generally  close 
beside  the  river,  with  rich  farms  closely  bor- 
dering  the  way,   whilst  ever  and  anon  the 


mount- 
ains on 
either  , 
side  of 
the  river 
close  down 
to  its  very 

edge,  affor-  

ding  many 

beautifulviews  ;  streams  empty  their  waters 
into  the  Delaware  frequently  by  the  way. 
These  streams  when  explored  a  few  miles 
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back  from  the  road  pass  through  dark,  wild 
and  picturesque  glens,  and  give  tlie  tourist 
views  of  some  very  charming  waterfalls,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  height  and  with  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water.  At  Bushkill, 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Gap,  a  considerable 


stream  empties.  Up  this  stream  about  two 
miles  is  a  dark,  wild  Glen,  with  gigantic 
evergreens  closely  overshadowing,  adding 
much  to  its  wild  and  weird  appearance.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  glen  is  a  beautiful  fall, 
making  a  sheer  leap  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet. 

Visitors  should  use  some  caution  in  their 


explorations,  as  the  paths  are  of  slate  shale, 
which    has  a  great   habit  of  slipping  under 
the  feet,  and  a  few  days    after  our  visit  a 
young    lady    standing    just    where   we    had 
stood,  whilst  her  hands  were  slightly  resting 
on  a  rail,  her  feet  slipped  and  .she  was  dashed 
to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  was  feared  she  was  latally 
hurt,  but  we  have  been  told 
she  afterwai  ds  recovered.  As 
we  lelt  the  ialls  we  passed  a 
fcmall  house  by  the  roadside, 
out  of  which  issued  an  an- 
gular  locking    itnale,  who 
accoste(J  us    thus,    "  Gentle- 
men, have  you  been  into  ihe 
falls?"  We  an.'wered  we  had. 
"  How  did  yen  go  ?"  said  she. 
We  replied,  by  the  church. 
Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  It 
sfems  she  is   a  "Squatter," 
who  without  any  ownership 
or  title  whatever,  has  settled 
l.erself  at  this  pcint  to  mske 
a   living   by    levying   blatk 
n  ail  on  the  public,  and  I  y 
her  conduct  n.ueh  annoyii  g 
visiters.     When  we  replied, 
her  respcrse.ctme  quick  and 
sharp,   "How   dare   you   go 
over  my  premises;  dcn't  you 
know  it  is  against  the  law? 
Ihe  next  tine  you  ccme  here 
I'll  have  ycu  ei reeled  ;  you'd 
better  stay  at  heme."     We 
glanced    at  her  with  cur 
^leatest  dignity,  and  treated 
her   with  silent  contempt  ; 
we   hope   she   felt   perfectly 
K]ue]ched,  but  much   doubt 
it.     If  she  has  a  husband  we 
pily  him  ;  his  tiials  will  be 
wcise  than  Jeib's.    At  Eush- 
kill  village,  as  also  sprinkled 
frequently   along  the    read, 
are   good  bcaiding-houi-es, 
where  cleaidiness,  good  fare 
and  lew  charges  seem  to  be 
the  rule. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  is 
Decker's  Run,  up  which  are  fialls  named  the 
Indian  Laelder,  and  several  other  charming 
little  cascades.  From  Bushkill  to  Milibrd  the 
roadbed  is  of  slate  shale,  hard,  smooth  and  de- 
lightful for  driving.  Dingman's  Ferry  is 
about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Gap,  and  a 
very  desirable  place  to  spend  the  summer  at. 
Within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  are  per- 
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haps  twenty  waterfalls,  including  those  on 
Adam's  Brook,  Dingmans  and  Raymonds 
kill;  all  of  which  we  visited,  but  which  our 
limited  space  does  not  permit  our  mention- 
ing in  detail. 

Milford,  thirty-four  miles  distant  from  the 
Gap,  is  the  county  town  of  Pike  County.    It 
has  now  got  quite  a  reputation  as  a  place  of 
summer  resort,  especially  for  New  Yorkers, 
being  but  eight  miles  distant  from  Port  Jer- 
vis  on  the  Erie  Road.      Here  are  quite  a 
number  of  good  hotels  and  boarding-houses. 
We  staid  at  the  Sawkill  House,  kept  by  Mr. 
Cornelius,  who  was  formerly  sheriff  of  the 
county.     To  judge  of  the  salubrity  of  Mil- 
ford  by  the  looks  of  its  inhabitants  it  must  be 
a  good  place,  and  mine  host  Cornelius  a  good 
specimen.     Merely  to  look  at  him  would  put 
you  in  good  humor  and  cure  the  dyspepsia. 
He  says  there  are  a  good  many  there  larger 
than  he,  but  he  is  simply  enormous.     You 
get  good  fare  and  kindly  treatment  whilst 
under  his  care.     The  night  we  were  there 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  glen  near  by,  but 
as  we  had  arrived  somewhat  footsore,  and 
had  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  pair  of  our  host's 
shoes,  which  we  think  must  have  been  about 
twelves,  whilst  eight  is  our  size,  we  had  to 
decline.     Large,  stout  people  are  generally 
good-humored ;    this   is    the  case  with   our 
host.     May  "  his  shadow  never  grow  less." 

Sawkill  Creek  empties  into  the  Delaware 
here,  making  a  pretty  glen  and  affording 
views  of  several  fine  waterfalls.  Twenty- 
four  miles  over  the  mountain,  a  rough  walk 
brings  us  to  the  'New  York,  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  at  Shoholo  Glen,  which  is 
charming  and  a  nice  quiet  place  at  which  to 
spend  a  few  days.  The  Shoholo  House, 
right  at  the  station,  is  comfortable,  well  kept 
and  very  reasonable  in  its  ciiarges.  From 
Shoholo  to  Port  Jervis  we  take  the  rail. 
Here  in  the  Delaware,  a  little  below  the 
town,  is  a  rock  which,  though  small,  stands 
in  the  three  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  called  Three 
States  Rock.  From  here  we  have  glimpses 
of  the  Shawangunk  Hill,  and  whilst  here  first 
saw  a  beautiful  little  poem,  by  N.  D.  Urner, 
which  we  think  well  w^orth  preserving  : 

The  Br,RRY  Pickers. 

With  mountain  climbing  overwarm, 

I  passed  beneath  some  beeches. 
And  watched  the  berry  pickers  swarm 

Along  the  rocky  readies. 
Knee-deep,  or  bosom  high  among 

The  huckelberry-lieaiher ; 
Boys,  girls,  and  women,  old  and  young, 

AH  working  fast  together. 


The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  was  hot, 

Their  voices  filled  the  hollows, 
A  brighter,  blither,  busier  lot 

Than  honey  bees  or  swallows. 
They  fluttered  here,  they  settled  there, 

A-chirping  at  their  labor, 
Each  with  some  kindly  word  to  spare 

For  lagging  friend  or  neighbor. 

I  singled  out  a  bonny  pair — 

A  colleen  slim  and  tender, 
And  a  little  lad  with  trotters  bare, 

Torn  hat,  and  one  suspender; 
I  framed  a  query  touching  trade, 

And  of  the  laddie  ask  it; 
"  First  rate!"  he  cried,  and  showed  with  pride, 

A  brimming  pail  and  basket. 

"  Five  cents  a  quart  for  all  we  pick; 

Last  year  the  price  was  higher; 
But  then,  they  were'nt  half  so  thick. 

Please,  sir,  be  you  a  buyer.'" 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  Is  yonder  lass  your  sister?" 
"  Why,  no;  she's  Mary  Jane;"  he  said. 

And  then  and  there  he  kissed  her. 

"  Her  father's  dead,  her  mother's  sick. 

And  so,  in  decent  weather. 
We  come  to  Shawangunk  and  pick 

On  even  shares  together: 
The  low  bush  '  blue  skins'  are  the  best. 

Then  come  the  'bells'  and  '  danglers' ; 
Each  takes  his  chance  among  the  rest, 

We  have  no  shirks  or  wranglers. 

"  Come  over  in  the  morning,  when 

The  hills  are  fresh  and  airy; 
We'll  show  you  berry  picking  then 

In  er.rnest.     Won't  we  Mary? 
Good-by  !     There  comes  along  the  road 

Our  wagon  and  the  buyer, 
He  measures  awful  close — I  would 

He'd  pay  a  little  higher!" 

They  laughed,  and  through  the  bushes  pushed, 

Their  pails  and  tin  cups  clinking; 
While  I  regained  the  roadway  flushed 

With  exercise,  and  thinking 
How  many  trades  we  know  not  of 

Are  in  odd  corners  driven, 
As  full  of  human  hope  and  love 

As  any  under  heaven. 

For  a  short  trip,  we  commend  that  by  the 
Eric  Road  to  Port  Jervis  and  down  to  the 
Gap,  along  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware,  and 
home  by  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  and 
Pennsylvania  Roads. 

This  season  Messrs.  John  D.  and  Horatio 
Brodhead  have  had  a  pretty  little  side-wheel 
steamer  built  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and 
brought  it  thence  all  through  by  water,  in- 
cluding ascending  the  Delaware  from  Lam- 
bertville,  it  being  the  first  steamer  ever  per- 
forming this  feat.  As  we  last  passed  the 
Gap  we  saw  it  in  the  Pool,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  we 
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should  make  one  of  a  party  to  steam  up  in 
it  to  Port  Jervis,  which  we  feel  confident 
can  and  will  be  done.  It  only  needed  this 
to  make  the  visit  to  the  Gap  complete  in 
every  way;  many  persons  will  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  time  when  they  shall,  in 
the  Kittatiuny,  ascend  the  beautiful  river. 

Leaving  the  Gap,  a  pleasant  ride  of  ten 
miles  brings  us  to  Manunba  Chunk,  where 
our  car  leaves  the  track  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  for  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Delaware  Belvidei'e 
Division,  and  a  ride  of  seventeen  miles,  halt- 
ing at  Belvidere  and  some  minor  stations,  is 
soon  made,  and  we  halt  at  Philip.>burg,  the 
station  for  Easton  passengers. 

Two  bridges  span  the  river  here,  and  these 
towns  are  apparently  closely  connected  in 
social  and  commercial  interests.  Easton 
makes  quite  a  prominent  display  to  the  ob- 
server from  its  elevated  position  on  the  hill- 
side. Lafayette  College,  one  of  the  most 
promising  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  is  located  here,  and  occupi.'S  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Its  buildings  are  large  and  complete,  and  of 
a  very  high  order  of  architecture.  The  col- 
lege is  well  attended,  presenting  a  goodly  list 
as  regards  numbers,  and  we  believe  takes  rank 
with  the  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Lehigh  River  here  forms  its  junction 
with  the  Delaware  At  this  jwint  the  Mor- 
ris Canal  leaves.  The  New  jersey  Central, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley  Roads 
all  centre  here,  offering  great  advantages  of 
transit  in  all  directions. 

The  ride  along  the  Delaware  River  here 
13  very  enjoyable;  hills  skirt  closely  along 
the  banks,  and  as  we  advance,  the  scenery  is 
quite  picturesque.  Opposite  Milford  on  the 
Delaware,  and  thirty-five  miles  above  Tren- 
ton, a  stream  named  High  Falls  Creek  emp- 
ties into  the  river.  This  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  tourist.     Ascendins:  the  bed 


of  the  creek,  which  can  be  done  by  pedes- 
trians in  summer  when  the  water  is  low,  nu- 
merous rocks  are  encountered,  of  no  particu- 
lar character  or  shape,  however,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  hazelnut  to  a  haystack, 
which  are  tumbled  around  in  the  wildest 
disorder.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  river  are  the  High  Falls,  and  from 
which  the  creek  derives  its  name.  Here  the 
stream  makes  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  or  more, 
and  then  loses  it-elf  among  the  great  boul- 
ders. Above  and  below  the  falls  are  stretches 
of  almost  level  rock,  terminating  in  abrupt 
descents,  and  making  numerous  small  cas- 
cades. About  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
high  fall,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  stream, 
are  the  Ringing  Rocks.  These  are  upon 
elevated  grounds  and  cover  probably  two 
acres  in  extent.  They  consist  of  fragments 
of  stone  of  a  dark-reddish  color,  piled  pro- 
miscuously over  the  entire  surface,  not  a  tree 
or  a  shrub  appearing  among  them.  They 
vary  considerably  in  size,  some  of  them  being 
of  immense  proportions.  When  struck  with 
a  hammer  or  stone  they  give  forth  clear,  ring- 
ing notes,  the  pitch  of  which  seems  to  be 
governed  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  rock. 
Some  resemble  church  bells,  and  others  re- 
mind one  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil. 

At  Trenton  we  cross  the  Delaware  and  en- 
ter Pennsylvania;  we  now  pass  through  the 
fine  agricultural  county  of  Bucks,  noticing 
as  we  glide  along  the  large  seed-farm  of  the 
Messrs.  Landreth,  and  with  a  halt  at  Bristol, 
soon  enter  the  city  limits.  Handsome  coun- 
try-seats are  now  thickly  scattered  by  the 
way,  especially  on  the  river  side  of  the  road. 
As  we  cross  the  Pennypack  we  notice  on  the 
river  shore  the  large  brownstone  building — 
the  House  of  Correction ;  and  with  a  halt  at 
Germantown  Junction,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
train  crosses  the  Schuykill  and  gtops  at  the 
West  Philadelphia  Depot,  our  original  point 
of  departure. 


HOTELS  AND  BOARDING-HOUSES  AT  AND  NEAR  THE  WATER  GAP. 


Accom. 

Water  Gap  House,  Luke  Brodhead 300 

Kittatinny,  W.  A.  Brodhead  &  Sons 200 

Glenwood  House,  Samuel  Alsop 150 

Brodhead  Cottage,  B.  F.  Brodhead 40 

Brainard  House,  Thomas  Brodhead 80 

Mountain  House,  Theodore  Hauser 100 

River  View  House,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Le  Bar   ....    20 


Accom. 

River  Farm  House,  E.  T.  Croasdale 7-3 

Anamolink  House,  J.imes  Bell,  Jr.   .....  80 

Wesley  Water  Cure,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hurd 

Branch  Cottage,  Elias  Compton 30 

Cataract  House,  near  Buttermilk  Falls 50 

Maple  Cottage,  Edward  Vetter 40 

Highland  Dell  House,  Joseph  Foulke 


Also  several  smaller  houses, 
locality  of  house,  etc. 


Prices  of  board  range  from  ^7  to  $18  per  week,  depending  upon  size  and 
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At  Pitt?ton 
we  are  on  the 
lines  of  the  Le- 
high Valley 
Railroad.  Here 
are  the  head- 
quarters of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  a  number 
of  other  industries.  We  make  no  mention 
of  these  or  other  points  till  Wilkesbarre 
is  reached,  as  we  propose  to  carry  our  tourists 
over  the  line  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Blooms- 
burg  Road  to  Northumberland,  followincr  the 
windings  of  the  lovely  Susquehanna  for  about 


seventy  miles.  At  Wilkesbarre  we 
n  ake  our  stay  with  J.  B.  Stark,  at 
that  delightfully  located  bouse  Wyc- 
Hiirg  Valley  Hotel,  whose  very  situa- 
and  surrcurdiiigs  setm  to  say,  "rest 
for  the  weary;  this  is  mine  inn,  at  which  I 
will  take  mine  ease."  Frank  H.  Taylor,  in 
his  beautiful  little  work,  "Autimn  Leaves 
upon  the  Lehigh,"  says:  "The  n  any-gabkd 
roof  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Hotel,  and  its 
tower,  rear  above  the  maples  vhich  adcni 
the  front  along  River  street.  I  (m  recall 
no  hotel  upon  "the  Atlantic  slr}ie  vhuh  af- 
fords its  guests  such  a  perfectly  restful  visia 
as  that  which  the  eye  catches  when  cue  sits 
down  upon  the  spacious  porch,  and  gazes 
with  lazy  admiration  at  river,  vale  and  n  (un- 
ain.     Just  above  the  hotel,  the  long,  covered 
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Coal   Breaker. 


Passkngiik  Car  os  xiit;  bwncuBACK. 


~^  bridge  leads  to- 
I  wards  Kings- 
ton, with  bath- 
houses floating 
1)  e  n  e  a  t  li  its 
,^  western  sha- 
dow. In  the  im- 
mediate front, 
across  the  road- 
way, a  spacious 
lawn  extends 
along  to  the 
river's  elbow, 
half  a  mile  be- 
low. A  music 
stand  and  a 
fountain,  whose 
leaping  spray 
keeps  rythm, 
adorn  the  spot. 
Beneath  the 
bank  row-boats 
invite  one  to 
float  toward  the 
distant  island. 
The  big  Ohio- 
like «;tcrn-wheeler,  Hcndrick  B.  Wright,  comes  and 
goc«,  taking  tourist';  to  Kanticoke  Gorge,  nine  miles 
down,  and  smaller  steam  craft  will  carry  one  any- 
where along  the  stream.  Twelve  miles  towards  sun- 
set, over  the  hills,  is  Harvey's  Lake,  a  Highland 
gem,  set  in  emerald,  said  to  be  the  most  skyward 
sheet  of  water  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  bears 
the  shape  of  the  letter  H,  with  a  corner  knocked 
off!  A  daily  coach,  or  'buckboard,'  takes  visitors 
from   town,  and  the  genial  lace  of  the  'ex-sheriff"' 

i^^^  welcomes  them 
from  the  porch 
of  the  hotel  by 
the  lake  side. 
Good  hunting 
and  fishing  are 
found  here." 

From  Wilkes- 
barre,  we  soon 
begin  to  ascend 
the  mountains, 
and  in  about 
one  hour  reach 
Fairvicw.  Now 
for  about  fve 
miles  we  have, 
from  our  seats 
in  the  rear  end 
of  the  train, 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and 
—  -  ~,Tv  v«»^v.^.i^r~t  extensive  views 
it  has  ever  been 
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our  good  fortune  to  witness.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  twenty  miles  the  lovely 
Susquehanna  can  be  seen  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  mountains. 

In  our  journeyings  we  have  seen  many 
beautiful  and  pleasant  places, 
but  the  last  glimpse  we  have 
of  this  marvelous  view  will 
always  remain  as  a  pleasant 
memory  in  our  minds.  The 
next  prominent  point  we 
reach  is  White  Haven. 

White  Haven  was  a  large 
lumber  enterprise,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  still  man- 
ufactured and  shipped  from 
there,  and  the  place  has  grown 
to  be  quite  a  large  town.  As 
we  looked  around  and  saw 
how  the  hills  had  been  strip- 
ped of  their  trees,  and  were 
informed  from  what  distance 
logs  have  to  be  brought  to 
the  mill,  we  wonder  what  will 
becom3  of  the  })lace  a  short 
time  hence,  when  all  the 
lumber  is  gone.  No  agri- 
cultural country  is  near  at 
hand,  and  unless  they  are 
able  to  do  without  work,  or 
can  stir  up  some  other  in- 
dustry, they  will  be  in  a  bad 
way. 

At  White  Haven  a  short 
branch  road  of  nine  miles 
carries  you  to  a  colliery  town 
on  the  mountain  top,  known 
as  Upper  Lehigh.  Here  the 
scenery  is  of  the  wildest  char- 
acter; near  by  is  Prospect 
Rock,  from  which  beautiful 
glimpses  can  hi  had  of  lovely 
valleys,  and  opposite  an  ab- 
rupt jutting  rock,  known  as 
Cloud  Point,  constitutes  the 
mountain's  backbone.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  runs 
a  stream,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitute all  the  elements  of  a 
beautiful  glen.  But  we  can 
devote  no  more  space  to  this  romantic  spot, 
but  must  go  on  to  our  destination,  Mauch 
Chunk.  At  Penn  Haven  Junction  the 
branch  roads  known  as  the  Beaver  Meadow, 
Hazleton  and  Mahoney  Division  diverge, 
making  connection  with  important  coal  cen- 
tres. On  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  see 
long  trains  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  curving  round  the  mountain,  and 


ever  and  anon  pass  remnants  of  the  old  slack- 
water  dams  washed  away  in  1862,  which  add 
wildness  to  the  scene,  and  soon  we  alight  at 
Mauch  Chunk. 

"Picturesque    America"    says:    "Mauch 


Mount  Pisgah  Plane,  Mauch  Chunk. 


most   picturesque 
lies   in   a   narrow 


Chunk  is  doubtless  the 
town  in  the  Union.  It 
gorge  between  and  among  high  hills,  its  foot 
as  it  were  resting  on  the  picturesque  little 
Lehigh  River,  and  its  body  stretching  up  the 
cliff  of  the  mountains.  It  is  so  c(jmpacted 
among  the  hills  that  its  houses  impinge  upon 
its  one  narrow  street,  and  stand  backed  up 
against  the  rising  ground,  with  no  space  tor 
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gardens  except  what  the  owners  can  manage 
to  snatch  from  the  hillside  above  their  heads. 
As  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  narrow 
space,  this  quaint  and  really  Swiss  like  vil- 
lage affords  a  capital  example.  A  visit  to 
Mauch  Chunk  makes  a  pleasant  summer 
trip." 

The  mountain,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
we  alight,  gives  the  place  its  name,  Mauch 
Chunk  or  Bear  Mountain.  Crossing  first 
the  canal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  ^.'aviga- 
tion  Company,  and  then  the  river,  by  a  bridge 
of  two  spans,  we  come  to  the  Mansion  House, 
the  leading  hotel  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

As  we  intend  to  spend  the  night  here,  we 
have  concluded  to  dine  before  passing  over 
the  wonderful  gravity  road,  the  Switch-Back. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Schneur,  who  keeps  a  bazaar 
and  curiosity  emporium  in  the  Mansion 
House,  very  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  il- 
lustrated guide-book,  from  which,  with  his 
permission,  we  make  several  extracts.  His 
place  is  replete  with  curiosities  and  informa- 
tion about  this  region. 

From  the  Guide,  as  published  originally 
in  the  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  we  reproduce 
entire  a  beautiful  poem,  written  about  eleven 
years  since  by  M.  L.  Hawley,  it  being  one  of 
the  best  pen-pictures  of  the  romantic  Valley 
of  the  Lehigh  that  can  be    iveu" 

On  the  Lehigh, 

In  iTie  fair  climes  beyond  the  ocean, 

Where  the  Alpine  masses  stand, 
There  are  scenes  that  may  surpass  them, 

But  here  hes  our  Switzerland. 

Towering  up  abrupt  and  craggy, 

From  the  very  water's  edges; 
Piled  in  many  a  shape  fantastic. 

Rise  the  glistening  sandstone  ledges. 

Just  before  you,  interlocking, 

Frowning  bastions  grimly  stand  ; 
Through  whose  walls  there  seems  nn  gateway, 

Like  the  "  Happy  Valley"  planned. 

Whirled  along  with  roar  and  rattle. 
Each  new  turn  brings  some  surprise 

Of  the  picturesque  and  novel, 

To  the  travellers'  wondering  eyes. 

High  above  the  frowning  summits 

Almost  overhang  the  town, 
And  you  feel  as  though  some  tempest 

Might  their  masses  topple  down. 

But  when  once  by  patient  climbing, 
Vou  have  gnined  the  toilsome  steeps. 

You  behold  where,  far  beneath  you, 
In  and  out  the  Lehigh  creeps. 

In  and  out  amid  the  mountains, 

While  you  catch  the  distant  roar. 
As  it  frets  among  the  boulder<, 

Like  the  breakers  on  the  shore. 


How  the  prospect  round  you  widens, 
Spreading  out  on  every  side; 

As  you  gaze  through  open  vistas. 
Where  the  distant  hills  divide. 

To  the  southward  the  Blue  Mountains, 

In  a  long  and  level  line, 
Blue  and  misty  in  the  distance. 

Take  a  line  almost  divine. 

While  the  Water  Gap  far  eastward. 
Lifts  its  rocky  peaks  in  view ; 

And  the  Wind  Gap,  close  beside  it, 
Lets  the  dusty  traveller  through. 

And  between,  a  glowing  picture. 
Such  as  rarely  meets  the  eye; 

As  you  gaze  from  this  fair  summit. 
Just  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

Nature  stretches  broad  her  canvas. 
With  its  surface  rough  and  bold; 

While  the  sun,  that  magic  artist. 
Dashes  down  his  shining  gold. 

Paints  the  mountain  and  the  river 

Jn  a  mellow,  golden  hue; 
While  the  clouds  brood  fondly  over. 

Casting  shadows  dovk'n  below. 

Green  beneath  the  hills  and  valleys. 
But  above,  the  saintly  blue. 

Just  as  though  God  veiled  the  glory 
Of  his  shining  throne  from  you. 

Nature  dwarfs  her  hardy  children. 
Dwarfs  her  giant  oaks  and  pines; 

But  the  glorious  Rhododendron, 
In  its  snowy  lustre  shines. 

Gleaming  everywhere  it  meets  you. 
Streaked  with  many  a  tender  hue; 

Queen  of  all  the  forest  flowers. 
Which  the  seasons  shall  renew, 

O,  Rhodora !  sweet  Rhodora ! 

Dweller  on  the  mountain  brown, 
The  same  hand  that  gave  thee  roses 

Dropped  thy  angel  blossoms  down. 

Shining  o'er  the  western  mountain. 
Seeming  near  and  yet  so  far. 

With  a  mild  and  radiant  lustre. 

Peers  the  glimmering  evening  star. 

And  the  moon  sails  round  and  stately. 
These  rude  mountain  crags  among, 

Down  the  glens  and  rocky  gorges, 
Throwing  shadows  stout  and  long. 

One  can  almost  here  imagine. 

As  down  droops  the  solemn  night, 

That  he  hears  the  wolf  and  panther 
Screaming  on  the  distant  height. 

That  he  sees  the  Indian  camp-fire 
Flaming  up  the  narrow  glen. 

Where  the  hunters  held  their  council 
And  the  black  bear  had  his  den. 

But  their  haunts  no  longer  know  them. 

Other  denizens  are  here. 
Though  at  times  our  gallant  sportsmen 

Track  the  frightened  mountain  deer 

Still  the  Indian  legends  linger, 

Still  their  names  are  here  impressed, 

And  will  remain  so  forever, 

While  the  Lehigh  seeks  its  rest. 
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Looking  to- 
ward "  Mount 
Pisgah,"  up 
which  the  in- 
clined plane 
ascends  which 
takes  us  to  the 
Switch-Back, 
we  see  on  the 
hillside  the 
residence  of 
the  late  Hon. 
Asa  Packer, 
flanked  by 
that  of  Judge 
Leisenring. 

Mr.  Packer 
was  one  of  its 
oldest  resi- 
dents, and  this 
region  owes 
much  to  his 
great  benevo- 
lence and  lib- 
erality. Since 
the  foregoing 
was  written 
we  regretfully 
write,  Judge 
Packer  is 
dead.  Other 
and  better 
hands  have 
w^ritten    his 

eulogv.  His  name  and  memory  will  be  long 
embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  many  people  of 
the  region  in  which  he  lived.  His  works  are 
monuments  to  his  memory,  and  are  his  ap- 
propriate epitaph. 

Our  former  recollections  of  Mauch  Chunk 
were  that  it  was  a  dirty  town,  somewhat 
slipshod-looking  and  out  of  repair;  we  were 
agreeably  surprised,  however,  on  rambling 
along  the  main  street,  which  winds  along 
the  sinuosities  of  the  ravine  or  valley  in 
which  it  is  built,  and  whose  sides  it  climbs, 
to  find  our  mistake. 

The  houses  all  appear  as  though  newly - 
painted  and  repaired,  ready  to  exhibit  to 
the  expected  influx  of  summer  tourists.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  street  we  noticed 
a  large  brick  hotel,  the  American,  which, 
from  its  inviting  appearance,  we  were  in- 
duced to  examine,  and  are  satisfied  that  its 
guests  are  well  cared  for.  The  American 
is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Broadway,  which 
also  looks  very  inviting,  and  where  it  is 
said  that  everything  is  neat  and  clean  and 
cooking   excellent.     We  make  mention  of 
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The  depot  or  starting  point  of  the 
Switch  Back  Railroad  is  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  Mansion  House,  on  a 
high  bluff,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Le- 
high. Before  ascending  the  Inclined  Plane, 
which  commences  here,  we  pause  a  short 
time  at  its  foot  to  gaze  upward  toward  the 
engine  house  on  the  summit. 

We  had  been  here  previously,  though 
others  of  our  party  had  not,  and  were,  there- 
fore, able  to  entirely  assure  all  of  the  entire 
safety  and  ease  of  ascent.  This  Plane  is 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
long,  with  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  three, 
making  the  perpendicular  height  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet. 

The  cars  are  opened  at  the  sides  to  allow 
unobstructed  view  ;  we  enter,  seat  ourselves, 
and  with  an  easy  motion  our  upward  ascent 
begins.  As  we  go  up  higher  and  higher 
into  the  air  as  it  were,  the  near  objects  seem 
to  lessen  and  dwarf  to  our  view,  whilst  the 
prospect  widen.,  and  our  spirits  become 
more  bouyant  as  we  reach  the  top  of  the 
Plane,  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  Lehigh. 

A  large  number  get  out  of  the  cars,  pre- 
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ferring  to  wait  for  another  and 
later  trip  over  the  road,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  to  the  Pavilion  or 
lookout  erectet^  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountaia,  a  short  distance 
beyond. 

Reaching  the  lookout,  which  is 
merely  an  elevated  platform  about 
twenty-five  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  rail,  a  glorious  view  burst 
on  our  vision.  The  wind  blew 
very  fresh,  and  as  we  stood  there, 
we  exclaimed  the  words  chiseled 
on  the  bare  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Adirondacks, 
"Thank  God  for  th?  mountains  !" 
Far  away,  looking  through  the 
Lehigh  Gap,  in  the  dim  distance 
can  be  seen  Schooley's  Mountain, 
sixty  miles  distant,  and  appar- 
ently but  little  to  the  left  the 
Wind  Gap.  All  around  mountain 
tops  rise  in  view,  making,  with  the 
Lehigh,  winding  b^ween,  and 
Mauch  Chunk,  dwarfed  in  the 
distance  below,  a  charming  pic- 
ture, which  the  pen  cannot  pro- 
perly depict. 

Descending  from  the  Pavilion 


we  enter  the  cars  which  we  find  in 
waiting,  and  the  conductor  merely 
loosens  the  break,  and  as  we  move 
entirely  by  gravity  down  the  grade, 
away  we  go.  What  singular  but 
exhilarating  feelings  pervades  all  of 
us,  as  on  we  go  without  noise  or 
dust,  gliding  along  the  mountain 
top,  six  miles  of  which  is  soon  sped 
over,  and  the  cars  reach  the  foot 
of  Mount  Jefferson.  Here  we  as- 
cend another  plane  two  thousand 
and  seventy  feet  long,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  feet. 

Here  toward  the  east,  south,  and 
southwest  new  views  present  them- 
selves. A  short  time  longer  and 
we  are  at  Summit  Hill,  one  of  the 
most  important  villages  of  the  Le- 
high Mining  Region.  It  contains 
a  population  of  near  three  thou- 
sand, principally  miners  and  their 
families,  and  those  located  there  to 
furnish  them  supplies.  A  savings 
bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  hotel, 
number  of  large  stores,  and  all  the 
concomitants  of  a  town  are  here 
congregated. 

This  point  is  where  coal  was  first 
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discovered  in  1791,  b}'  Philip 
Ginther,  a  hunter.  From  here 
we  look  into  Panther  Creek  Val- 
ley, the  very  heart  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  of  the  State.  A 
tunnel  has  been  cut  through  the 
mountain,  and  the  coal,  which 
formerly  came  over  the  gravity 
road  to  Mauch  Chunk,  now  goes 
down  Panther  Creek  Gorge  to 
Coalport,  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Pisgah. 

Near  by  is  the  burning  coal 
mine,  which  took  fire  in  1832  and 
has  been  burning  ever  since,  hav- 
ing consumed  an  immense  amount 
of  coal.  The  total  annual  coal 
pntduct  of  this  region  is  about 
five  million  tons,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  transhipped  by  canal 
and  rail  through  Mauch  Chunk 
from  Coalport. 

Leaving  Summit  Hill,  we 
curve  around  and  commence  our 
return  of  nine  miles  by  another 
route,  our  speed  regulated  by  the 
brake  to  suit  the  party.  As  we 
descend,  every  now  and  then 
crossing  over  and  above  the  up 
track,  catching  glinipses   of  the 
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beautiful  scenery  as  we  go,  passing 
over  and  by  the  mountain  streams, 
and  swinging  around  the  curves,  the 
views  constantly  changing,  the  beau- 
tiful rhododendron  showing  masses 
of  bloom  by  the  way,  we  all  too  soon 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and 
wend  our  way  back  to  the  Mansion 
House.  This  house  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  contains  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  comfort,  and  capable 
of  accommodating,  with  ease,  about 
four  hundred;  but  on  occasion  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  unlimited  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  J.  S.  Wibert,  the  land- 
lord, is  a  host  indeed,  personally  at- 
tending to  the  comfort  of  his  guests, 
and  making  their  stay  at  the  Man- 
sion House  in  every  way  agreeable. 
The  superiority  of  this  hotel,  and 
easy  access  either  from  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  will  always  make 
Mauch  Chunk  a  popular  summer 
resort. 

"  Jim,"  the  porter,  bootblack,  man- 
of-all-work,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
Mansion  House,  is  an  institution;  he 
is  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but 
always    seems   to   be  in   the   right 
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place  at  the  right  time.  He  feels  that 
il  is  the  thing  to  vvelconie  the  comiug  and 
speed  the  parting  guest ;  never  lets  you 
miss  the  train.  He  it  was  that  was  so  well 
known  during  Senator  Couuell's  term  at 
Harrisbiirg  as  his  attendant,  commonly 
called  "Senator  Jim."  We  are  happy  to 
say  we  know  Jim.  Jira  heard  we  were  about 
issuing  this  book,  and  asked  us  to  speak  of 
'him.  We  said  we  would.  He  said,  do  it 
good.     We  hope  Jim  will  be  satisfied. 

Two  miles  beyond  Mauch  Chunk  is  the 
rustic    station    of    Onoko    Glen,    formerly 
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known  as  Moore's  Ravine.  This  Glen  is  on 
tlie  west  side  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  who  have,  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  efficient  engineer,  Mr.  Sayre, 
fitted  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
easily  accessible,  without  impairing  its  na- 
tural beauty. 

Though  a  considerable  sum  has  been  spent 
in  paths,  bridges,  and  stairways,  the  Glen  is 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge;  this  very 
much  adds  to  its  popularity,  and  it  is  already 
the  resort  of  thousands  of  summer  excursion- 


ists. The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  of 
persons  on  entering  the  Glen  is  a  notice  from 
the  railroad  authorities  forbidding  sign-paint- 
ing on  the  rocks  or  other  marring  or  mutila- 
tion; thus  this  to-be-hoped  totally  American 
species  of  vandalism  has  so  far  been  pre- 
vented. In  the  Monthly  Souvenir  of  July, 
187o,  published  at  Mauch  Chunk  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Linn,  editor  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Dem- 
ocrat, Onoko  has  been  so  grapliically  and 
well  described,  as  it  is  thought  written  by 
Colonel  Shoi'e,  of  the  Alleutown  Daibj  Neivs, 
that  we  think  our  readers  will  reap  advan- 
tage by  our  quoting  almost 
entire: 

"On  the  left,  as  you  enter 
the  Glen,  and  almost  parallel 
with  the  opening,  will  be  seen 
a  huge  boulder,  perched 
away  among  the  rocks,  in 
solitary  grandeur.  It  pre- 
sents a  singular  appearance, 
and  one,  allowing  reins  to 
fancy,  might  regard  it  as  the 
presiding  genii  of  the  Glen, 
standing  there  alone,  and  in 
solemn  dignity  watching  over 
the  domain  within. 

"This  Rock  has  been 
named  Sentinel  Rock.  This 
is  so  prominently  in  view 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  the  attention  of  every 
visitor.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Glen  is  about  one  mile 
and  one-fourth,  with  a  per- 
pendicular ascent  of  about 
nine  hundred  feet.  Near  by 
Sentinel  Rock  will  be  seen 
a  beautiful  little  cascade  that 
has  been  named  'Hidden 
Sweet.'  The  waters  here 
move  over  the  rocks  as  if 
tired  Avith  the  long  race,  and 
frolicking  along  the  course 
of  the  stream.  They  seem 
subdued,  and  coo  like  an  infont  nestling  to 
sleep  upon  its  mother's  breast.  This  feature 
attracts  from  its  simple,  quiet  beauty,  and 
will  prove  a  foil  for  the  more  pretentious 
exhibitions  further  up  the  Glen." 

At  this  point  we  digress  a  little,  to  say  to 
the  ladies,  when  they  visit  Onoko,  or  any 
other  glen,  wear  stout  boots;  and  a  dress  not 
too  voluminous,  of  woolen  material  with 
short  skirts,  is  the  best  to  affor<i  free  use  to 
the  hands  in  clambering  up  the  rocks. 

The  first  notable  Fall  or  Cascade,  which 
is  soon  reached,  is  called,  "  Entrance  Cascade 
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and  Pool."  The  stream  at  this  point  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  measure  imprisoned  by  the 
rocks,  which  look  as  though  they  had  been 
tossed  about  by  Titans  in  the  very  ecstasy 
of  a  frolick,  and  as  if  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  water  making  its  way  down  to 
the  level.  But  the  merry 
drops  scorn  such  futile  im- 
pediments. They  run  in 
and  out,  here  and  there,  ap- 
parently marshaling  their 
forces,  and  over  they  go,  in 
a  sheet  of  snow-white  foam, 
into  a  pretty  pool  beneath ; 
but  resting  not  for  a  single 
moment,  off  they  dash  with 
a  very  air  of  sauciness  and 
triumph.  But  this  victory 
over  obstruction  has  not 
been  achieved  alone.  En- 
trance Cascade  has  found  a 
most  efficient  ally  in  a 
neighbor  called  Crystal,  but 
as  to  its  gender,  whether 
brother,  sister,  or  cousin,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  ^ 
we  are  not  certain  whether  < 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  % 
as  to  the  relationship.  At  > 
all  events,  Crystal  Cascade  - 
comes  like  one  rushing  to  a  !/ 
fray,  and  does  good  service  o 
in  pushing  its  pressed  rela-  z 
tive  beyond  surrounding 
and  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  It 
stands  not  upon  the  order 
of  going,  but  goes  with  a 
clash,  a  roar,  and  a  will  ex- 
hilarating to  behold. 

Our  journey  is  still  on- 
ward and  upward,  but  our 
way  is  enlivened  by  the  roar 
of  waters  above  and  below 
us.  They  appear  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  anthem  of  un- 
written music  to  the  Most 
High,  and  the  strains  are 
grateful  to  the  ears  and 
heart  of  the  lovers  of  Na- 
ture. We  have  been  pur- 
suing the  path  on  the  right 
of  the  stream,  but  just  above  Crystal  Cas- 
cade we  cross  a  rustic  bridge,  and  find  our- 
selves in  front  of  Moss  Cascade.  Here  the 
water  comes  struggling  on  over  a  pool  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  "  Lovers'  Bath."  This 
spi)t  is  peculiarly  attractive. 


The  ascent  has  proved  a  little  taxing  to 
the  physical  energies,  but  conveniences  have 
been  placed  for  rest,  and  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  at  this  point  they  are.  Over- 
looking the  Cascade  and  Pool  stand  two 
large  rocks,  many  tons   in  weight,  and  as 


smooth  as  if  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  art. 
In  shape  they  so  resemble  mementoes  placed 
to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  that 
the  impulse  to  style  them  The  Monuments 
appears  to  be  irresistible ;  but  some  have 
fixed  upon  the  designation  "  Pulpit  Rocks," 
and  by  that   reverential  sobriquet  are  they 
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to  be  known.  Still  there  is  not  much  in  a 
name  in  this  particular  matter,  and  visitors 
"will  apply  such  terms  to  the  formation  as 
their  fancy  may  prompt,  notwithstanding 
the  arbitrary  designation. 

Passing  from  a  contemplation  of  Moss 
Cascade  and  its  romantic  adjuncts,  we  ascend 
bv  a  path  which  by  some  travellers  may  be 
appropriately  termed  "Shoemakers'  Para- 
dise." We  cross  another  rustic  bridge,  and 
come  upon  a  fall,  which  for  weirdness  and 
dazzling  whiteness  may  be  aptly  called  "  The 
Spectre  Cascade."  Upon  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  fall  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  woman 
encircled  by  a  flowing  white  shroud. 

Pursuing  our  way  by  the  side  of  cascades 


The  senses  throb  tunniltuously  under  the 
excitement  i)roduced  by  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  finally  one  stands 
fairly  spell-bound,  overcon)e  by  the  match- 
less handiwork  of  the  great  Creator  witnessed 
on  either  hand.  At  this  point  a  gigantic 
hemlock  tree  has  been  thrown  down  in  some 
of  the  battles  of  the  elements,  and  this  has 
been  utilized  by  being  turned  into  a  rustic 
staircase,  which  must  be  mounted  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  the  Chameleon.  This  fall  is' 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  changing  form  when  viewed 
from  difterent  points.  Seen  from  the  rustif; 
bridge  just  below  the  fall  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  veil  composed   of  fretted  silver. 
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that  have  not  yet  been  christened,  and  where 
the  water. 

Whirled  along  with  a  roar  and  a  rattle, 
E  ich  new  turn  bringing  new  surprise 

Of  the  picturesque  and  novel 

To  the  beholder's  wondering  eye, 

Ave  reach  what  may  be  termed  the  heart  of 
the  Glen,  and  here  the  magnificent  wonders 
of  the  place  begin  to  press  upon  the  visitor. 
We  cross  a  rustic  bridge,  and  casting  a 
glance  upward,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sky  which  has  been  shut  out  from  us  for  an 
hour,  and  see  far,  far  up  the  vista  the  dual 
views  of  the  Chameleon  Fall  and  Fall  of 
Onoko. 


Some  have  poetically  termed  it  the  Veil  of 
Wenonah,  and  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  Glen. 

Between  the  Chameleon  and  the  Fall  of 
Onoko  is  a  pretty  little  cascade  which  has 
been  christened  "  Elfin,"  on  account  of  its 
fairy-like  proportions  and  the  rollicking 
spirit  which  it  manifests  in  playing  over  and 
among  the  rocks.  The  eflect  is  extremely 
pleasing,  and  the  view  most  attractive  in 
every  respect. 

While  the  view  froni  the  "  Heart  of  the 
Glen"  must  be  admitted  the  scene  of  the 
locality,  the  Falls  of  Onoko,  of  course,  are  a 
prominent  object  of  interest,  and  are  entitled 
to  much  admiration.  They  are  about  seventy- 
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five  feet  ia  height,  and  the  water  tumbles 
dowa  ia  most  delicious  irregularity.  It  seems 
to  fret  and  wrangle  at  having  been  so  long 
detained  above,  and  pitches  about  as  if  re- 
joicing in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  freedom 
imparted  to  it  by  the  plunge  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock, 

Bafore  mounting  tha 
acclivity  which  leads 
to  the  top  of  the  fall, 
the  tourist  will  pass 
som3  time  in  viewing 
the  singular  forma- 
tions of  the  rock  and 
many  other  interest- 
ing objects  clustered 
together  at  this  par- 
ticular paint,  and  most 
fittingly  can  the  tiraa 
b3  employed  ia  bacora- 
iug  familiar  with  the 
legend  of  the  Glen, 
furnished  by  an  enthu- 
siastic local  historian 
whjse  researches  for 
Indian  lore  have  beeti 
prosecuted  for  many 
years,  and  with  re- 
markable success. 

The  story  is  told 
with  peculiar  distinct- 
ness, ia  Hiawathiaa 
ra3asure,aad  explains, 
as  fully  as  may  hi, 
how  the  wonderful 
mixing  up  of  things 
in  the  Glen  was 
brought  about.  There 
was  a  time,  before  the 
light  of  science  had 
penetrated  the  gloom 
of  the  mysterious, 
when  the  early  settlers 
of  Mauch  Chunk  be- 
lieved that  the  soirits 
of  Oiloko  and  Weao- 
nah  continued  to 
haunt  the  spot  of  their 
early  love  and  dismal 
fate ;  and  thought 
when  the  storm  raged 
that  Mauitou  was  re- 
enacting  his  tragedy  of  revenge  and  ven- 
geance. Hence  the  legend  will  have  pecu- 
liar interest  for  the  lovers  of  the  wild  and 
fanciful,  in  literature  as  well  as  nature: 

Nestled  'mongst  the  Great  Bear  Mountains, 
In  the  grand  primeval  forest. 
With  the  tall  and  graceful  hemlock 


With  the  giant  pine  aspiring, 
And  the  stately  oak  majestic, 
Ranged  around  in  serried  plialanx, 
'Round  upon  the  hills  encircling. 
Keeping  offthe  boist'rous  norih  wind, 
Lay  the  Lake  of  Aquaclara — 
Lake  of  calm,  pellucid  water. 
Fed  by  clear  and  crystal  streamlets 


"  '% 
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That  adown  the  hills  encircling, 
Leaped  and  danced  and  sang  forever. 
On  the  shores  of  Aquaclara; 
Lake  of  calm,  pellucid  water, 
.Stood  the  wigwam  of  Onoko, 
Onoko,  Chief  of  Lenni  Lenapes. 
Sage  in  council  was  Onoko, 
Bravest  'monjrst  the  brave  Onoko. 
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He  it  was  who  slew  the  Great  Bear — 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains; 
Met  him  singly  on  the  Mountain, 
In  his  brain  deep  drove  his  hatchet, 
Bore  his  claws  off  as  a  trophy. 
Left  his  carcass  for  the  ravens. 
To  the  shores  of  Aquaclara, 
Brought  he  his  fair  bride  Wenonah — 
Wenonah,  as  the  lily,  graceful; 
Wenonah,  as  the  maiden,  modest, 
Wenonah,  the  bright  star,  radiant. 
Out  upon  the  Aquaclara, 


Perkasie  Tunnel,  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 


Lake  of  calm,  pellucid  water, 
In  the  frail  canoe  of  birch  bark. 
Floated  they  in  listless  pleasure, 
Onoko  and  his  fair  bride  Wenonah. 
Floating  thus  in  listless  pleasure, 
Sudden  a  portentous  shadow 
Fell  upon  Lake  Aquaclara, 
On  the  calm  pellucid  water, 
Shrouding  all  in  gloom  most  sombre. 
There,  upon  the  hills  encircling. 
Stood,  frightful  in  his  awful  stature. 
Towering  as  the  Great  Bear  Mountain, 
Mitche  Manitou,  the  fearful, 
Envy  from  his  wild  eye  flashing. 
Thunder  from  his  dark  brow  crashing, 
With  his  great  right  hand  uplifted, 
Covered  with  the  magic  mitten. 
Swift  as  light  his  right  hand  falling, 
Crushing  through  the  hills  encircling, 
Cleft  the  hill  from  crest  to  surbase, 
Left  a  wide  and  yawning  chasm. 


Through  which  rushed  in  waves  tumultuous. 

All  the  tide  of  Aquaclara, 

All  the  bright  and  shining  water, 

Bearing  on  its  surging  bosom 

Onoko  and  his  bride,  Wenonah, 

In  the  frail  canoe  of  birch  bark. 

Woe  is  me,  Onoko  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Wenonah  ! 

Leaving  the  contemplation  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  unhappy  lovers,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  more  in  keeping 
_^^_^.^  ^  with  our  feelings,     bunrise 

^  ^  Point  is  now  our  objective 

"~'^.  point,    and    passing   "Fat 

Man's  Misery," — two  trees 
which  have  been  left  di- 
rectly in  the  path,  appa- 
rently with  sinister  design 
to  wrong  unlucky  wight 
gossessing  more  than  aver- 
age avoirdupois — we  cross 
the  stream  above  the  fall 
and  soon  stand  upon  an 
eminence  where  we  gaze 
upon  a  scene  which  ravishes 
the  senses  and  challenges 
our  vocabulary  for  Avoids 
to  describe.  Such  a  beau- 
tiful panorama  as  greets 
the  vision  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  You  look  over 
the  dark  recesses  of  the 
Glen  through  which  you 
have  passed  and  gaze  out 
upon  a  scene  of  transcen- 
dent loveliness.  The  Le- 
high River  flows  on  appa- 
rently almost  beneath  your 
feet,  the  sun  glints  upon 
the  verdure-clad  hillsides, 
and  all  nature  revels  in 
beauty.  In  the  distance 
can  be  seen  the  town  of  East  Mauch  Chunk, 
while  the  passage  of  trains  along  the  rail- 
road, and  boatij  in  the  canal,  add  no  uninter- 
esting features  to  the  landscape. 

Loath  to  leave  the  spot  where  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  kiss  the  verdure- 
dad  hilltop,  and  where  the  eye  has  fully 
feasted  on  a  landscape  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, if  equaled,  in  this  country,  we  wend 
our  Avay  to  Cave  Fall,  the  crowning  cascade 
of  the  series.  We  pass  Terrace  Cascade, 
which  will  command  attention  from  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  the  water  pursues 
its  course  to  Onoko.  It  seems  to  step  dain- 
tily from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  undulations 
are  charming  to  the  beholder. 

As  we  approach  Cave  Fall  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  with  how  little  difficulty  and 
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fatigue  the  ascent  has  been  made  thus  far, 
thanks  to  the  engineering  skill  of  those  who 
have  so  liberally  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  marvelous  production  of  nature. 
We  have  made  the  trip  so  leisurely,  and 
been  so  fascinated  by  the 
succession  of  novelties, 
that  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  body  or 
mind  to  become,  even  in 
the  least,  wearied.  The 
upper  fall  is  not  so  high 
or  imposing  as  that  of 
Onoko,  but  is  very  pretty, 
and  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand a  fair  share  of  ad- 
miration. The  water  jets 
out  into  the  air  in  a  very 
fair  aad  easy  sort  of  style, 
and  seems  to  say,  "Ha, 
ha!  here  I  am!  What  do 
you  think  of  m3?"  The 
general  impression  will  be 
that  it  is  a  very  respecta- 
ble and  attractive  feature 
of  the  Glen,  especially  so 
cince  all  the  other  beau- 
ties would  not  be  consid- 
ered much  without  it.  Be- 
hind the  fall  is  a  cave, 
iu  which  it  is  said  the 
Indians  used  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  old  hunters 
and  trappers  iu  this  region 
found  it  very  comfortable 
protection  if  caught  in  the 
mountaia  during  a  storm. 
Our  own  objection  to  it 
is,  that  it  affords  rather 
a  damp  retreat,  even  on  a 
warm  day. 

A  short  distance  above 
Cave  Fall,  tables,  seats, 
and  a  dancing  platform, 
with  a  roof  for  shelter, 
have  been  arranged  for 
picnic  parties.  A  walk 
of  about  half  a  mile  brings 
us  to  Packer  Point,  where 
a  rustic  platform  and  seats 
have  been  placed.  From 
this  point  a  grand  view  can  be  had,  iivahng 
if  not  excelling  that  from  the  lookout  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Pisgah.  Before  leaving  Onoko 
and  speeding  along  the  picturesque  Lehigh, 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  tedious,  we  insert  a 
poem  written  in  1873  by  a  lady  of  Luzerne 
County,  on   the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the 


pupils 
phia  : 


of  the  Normal  School  of  Philadel- 


One  golden  day  in  leafy  June, 

Our  hearts  with  nature's  self  in  tune. 

And  counting  life  a  glorious  boon. 


tr;  ■-. 


A  joyous  band,  we  gatheied  where 
High  mountains  cleave  the  upper  air 
And  rocky  cliffs  loom  brown  and  bare. 

We  left  the  world's  dark  ways  below, 
The  toil — the  fear — the  wasting  woe — 
A  respite  from  life's  gaud  and  show, 

To  roam  through  nature's  sylvan  halls. 
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While  sounds  from  distant  waterfalls 
Were  mingled  with  the  thrush's  calls. 

Cascade  and  Terrace,  named  aright, 
Onoko  with  its  belt  of  white, 
And  dual  vista  charmed  our  sight. 

n  ill  at  the  summit  over  all. 
Hemmed  in  by  firs  and  cedars  tall — 
We  rested  underneath  Cave  Fall. 

And  standing  where  the  white  sprays  toss 
O'er  feathery  ferns  and  sea-green  moss — 
We  caught  the  outlines  of  a  Cross. 

Behind  the  water's  snowy  sheet 
Whose  white  mists  lave  its  rocky  feet. 
That  sacred  symbol  lies  complete, 

A  shadowy  emblem  wrought  in  stone. 
While  age  on  age  has  onward  flown. 
Sung  over  by  the  wave's  low  moan. 

One  moment  and  the  world  was  gone. 

Diviner  light  around  us  shone, 

The  light  that  falls  from  off  God's  ;hrone. 

A  mystic  voice  from  years  to  be. 
Came  to  us,  calling  solemnly, 
"Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  me!" 

"  Take  up  thy  cross !"  yes,  evermore. 
In  every  clime — on  every  shore 
Where  streamlets  purl,  or  ocean's  roar, 

A  cross  is  waiting  for  us  all, 

A  cross — ofttimes  a  bier  and  pall — 

Within  our  cup  the  drop  of  gall. 

No  life,  however  gay  it  seems, 
But  has  its  unrequited  dreams, 
Its  whiteness  laved  by  bitter  streams. 

Life's  fount,  how'er  so  pure  begun, 
Will  into  brackish  channels  run. 
And  dark  clouds  sail  athwart  the  sun. 

And  every  heart  its  r.hadow  knows. 
Pierced  by  the  thorn  within  the  rose; 
There  is  no  vale  of  sure  repose, 

No  "  Happy  Valley" — yet  mefhought. 
That  moniing  many  a  soul  had  caught 
The  peace  with  which  such  scenes  are  fraught. 

Forgetting  weary,  anxious  days. 
Removed  from  earth's  bewildering  ways. 
There  with  the  glad  birds  singing  praise. 

But  voices  lured  us  back  to  earth. 
To  scenes  of  joy  and  rustic  mirth. 
And  dreams  we  knew  were  little  worth. 

Too  short  and  fleet  the  day  went  by, 
Where  nature's  hidden  beauties  lie. 
Watched  over  by  the  Eternal  eye. 

We  left  the  Glen — a  dream  apart, 

A  memory  folded  in  the  heart. 

While  toiling  through  the  world's  rough  mart. 


In  years  when  time  has  dimmed  life's  gold, 
When  bright  warm  fancies  all  are  cold. 
And  hearts,  like  lives,  are  growing  old, 

In  other  lands,  'mid  other  scenes. 
This  sweet  June  day,  like  Eden  gleams. 
Shall  sometimes  mingle  in  our  dreams. 

Regretfully  we  leave  the  G\eu,  as  we  hear 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  train,  and  a 
ride  of  a  few  moments  brings  us  to  the  first 
station  beyond  Maueh  Chunk.  At  Packer- 
ton  are  the  extensive  shops  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  employing  six 
hundred  men.  The  company  have,  near  by, 
a  park  of  seventy  five  acres  stocked  with 
deer,  elk  and  antelope;  also  a  large  trout 
pond,  making  it  an  attractive  spot  for  visi- 
tors. 

Lehighton,  the  next  point  of  interest,  is 
soon  reached;  here  the  grounds  of  the  Car- 
bon County  Agricultural  Society  are- located. 

Parryviile  and  Weissport  are  quickly 
passed.  The  next  point  of  interest  is  Lehigh 
Gap;  here  the  river  forces  its  way  through 
the  "rocky  barriers  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
scenery  is  now  becoming  more  wild  and 
grand.  .  the  western  side,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  ridge,  stands  out,  abrupt  and 
alone,  the  "Devil's  Pulpit,"  a  gray  crag  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  of  withered  pines.  We 
stop  for  a  few  moments  at  Slatington,  the 
centre,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  an  extensive 
slate  business.  The  Capitol  at  Washington 
is  roofed  with  slate  from  this  point. 

Hokendauqua,  the  next  important  place, 
named  after  a  creek  emptying  into  the  Le- 
high there,  and  signifies,  "  searching  for 
land."  It  has  a  population  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Thomas 
Iron  Company,  whose  product  is  so  large 
that  it  consumes  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  annually. 

Catasauqua,  containing  a  population  of  six 
thousand,  is  reached.  It  takes  its  name 
from  that  of  a  creek  flowing  into  the  Le- 
high here,  and  .signifies,  "  parched  land." 
Here  was  made  the  first  anthracite  iron  that 
was  made  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  now 
the  town  turns  out  twenty-five  thousand  car- 
wheels  annually. 

Just  beyond  Catasauqua  stands  a  stone 
building  nearly  two  centuries  old,  once  oc-l 
cupied  by  George  Taylor,  one  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Allentovvn,  five  miles  beyond  Bethlehem, 
is  soon  reached,  and  we  are  afforded  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  at  the  large  rolling-mills  of  the 
Allentown  Iron  Company,  close  beside  the 
track.    Allentown  has  a  population  of  about 
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fifteen  thousand,  and  was  founded  in  1762 
bv  a  friend  of  William  Penu ;  its  many  in- 
dustries make  it  quite  an  interesting  "point 
at  which  to  stop  awhile.  It  has  three  na- 
tional banks,  a  handsome  court-house  and 
jail,  three  costly  public  school-houses,  eigh- 
teen churches,  nearly  a  doz  n  newspapers, 
Odd  Fellows'  and  Masonic  Halls,  a  tine 
Opera  House,  and  numerous  other  showy 
ipublic  edifices.  The  Fair 
Grounds,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  cover  twelve 
aci'es,  contain  a  fine  exhi- 
bition building,  known  as 
Floral  Hall,  and  stalls  for 
one  hundred  head  of  horses 
and  cattle.  Among  the 
private  educational  estab- 
lishments, iMuhlenberg  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1848,  and 
the  Allen  town  Female  Col- 
lege are  prominent.  There 
are  several  romantic 
Springs  near  by,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  strangers,  and 
from  Bauer's  Kock,  close 
at  hand,  one  may  look  down 
from  an  elevation  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  upon  the  rich  and 
varied  landscapes  of  the 
Saucon  and  Lehigh  Val- 
leys. 

Between  Bethlehem  and 
Allentown  are  the  celebra- 
ted Lechauweki  Springs, 
which,  situated  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  give  ex- 
tended views  over  three 
counties,  and  have  become 
quite  a  place  of  summer 
resort. 

Bethlehem  is  now  a  cele- 
brated   summer   resort;    its   beautiful    sur- 
roundings,  and  its   still,   quaint  character, 
combined  wdth  its  excellent  hotels,  will  at 
all  times  make  it  desirable  for  tourists. 

A  day  or  two  can  be  profitably  and 
pleasantly  spent  here,  in  visiting  the  quaint 
old  houses  of  the  "Sisters;"  the  young  la- 
dies' seminary  under  charge  of  the  Mora- 
vians, which  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
course  of  education  complete;  examining 
the  inscriptions  in  the  old  graveyard,  and 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  place. 

At  Bethlehem  the  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  terminates,  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  thus  making  through  con- 
nections eastwardly  with  Easton,  Schooley's 
Mountain,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  etc.,  and 


westwardly  with  Allentown,  Catasauqua, 
iNLauch  Chunk,  Wyoming  Valley,  etc.  For 
summer  travellers  a  direct  train  is  run 
through  to  Sharon  Springs,  Saratoga,  etc., 
aflTording  the  tourist  a  choice  of  several  va- 
ried and  picturesque  routes  and  means  of 
access  to  many  celebrated  resorts. 

The  run  from  Bethlehem  to  Philadelphia, 
the    terminus    of    the    North    Pennsylvania 


Old  York  Road  Station,  North  Penn^,ylvama  Railroad. 


Railroad,  a  distance  of  fifty-four  miles,  is 
made  in  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  includ- 
ing all  stoppages.  The  most  prominent  ob- 
ject that  strikes  the  vision  upon  alighting 
from  the  cars  at  this  point,  and  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  railroad,  is  the  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, so  richly  endowed  by  the  munificent  lib- 
erality of  the  late  Hon.  Asa  Packer  of  Mauch 
Chunk.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  already 
well  informed  of  the  history  of  this  excellent 
institution,  and  anything  further  that  we 
might  here  add  would  be  deemed  superflu- 
ous; hence  we  give  it  simply  a  passing  no- 
tice. 

An  elegant  and  substantial  iron  bridge 
here  crosses  the  Saucon  Creek,  and  from  the 
hisrh  elevation  above  the  stream  can  be  seen 
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the  beauties  of  the  valley,  stretching,  as  it 
does,  far  to  the  southward  along  the  base  of 
the  Lehigh  Mountains,  while  in  distinct 
view  from  the  railroad  are  the  famous  Le- 
high zinc  mines.  These  mines,  after  having 
been  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of 
years,  have  recently  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  flow  of  water,  which 
had  become  so  great  that  even  the  immense 
puraping-engine  of  eighteen  hundred  horse- 
power, the  largest  in  America  except  the 
Corliss,  and  third  largest  in  the  world,  was 
scarcely  able  to  cope  with  it.  So  the  deep 
shafts,  the  long  drifts,  and  labyrinthine  pas- 
sages are  no  longer  accessible  to  the  indefiiti- 
gable  explorer,  and  the  tourist  listens  in  vain 
for  the  mighty  pulsations  of  the  mammoth 
engine,  now,  perhaps,  hushed  foi'ever. 

The  causes  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
mine  by  the  company  were  financial,  as  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  a  zinc  company 


in  New  Jersey  by  which  their  furnaces  at 
Bethlehem  are  supplied  more  cheaply  than 
the  ofe  could  be  raised  at  the  Friedensville 
mines  on  the  Lehigh  River. 

The  North  Peun  and  Saucon  iron  fur- 
naces are  near  by,  at  Centre  Valley.  As 
we  near  Cooperstown  we  glance  back  at  the 
hills  bordering  the  Lehigh,  and  soon  pass 
through  Perka.sie  tunnel,  when  they  are 
shut  out  from  our  view.  Before  passing 
through  the  tunnel  we  make  a  halt  at  the 
flourishing  borough  of  Quakertown.  The 
country  through  which  w'e  now  pass  is  agri- 
cultural, and  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, who  show  great  neatness  and  thrift  in 
their  houses  and  surroundings.  Flourishing 
towns  and  villages  are  now  strewn  by  the 
way,  and  with  stops  at  several  stations,  a 
ride  of  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Bethlehem  over  an  excellent  roadbed  brings 
us  to  the  depot  in  Philadelphia. 


'   t^' 


View  on  the  Susquehanna. 


SCHUYLKILL    VALLEY. 
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At  Ruperts,  opposite 
Catawissa,  we  intersect 
with  the  leased  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Roads,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  what  they  call 
their  long  line,  we  run  a 
matter  of  fifty  miles  or  so 
up  the  road  till  we  end  at 
Williarasport,  which  is 
about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Philadelphia. 

This  city  is  delightfully 
situated  on  the  main  or 
west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  very  attrac- 
tive scenery,  and  has  be- 
come a  very  desirable  sum- 
mer resort,  being  abund- 
antly supplied  with  fine 
spring  water  from  the  adja- 
cent hills.  Four  excellent 
hotels  are  located  here,  the 
Herdic,  Crawford,  City  and 
Hepburn  Houses,  besides 
others  of  less  capacity. 
These  houses  are  excel- 
lently well  kept,  and  on 
inquiry  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Else, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Craw- 
ford, we  were  surpi*ised  to 
find  the  charges  for  tran- 
sient guests  are  only  two 
dollars  per  day.  This  house 
has  all  the  modern  arrangements,  including  a 
good  billiard  room,  and  is  really  well  kept. 

This  is  a  great  lumber  depot ;  upwards  of 
fifty  saw-mills  are  located  here,  at  which  an 
immense  amount  of  lumber  is  annually  pre- 
pared for  the  market;  also  numerous  door, 
sash,  moulding,  and  other  mills.  Other  in- 
dustries are  also  well  represented,  and  the 
city  is  probably  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive in  the  State.  It  contains  twenty-nine 
churches,  an  Academy  of  Music,  Opera 
House,  six  public  halls,  twelve  banks,  and 
many  other  public  buildings.  The  private 
residences,  extending  for  more  than  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  Fourth  street,  in  respect  to 
their  magnificent  proportions,  handsome 
grounds,  and  well-kept  lawns,  evidence  the 
wealth  of  the  place,  and  in  point  of  numbers 
are  rarely  equaled  by  a  town  of  this  size. 


^s-i 


View  on  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Catawissa. 


Many  of  the  finest  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  Herdic  House,  which  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  Park  of  about  five  acres,  im- 
proved by  well-grown  forest  trees,  and 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  an  edifice  of  cut- 
stone,  with  chime  of  bells,  and  costing  eighty 
thousand  dollars  to  erect,  were  built  by 
Peter  Herdic,  to  whom  the  city  is  certainly, 
indebted  for  the  metropolitan  character  of* 
its  improvements.  The  Northern  Central, 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  Reading  Rail- 
roads concentrate  here,  giving  the  place  great 
facility  for  access  and  transportation. 

Leaving  this  pleasant  place,  our  attention 
is  soon  called  to  two  large  oil  tanks  crown- 
ing a  hill-top  a  half-mile  from  the  Mne  of  the 
road,  holding  respectively  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  thousand  barrels ;  these  are  to  be 
filled    by  the  Pipe  line    now  in  process  of 
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completion.  As  soon  as  this  line  is  in  opera- 
tion, tank-cars  ■will  be  supplied  by  pipes 
leading  from  these  tanks,  and  the 
Reading  will  then  become  an  oil  as 
■svell  as  coal  road.  Two  hours'  plea- 
sant ride  and  we  stop  at  Danville, 
m  active  iron-producing  town,  of 
near  twelve  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  in  an  half  hour  more  we  cross 
the  beautiful  Susquehanna  River 
and  halt  at  Catawissa,  one  of  the 
old-time  towns,  at  the  mouth  of  Cata- 
wissa Creek.  A  writer  says:  "  From 
the  hill  behind  the  old  Burg,  Thomas 
Moran  once  sketched  and  painted 
an  enchanting  scene — the  creek  i.i 
sight  for  fifteen  miles,  widening  to 
meet  the  river  through  ravines  em- 
broidered with  the  dyes  of  an  Ameri- 
can autumn.  The  junction  of  the 
river  and  stream  is  here  a  superb 
scenic  nucleus,  Nature,  after  run- 
ning the  thread  of  a  more  narrow 
and   continuous    landscape    drama, 


here  suspends  the  plot, 
and  lets  fall  a  superb 
drop-curtain,  painted  with 
splendor  and  romance, 
which  detains  the  specta- 
tor for  a  long  while  in  de- 
light and  with  no  wish 
to  proceed.  The  blufi",  be- 
low the  town,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  commands  the 
groves  of  Catawissa  Is- 
land, the  long  diorama  of 
the  river,  the  old  sloue- 
abutted  county  bridge, 
the  railway  bridge,  and 
the  banks  shaded  with 
verdure." 

We  now  take  the  rear 
end  of  the  train,  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  wild  scenery 
which,  here  commences. 
We  begin  almost  at  once 
to  ascend  the  mountains, 
the  picturesque  Catawissa 
Creek  Avideniug  among 
the  hills.  In  a  little  less 
than  an  hour  we  reach  the 
first  high  tressle  bridge, 
near  Riugtown.  Here  we 
have  wild,  startlingly  pic- 
turesque V  i  e  w  s.  Near 
East  Mahony  junction, 
the  road  winds  around  the 
mountain  not  unlike  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Road.  Before  we  reach  Ring- 
town  we  obtain  some  charming  views,  that  at 
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Mainville  Gap  beii^g 
especially  beautil'ul. 
At  this  point  we  cross 
a  fine  new  truss  bridge. 
L(oking  back  from 
this  point  we  have  tl.e 
last  glance  at  Cata- 
wissa  Creek  as  it  glides 
its  wa\'  towards  the 
river  ;  this  is  a  scene 
for  an  artist. 

At  Girard  Manor 
our  attention  is  called 
to  the  comfortable  old 
homestead  in  the  val- 
ley near  by  that  Ste- 
phen Girard  once  oc- 
cupied. AtTamanend 
the  car  we  have  been 
seated  in  is  detached  to 
run  to  New  York  City 
via  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad  ;  and 
we  change  to  the  rear 
of  the  next  car.  We 
are  now  at  the  summit, 
and  the  scenery  is  wild 
beyond  description. 
Descending  the  grade 
w'e  soon  reach  Taraaqua  and  halt  for 
ner.  This  point  is  a  large  coal  centre, 
which  a  branch  road  runs  to  Pottsville. 


din- 
from 


Grade  near  Frackvii.i.e. 

and  soon  reach  the  main  line  at  Port  Clin- 
ton. Pottsville,  the  terminus  of  the  main 
road,  is  but  fifteen  miles  distant.  This  is  the 
centre  of  the  vast  coal  trade  of  Schuylkill 
County. 

The  Mansion  House,  at  Mount  Carbon,  is 


A  Miner. 

We  are  now  running  close  beside  the  east 
branch  of  the  Schuylkill  or  little  Schuvlkill, 
10 


Mine  Entrance. 

one  mile  below  Pottsville,  and  the  junction 
of  various  short  roads  leading  out  into  the 
coal  fields.  This  house  is  at  the  foot  of  Sharp 
Mountain,  and  is  a  first-class  establishment. 
A  sojourn  here  lor  a  few  days  would  well  re- 
pay the  tourist,  and  leave  pleasant  memories. 
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The  Schuylkill  above  Port  Clinton. 


Our  space 
all  the  var 


will  not  allow  especial  mention  of 
ious  branches  of  the  road  by  which 


The  Schttyt.kill  below  Reading. 


wild  and  picturesque  points  can  be  reached, 
so  we  resume  our  trip  down  the  main  line, 

homeward 

'^^^^      _  bound.  At  Rea- 

'^^=-~  :^^^    -  _  ^^  ding,  fifty-eight 

^^^___    miles  from  Phi- 

^z^^^  ladelphia,    are 

"^^p  the    shops  and, 

^^~  as  it  were,  head- 

^i-^  quarters  of  the 

company.    This 

city  is  third  in 

population  in 

the    State ;    for 

■variety  of  man- 

ufacturing     in- 

,:::;  terests,  second 
In  only  to  Phila- 
delphia. Here 
roads  diverge  in 
all  directions, 
all  centreing  to 
one  main  grand 
depot.  West- 
ward   runs    the 
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Lebanon  Valley  Branch,  fifty-four  miles,  to 
Lebanon  and  Harrisburg.  South  of  Leba- 
non are  the  Coi'nwall  ore  deposits,  comprised 
in  three  mountains  called.  Grassy  Hill,  Mid- 
dle Hill,  and  Big  Hill.  The  ore  is  quite  on 
the  surface,  forniiug  a  deposit  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  on  the  higher  parts, 
and  thinning  out  on  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
The  mass  covers 
one  hundred  acres, 
and  though  it  has 
been  worked  for 
more  than  a  cen- 
tury, seems  inex- 
haustible, as  the 
deeper  treasure  re- 
mains untouched. 
Most  of  it  is  merely 
slioveled  like  gar- 
den mould  from 
the  hilltop  and 
sides,  and  carric-d 
by  cars  to  the  fur- 
naces. 

A  road  diverges 
from  this  branch 
at  Sinking  Spring, 
six  miles  from 
Keading,  by  which 


Columbia  and  La.ncaster  are  reached.  On 
this  road  Ephrata  and  Litiz  Springs,  two 
popular  summer  resorts,  are  located.  The 
ride  over  these  branch  roads  is  very  enjoy- 
able, aflTording  some  charming  scenery.  The 
East  Pennsylvania  Road  also  diverges  from 
Reading,  connecting  at  AUentown  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 


^^^^i^'Ti'    "-'^^^ 


The  Schuylkill  below  Pottstown. 
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Near  by  Reading  are  three  great  bills, 
Mount  Penn,  Mount  Gibraltar,  and  Never- 
sink,  affording  as  it  were  a  sheltered  nook 
in  which  it  can  nestle.  Twenty  eight  miles 
from  Philadelphia  the  train  halts  at  Phoenix- 
ville.  Here  are  the  great  works  of  Clark, 
Rieves  &  Co.  (Phoenix  Iron  Company),  so 
celebrated.  It  was  they  who  built  the  fine 
bridge  crossing  the  Schuvlkill  at  Girard  Av- 
enue. 

Passing  on,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  Val- 
ley Forge,  which  is  just  below.  Its  historic 
m.;mories  have  been  freshened  in  all  minds 
by  last  year's  celebration,  and  by  the  admir- 
able address  then  delivered  by  our  lamented 
townsman,  Henry  A  rmitt  Brown.  Close  by, 
the  Perkiomen  Creek  empties  into  the  river. 
The  valley  through  which  this  creek  flows  is 
noted  for  its  unusually  beautiful  scenery  and 


its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  It 
was  the  abode  ior  many  years  of  Audubon, 
the  great  naturalist,  in  whose  works  refer- 
ence is  made  to  many  of  the  rare  birds  seek- 
ing rest  and  shelter  there.  The  Perkiomen 
Branch  Railroad  follows  the  line  of  the 
Creek,  extending  to  Allentown.  Pottstown, 
a  thriving  town,  is  quickly  passed,  and  halt- 
ing there  for  passengers,  on  we  go;  and  mak- 
ing our  final  stop  at  Bridgeport,  oppo.^ite 
Norristown,  we  soon  enter  the  city  limits, 
having  ridden  close  by  the  beautiful  rive  r 
the  entire  distance  from  Port  Clinton.  In 
closing  our  imperfect  sketch  of  this  route  we 
cordially  advise  all  of  our  readers,  having 
the  ability  to  do  so,  to  ride  over  it  and  see 
for  themselves,  as  our  limits  do  not  allow 
more  than  a  feeble  expression  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  route. 
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We  leave  the  line  of  tlie  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  Road  at  Northumberland, 
located  at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Williamsport.  Here 
Doctor  Joseph  Priestley,  the  -discoverer  of 
oxygen  gas,  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  near  the 
tow^n,  and  the  grave  is  marked  with  a  simple 
monument  suitably  inscribed. 

We  are  now  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Suubury,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The 
scenery  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  here  is  of  a  truly  grand  and 
captivating  character ;  the  several  bridges 
crossing  the  river  adding  greatly  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  its  surroundings.  At 
Sunbury  are  the  repair  shops  of  the  Northern 
Central  and  those  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad,  together  with  numerous  mills 
affording  emplo3'ment  to  a  large  number  of 
hands. 

From  Northumberland  the  line  of  the 
road  follows  the  winding  courses  of  the  lovely 
Susquehanna,  one  side  of  which  is  skirted  by 
an  almost  unbroken  range  of  mountains. 
The  route  of  the  road,  however,  follows  the 
other  side,  and  passes  through  some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  country  this  State  can 
produce  anywhere,  while  the  scenery  it  pre- 
sents upon  all  sides  is  perfectly  delightful. 

Reacliing  Dauphin,  we  cross  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge  of  the  company,  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  which 
spans  the  Susquehanna  at  ibis  point.  The 
scenery  here  is  wild  and  broken;  with  the 
first  span  of  the  lofty  Allegheny  ridge  near 
by,  the  wide  and  gently-flowing  river  encased 
by  sharp  and  angular  embankments,  greatly 
varying  in  height,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  is  much  diversified. 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  next  reached,  and  here  we  lay  over  a  short 
^  time  to  take  a  stroll  around  the  town,  and 
tj  visit  the  Capitol  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  State  buildings  are  situated  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  Susquehanna  and 
a  large  extent  of  country.  The  surrounding 
grounds,  containing  some  thirteen  acres,  and 
gently  sloping  in  every  direction,  are  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  handsome  .shade,  shrub- 
b:^ry,  and  ornamental  flowering  plants, 
ijhjwing  evidence  of  much   ixood  taste  and 


attention.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one. 
From  it  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  citv 
and  of  Mount  Kalma  Cemetery  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  Capitol  buildings  are  of  brick,  of  a 
plain  and  unpretending  character,  yet  on 
inspection  showing  excellent  arrangement 
and  construction.  A  visit  to  the  State 
library  well  repays  one  for  the  time  spent. 
It  is  in  the  second  story  ot  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, and  contains  thirty-five  thousand  vol- 
umes, with  space  for  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  open  to  all  as  a  library  of  reference,  no 
book  being  allowed  to  be  taken  away. 
Within  the  grounds  a  monument  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  high  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  late 
Mexican  war. 

The  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  river  at 
this  point  is  that  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Road,  and  the  other  the  public  bridge  for 
ordinary  travel.  Looking  at  the  latter  we 
recall  to  mind  an  incident  connected  with  it. 
Several  years  since,  and  before  cattle  were 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  there 
happened    to    be  a  great  scarcity  of  cattle 

suitable  tor  market.     Lon^  John  M ,  a 

well-known  drover  and  dealer,  and  celebrated 
for  his  enterprise  and  shrewdness,  often  made 
a  "  corner''  in  cattle  and  obtained  control  of 
the  market.  Upon  one  occasion  a  large 
drove  of  cattle  had  reached  the  tavern  at  the 
west  end  of  tlie  bridge,  where  their  owner 
stopped  for  a  time  before  crossing  over  into 
the  city.  Quite  a  number  of  drovers  were 
gathered  at  this  point,  and  among  them 
L  )ug  John.  These  commenced  to  chaffer 
for  the  cattle,  but  soon  found  that  the  owner 
unrlerstood  the  shortness  of  supply  in  the 
market,  and  was  consequently  high  in  his 
])rices.  Long  John,  finding  that  the  rest  of 
the  dealers  were  governing  themselves  en- 
tirely by  his  actions  and  judgment  in  the 
matter,  declined  purchasing.  Finally  the 
man  started  with  his  cattle  to  cro-s  th'3 
bridge,  and  the  drovers  in  a  short  time  fal- 
lowing after,  leaving  Long  John  behind 
smoking  his  pipe.  On  arriving  at  the  Har- 
risburg end  of  the  bridge  they  went  to  the 
place  where  the  drover  hati  taken  his  cattle 
and  again  commenced  to  bargain  for  their 
purchase,  when  they  were  met  with  the  as- 
tonishing reply  from  the  drover  that  he  had 

sold    them    to    Long   John   M .     When 

asked  how  this  could  bj,  since  they  had  left 
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him  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  he  re- 
plied, "  but  he  is  not  there  now !"     It  was 


had  dambered  up  and  ran  over  the  roof  of 
the  bridge,  got  down  at  the  island,  crossed  it 


discovered  that  after  they  had  left  him  John  '  and  the  east  section  of  the  bridge,  had  bur- 
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riedly  interviewed  the  drover  and  made  the 
purchase,  thus  outwitting  them  and  gaining 
wntrol  of  the  market.     This  shrewd  specu- 


lative venture  became  the  subject  of  much 
gossip  at  the  time,  and  Long  John  for  many 
years  hugely  enjoyed  the  march  he  so  clev- 
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eriy   stole   upou    his   follows  in   the   cattle 
trade. 

The  scenery  alcng  the  river  front  is  quite 
delightful  and  romantic,  and  its  banks  are 
studded  with  a  number  of  costly  and  hand- 
some residences.  The  town  is  a  great  rail- 
road centre — no  less  than  one  hundred  trains 
starting  in  diftVrent  directions  daily.  Its 
many  other  industries  combine  to  make  it  a 
thriving  place,  yet  it  is  only  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature  that  the  heaviest  and 
most  profitable  trade  is  secured. 

The  next  point  on  our  route  worthy  of 
note  is  Baldwin,  three  miles  east  of  Harris- 
bui-g,  where  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
ai'e  located.  These  works  employ  six  hun- 
dred hands  in  the  manufeeture  of  steel  rails 
and  railroad  appliances. 

At  Middletown,  about  ten  miles  below 
Harrisburg,  the  Lancaster  and  Columbia 
Road  diverges.  A  shoit  distance  below,  the 
Conewago  Creek  crosses  the  main  track, 
forming  a  valley,  which  is  the  dividing  line 
between  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  counties. 
The  scenery  here  is  quite  lovely,  and  the 
beautiful  and  thrifty-looking  farms  of  "Old 
Lancaster''  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
wild  and  picturesque  scenes  we  have  hereto- 
foi'e  witnessed. 

Though  not  quite  as  short  a  route,  the 
road  by  way  of  Columbia  is  somewhat  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  than  the  main 
line.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
opposite  Marietta,  our  next  point  of  observa- 
tion, is  a  very  wild  and  beautiful  glen  called 
"  Wild  Cat,"  which  of  late  years  has  become 
a  considerable  resort  for  the  people  of  the 
near  neighborhood,  as  also  by  tourists  in 
general.  Excui-sion  tickets  to  it  are  sold, 
and  it  is  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
summer  excursion  book  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  Marietta  is  likewise  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  has 
six  iron  furnaces,  a  rolling  mill,  manufactory 
of  enameled-  and  hollow-ware,  foundry,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  mills  and  manufac- 
tories. A  short  distance  below  Marietta,  the 
railroad  passes  close  under  Chiques  Rock, 
the  canal  and  the  river  on  the  other  side 
merely  allowing  room  for  its  passage.  The 
landscape  here  is  very  beautiful.  A  writer 
says :  "  One  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  on 
which  my  eyes  have  fallen  is  the  scene 
which  on  a  sunshiny  day  one  surveys  from 
the  summit  of  Chiques  Rock.  The  whole 
region  around  about  is  God's  handiwork — 
not  mountainous,  but  hilly,  as  if,  in  INIrs. 
Browning's  phrase,  'His  fingers  touched,  but 
did  not  press  in  making  it.' " 


Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  is 
next  reached,  and  here  we  get  our  last 
glimpse  of  this  beautiful  stream,  whose  course 
we  have  thus  far  followed  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  The  scenery  here  presented 
is  truly  charming,  as  from  the  hills  near  by 
a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  broad, 
sweeping  river,  with  its  many  densely-wooded 
islands,  is  taken  in.  The  river  is  here 
spanned  by  a  bridge  more  than  one  mile  in 
length. 

In  passing  through  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  behooves  us  to  say 
a  woi'd  regarding  it  and  its  thrifty  people. 

This  county  was  settled  by  Germans,  who 
are  justly  celebrated  for  their  industry  and 
thritt.  These,  tosrether  with  some  English 
and  Welsh  Quakers  and  Irish  emigrants, 
settled  here  about  the  year  1700.  Among 
them  were  many  Mennonists,  of  whom  a 
large  number  still  remain.  The  Meunonites 
being  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  and  their 
disposition  entirely  incompatible  with  that 
of  the  Irish  element,  the  latter  were  induced 
to  move  into  what  now  constitutes  Dauphin 
and  Cumberland  counties,  thus  leaving  Lan- 
caster almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Germans.  These  Mennonites  are  a  sect 
of  German  Baptists,  deriving  their  name 
from  one  Menno  Simonis,  who  was  born  in 
Friesland  in  1505.  Originally  a  Catholic 
priest,  he,  in  1537,  united  with  the  Baptists. 
A  few  years  previous  to  his  union  with  them, 
this  sect  had  been  led  by  their  zeal  into  the 
most  fanatical  exce;^ses  at  Munster. 

Menno  collected  the  more  sober-minded  of 
the  sect  into  regular  societies,  and  formed  an 
independent  church,  under  the  name  of 
Mennonists.  They  professed  to  derive  their 
creed  direct  from  the  Bible,  and  to  follow, 
in  their  organization  and  social  intercourse, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  apostolic 
church.  Menno  travelled  through  Germany 
and  Plolland,  preaching  his  doctrine  and 
gathering  many  followers.  He  died  at  01- 
deslo,  in  Holstein,  in  1565. 

Before  his  death  his  followers  had  divided 
into  two  parties,  diflTering  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline. The  more  rigid,  who  culled  themselves 
"  pure,"  were  in  favor  of  excommunication 
for  the  least  offence;  the  moderate  party, 
which  bore  numerous  names,  only  excom- 
municated for  long  continuance  in  trans- 
gression. They  were  much  persecuted  in 
Europe,  and  gladly  came  to  America  to 
enjoy  religious  liberty.  They  are  extremely 
conscientious,  refuse  to  take  oaths,  bear  arms, 
hold  offices,  or  go  to  law  with  one  another, 
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and  are  much  noted  for  their  industry,  so-  [  cent  barns.     An  old  German,  who  built  a 


briety,  and  excellent  morals. 

Lancaster  County  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  her  agricultural  character  and  maguifi- 


very  large  barn,  and  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  on  showing  it  with  a  greatly  satisfied 
air  to  a  visitor,  was  asked  its  cost.    He  re- 
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plied,  $20,000,  at  which  his  visitor  expressed 
astouishnieut  that  he  should  spend  so  much 
more  on  his  barn  than  his  house,  and  was 
still  more  amused  when  the  wife  remarked, 
"I  tell  Jacob  he  cures  more  for  his  horse 
than  his  frow." 


Chiques  Rock. 

The  Octorara  and  Conestoga  Creeks,  both 
of  which  are  exceedingly  picturesque  streams, 
ruu  through  the  county,  and  greatly  add  to 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  This  county  was 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor 
of  the  steamboat,  and  here  also  lived  the 
late  President  Buchanan,  and  the  "  great 
commoner,"  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  eminent  men  we  might 


name  that  once  made  this  noted  county  their 
home.  The  city  of  Lancaster,  though  quiet 
and  staid  in  its  deportment  and  general  ap- 
pearance, nevertheless  has  some  large  and 
varied  manufacturing  interests.  It  is  well 
located,  and  the  line  of  its  streets  show  that 
good  tact  was  displayed  in 
their  laying  out  and  arrange- 
ment. The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is  excellent 
and  attractive,  and  none  more 
appreciate  it  than  the  thrifty 
and  sturdy  residents  of  the 
city  itself.  We  also  found  here 
a  printing  and  publishing 
house,  employing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-live  hands. 

Bird-in-Hand,  the  next 
place  east  of  Lancaster,  would 
seem  to  indicate  from  its  name 
the  careful  and  prudent  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants.  As 
we  pass  Leamau  Place,  we  ob- 
sei*ve  large  quantities  of  iron 
ore,  which  is  obtained  a  short 
distance  from  here ;  also,  as 
we  proceed,  we  see  frequent 
limekilns,  a  large  quantity  of 
lime  being  burned  and  used 
i\)v  fertilizing  purposes.  ISTear 
Kinzer's  are  the  valuable 
nickel  mines,  believed  to  be 
the  only  ones  worked  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Gap,  fifty-one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
is  the  highest  point  between 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna rivers ;  its  elevation 
being  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  tide,  while  at  Har- 
risburg  it  is  but  three  hun- 
dred and  ten.  The  station  is 
named  from  the  opening  in 
jNIine  Hill,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  the  Chester 
Valley  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Pequa.  In  former  years  this 
region  was  a  great  resort  for 
counterfeiters  and  other  viola- 
ters  of  the  law.  The  names  of  many  noted  ^ 
criminals  are  linked  with  the  locality  of  the 
Gap,  but  most  of  them  have  either  passed 
away,  or  are  now  serving  the  State.  From 
this  point  are  annually  shipped  large  amounts 
of  grain  and  other  products. 

Christiana,  the  next  place  on  our  route, 
became  somewhat  noted,  in  1857,  during  the 
operation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  growing 
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out  of  an  attempt  by  tlieir  owners  to  capture 
some  fugitive  slaves  from  Maryland,  assisted 
by  the  local  officers.  In  the  not  which  en- 
sued, one  of  the  Marylanders  was  killed, 
and  several  others,  both  white  and  colored, 


noted  for  its  great  agricultural  interests. 
Thriving  towns  liberally  abound  all  along 
our  route.  Parkesburg,  which  is  soon  passed, 
was  formerly  a  place  of  much  importance. 
At  the  time  the  State  maintained  and  run 


Entrance  to  Wild  Cat  Glen. 


S'^riously  wounded.  Many  arrests  followed, 
:,iid  the  occurrence  created  at  the  time  an 
immense  excitement  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

We  here  leave  the  grand  old  county  of 
Lancaster  and  enter  Chester,  which  is  equally 


the  roads,  the  shops  and  principal  offices 
were  located  here.  Passing  over  the  mag- 
nificent iron  bridge  crossing  the  Brandywiue 
at  Coatesville,  we  obtain  an  unobstructed 
view  far  down  the  valley.  Coatesville  is  also 
a  very  thriving,  go-ahead  place,  with  six  iron 
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manufactories,  employing  near  six  luir.dred 
men,  and  a  great  many  other  business  estab- 
li.shments.  The  scenery  along  the  Brandy- 
wine  is  charming,  and  many  summer  boarders 
frequent  the  place  annually,  for  whose  ac- 
commodation an  ample  supply  of  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  provided. 

DoNvningtown,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  ou 


ing  haste  to  be  rich."  Even  the  temptation 
ot  being  the  ccunty-seat  was  resisted,  and 
although  at  an  early  date  the  commissioners 
hafl  obtained  the  refusal  of  a  single  lot,  not 
another  lot  in  the  vicinity  would  anybody 
sell.  They  were  opposed  both  to  parting 
with  their  homesteads  and  to  the  noise  and 
brawling  of  a  county  town. 


COATESVILLE   BrIDGE. 


the  road,  and  beautifully  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  Chester  Valley,  on  the 
Big  Brandy  wine,  was  first  settled  in  1700. 
It  has  long  since  been  noted  for  its  substan- 
tial dwellings,  which  are  surrounded  by  large 
and  well-shaded  grounds.  A  writer  de- 
scribes it  as  "  one  of  the  very  few  green 
spots  that  have  been  left  unscathed  by 
the  mania  of  modern  speculation.  Not 
even  the  passage  of  the  railroad  alon£r  its 
southern  border  could  seduce  the  old-fash- 
ioned citizens  from  their  quiet,  staid,  and 
thrifty  ways  into  the  delusive  dream  of  mak- 


During  the  Revolutionary  war,  Downing- 
town  was  used  as  a  garrison  for  American 
troops  and  as  a  commissary  post.  It  had 
its  stirrinsf  incidents  and  romantic  events, 
and  suffered  manv  of  the  hardships  attend- 
ant upon  the  conflict.  The  "Rob  Roy 
:^^^Gregor"  of  Pennsylvania,  Jim  Fitzpat- 
rick  bv  name,  learned  his  trade  of  black- 
smithing  in  it,  and  made  the  valley  around 
the  scene  of  manv  of  his  adventures.  Ac- 
cording to  a  local  historian,  this  man  Fitz, 
as  he  was  comnionly  called,  was  of  Irish 
parentage.      He    became   distinguished     in 
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early  youth  for  his  activity  and  physical 
strength.  On  attaining  Ins  majority  he  en- 
listed in  the  American  army,  hut  soon 
deserted,  and  roamed  the  country  for  some 
time,  working  as  a  day-la boror  for  his  sup- 
port. While  thus  engaged,  he  was  seized 
unawares  by  two  soldiers,  who  proposetl  tak- 
ing him  immediately  to  Wilmington,  where 
a   detachment   of  the  army  was  stationed. 


city  with  her  little  stock  of  money  to  pur- 
chase supplies,  she,  little  dreaming  who  he 
was,  made  known  to  him  her  fear  of  meeting 
Captain  Fitz  and  being  robbed  of  her  for- 
tune. Fitz  heard  her  patiently,  and  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  the  man  she  dreaded, 
but  her  fear  was  groundless,  as  he  would 
scorn  to  wrong  a  defenceless  woman.  Draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  purse  well  filled,  he 
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At  his  entreaty,  his  captors  were  induced  to 
accompany  him  to  his  mother's  to  procure 
some  clothing.  On  opening  his  mother's 
door  he  seized  his  rifle,  and  presenting  it, 
threatened  to  shoot  down  the  soldiers  unless 
they  left  immediately.  They  profited  by 
the  warning  and  departed,  leaving  Fitz  free. 
From  this  time  he  became  an  Ishmaelite,  so 
far  as  the  loyal  people  were  concerned,  his 
hand  being  against  them  all.  He  claimed 
to  sympathize  with  the  Tories  and  the  British 
cause,  and  pursued  his  career  as  an  outlaw, 
under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  loyalty  to  the 
king.  Many  of  his  deeds  of  daring  and  ad- 
ventures are  preserved  by  local  historians, 
among  them  the  following  : 

Meeting  an  old  woman  on  her  way  to  the 


handed  it  to  her  and  turned  off  into  the 
woods,  lea\ine  the  poor  woman  overcome 
with  her  adventure  and  her  good  fortune. 

On  one  occasion  about  fifty  men  assem- 
bled, well  armed,  determined  to  take  liim 
dead  or  alive.  After  hunting  him  for  some 
hours  over  the  hills,  they  became  weary  and 
stopped  at  a  tavern  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
While  sitting  in  a  room  together,  Fitz  sud- 
denly appeared  among  them,  rifle  in  hand, 
declaring  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  that 
moved.  Calling  for  a  glass  of  rum,  which 
he  drank,  he  walked  backward  some  paces 
with  his  rifle  presented,  then  wheeling  he 
took  to  his  heels  and  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
leaving  the  company  of  pursuers  stupefied 
with  amazement. 

In  some  of  his  adventures  his  enemies  did 
not  escape  so  easily.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  entrapped  or  captured  those  who 
he  thought  had  wronged  him,  and  binding 
his  prisoner  to  a  tree  flogged  him  severely. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  wantonly 
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deprived  any  one  of  life.  This  individual 
warfare  was  waged  to  revenge  what  he  con- 
sidered his  individual  wrongs,  and  from  his 
point  of  view  he  waged  it  honorably.  The 
collectors  of  public  money  were  the  special 
objects  of  his  vengeance,  and  all  he  could 
capture  or  extort  from  them  he  considered 


nut  trees  whirh  thickly  cover  them,  we  soon 
reach  Oakland,  near  which  are  some  exten- 
sively worked  marble  quarries  producir.g 
white  marble  used  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. Two  iron-ore  mines  are  also  near  by 
The  road  here  passes  through  the  great 
Chester  Valley,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty 


Bryn  Mawk  Station. 

lawful  prey.  But  like  Samson  of  old,  and 
many  others  of  later  times,  he  was  betrayed 
by  a  woman,  and  the  courage  which  had 
daunted  multitudes  proved  useless  and  pow- 
erless to  combat  treachery.  His  Delilah 
was  his  mistress,  who  lived  in  a  retired  house 
in  which  she  concealed  his  captors,  who  con- 
veyed him  to  Chester,  where  he  was  tried, 
condemned  and  hanged.  His  courage  and 
coolness  remained  with  him  to  the  last. 

As  the  train  rapidly  sweeps  along  through 
the  beautiful  valley,  thickly  studded  with 
farm-houses,  and  everywhere  showing  evi- 
dence of  the  thrift  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
hillsides  clothed  in  verdure  from  the  chest- 


miles,  affon 
ing  a  most 

charming  succession  of  views.  Malvern  is 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  branch  rail- 
road leading  to  West  Chester.  The  viev»' 
from  this  point  is  very  extensive,  being  the 
highest  point  reached  before  commencing 
to  descend  into  the  Chester  Valley,  and 
is  only  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  Gap  Sta- 
tion, which  is  the  highest  point  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers. 

About  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Malvern 
the  treacherous  and  disastrous  surprise  of  a 
detachment  of  the  American  army  under 
General  Wayne  occurred,  on  the  night  of 
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September  20th,  1777,  kuown  in  history  as 
the  "  Paoli  Mar?saere." 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1817,  forty  years 
after  the  massacre,  a  monument,  composed 
of  a  blue  marble  base  and  white  marble  pyr- 
amid, the  whole  being  about  eight  feet  high, 
was  erected  on  the  spot.  This  monument 
bears  upon  its  four  sides  the  following  in- 
scriptions: 

East  side:  "This  memorial,  in  honor  of 
R3Vohitionary  patriotism,  was  erected  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1817,  by  the  Republican  Artil- 
lerists of  Chester  County,  aided  by  the  con- 
tributions of  their  fellow-citizens."  West 
side :  "  Sacred  to  the  memor}'  of  the  patriots 
who,  on  this  spot,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  British 
barbarity,  during  the  struggle  for  American 
Independence,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
September,  1777."  North  side:  "The  atro- 
cious massacre  which  this  stone  commemo- 
rates was  perpetrated  by  the  British  troops, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major- 
General  Grey."  South  side:  "Here  repose 
the  remains  of  fifty-three  American  soldiers, 
who  were  the  victims  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
in  the  well-known  massacre  at  Paoli,  while 
under  the  command  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  an  officer  whose  military  conduct, 
bravery,  and  humanity,  were  equally  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  Revolutionary  war." 

The  next  station  below  Malvern  around 
which  anv  interest  clustei's,  is  Paoli.     This 
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has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  hostel  rie,  al- 
ways owned  and  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  one  family. 

Eastward  of  the  Eagle  Station  we  enter 
Delaware  County,  another  rich  and  fertile 
agricultural  district.  We  now  also  dis- 
cover greater  evidences  of  agricultural  dis- 
play and  adornment  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  grounds  around  the  stations 
are  planted  with  flowering,  shrubberv  and 
other  plants;  the  banks  nicely  sodded  ;  the 
grass,  closely  and  evenly  cut,  appearing  al- 
most like  velvet  as  we  pass  by.  The  sta- 
tions are  exceedingly  handsome  and  well 
built,  and  show  rare  good  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  in  their  construction. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest rural  stations  in  this  country.  Here 
is  also  a  large,  well-arranged  and  well-man- 
aged hotel,  which  offers  most  excellent  in- 
ducements to  summer  boarders  and  is 
generally  well  patronized.  All  around  this 
point  are  many  very  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive residences,  the  homes  of  numerous 
business  and  professional  men  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city. 

At  Overbrook,  another  very  pretty  station, 
we  enter  the  city  limits ;  soon  our  train 
draws  into  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  and 
our  tour  and  rambles  by  rail  and  water  are 
at  an  end. 


Bkyn  Mawr  Hotel. 
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GBEAT  TBVNK  LINE 


AND 


UNITED   STATES   MAIL  ROUTE 


IS  TJinVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 


THl    MODEL 


REPRESENTING    IN    ITS   CONSTRUCTION   AND    EQUIPMENT,   THE   COURTESY   AND    DISCIPLINE 

OF    ITS    EMPLOYEES,  AND    ITS   ENTIRE   MANAGEMENT,  THE  MOST 

ADVANCED  STANDARD  AND  THE  BEST  ADAPTED 

TO  MAKE  RAILWAY  TRAVEL 

AND  IN  EVERY  WAY  SATISFACTORY. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS 

FROM 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON, 

TO 

Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Louisville.  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis, 


PULLMAN      I     ARE  ALSO     j  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO, 
HOTEL  CARS     ''Between''''     NEW  YORK  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 


ARE  OFFERED  AN  EXEQUALED  YARIETY  OF  ROUTES  BY  THIS  COMPANY,  EMBRACING 

THE  WATEEING-PLACES  on  the  ATLANTIC  COAST,  THE  MEDICINAL  SPRINGS  OF 

VIRGINIA,  ALL  THE  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS,  AND  THE  FAR-FAMED 

WATKIN'S  GLEN,  AND  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


Qlimmor   Fvnircmn    RAIlta    Rnnlx      ILLTTSTRATED,  Containing  over  one  thousand  routes,  with  descrir 
OUIIIIIIC/I      LAl/UIOlUII     nUULt/    DUUJ\|    tivc  matter,  and  map  showing  all  the  Summer  Resorts  ticketed  to,  ca 


lescnp- 
can 
be  had  Fi'.he.  on  application  to  the  Ticket  Agents  of  this  Company  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Pittsburg,  and  other  principal  points.  * 


FRANK  THOMSON,  L.  P.  FARMER, 

Gene«ai,  Manager.  General  Passenger  Aoent. 
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PHILADELPHIA  and  READING 

RAILROAD. 

THIS  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  ROUTE 

IS  NOTED  FO:';   THE 

With  which  its  trains  are  moved,  and  for  the  many 
COMFORTS  AND  CONVENIENCES  AFFORDED  TO  ITS  PATRONS. 
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WESTINGHOUSE  IMPROVED  AIR  BRAKE, 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


Secure  Almost  Absolute  Freedom  from  Accident 


NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  LINE. 
THE  Q111,T  PLEJiSUll  T1JL¥EL  lirdiTl. 

THE  SHORTEST,  QUICKEST,  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  BETHLEHEM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  BUFFALO,  THE  GREAT  .^AKES  AND  THE 
WEST,  SARATOGA,  AU  SABLE  CHASM,  THE  ADIRONDACKS,  LAKE  GEORGE,  LAKE  CHAM- 
PLAIN,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  RAPIDS  OF  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE, WATKINS  GLEN,  THE  SW^ITCHBACK,  GLEN  ONOKO,  SCHOOLEY'S 
MOUNTAIN,  THE  LEHIGH,  WYOMING  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  VAL- 
LEYS, and  all  the  POPULAR  W^ATERING  PLACES  in  the  North. 

THE  GLORIOUS  SCENERY  THROUGH  WHICH  THIS  ROUTE  PASSES  ON  ITS  WAY  TO 

Has  been  the  themeof  admiration  of  thousands  of  Tourists,  the  iugg»d  magnificence  of  the  region  around  Mauch  Chunk,  The 
Switchback,  and  Glen  Onoko,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  bold  palisades  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  vast 
chasnis  of  Watkins  Glen,  the  charming  rides  on  the  Inland  Lakes,  and  the  never-ending,  ever-varying  scenes,  co.-nbine  to  make 
it  Lho  most  desirable  route  for 

SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

THROn&H  WESTERN  First-Class,  Local  Trip,  anl  Excursion  or  ComMnation 
SUMMER    EXCURSION    TICKETS 

FOR  SALE  AT  TICKET  OFFICES: 
^^34,    62*^,    732,    838,  ^xica.    X331     C:;i3.est3a.-u.t    Stxreet. 

DEPOTS,  13th  and  CALLOWHILL  STS.,  and  3d  and  BESKS  STS.,  Philadelphia. 


liladeiia  k  Reading  RailM 


THE  FAVORITE  AND  POPULAR  ROUTE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GREAT  CITIES, 

FHILADELFIIA 


AND 


EXPRESS    TIME 


From  CITY  to  CITY 


MAKING    CONNECTIONS    BY    RAIL    AND    SOUND    LINES    TO    AND    FROM 

PHILADELPHIA  and  Boston,  Newport,  Saratoga  Sprmg-s,  The  Adirondacks, 

Montreal,   Portland,  Halifax,  White  Mountains,  Richardson  (Rang'eley) 

Lakes,  Mt.  Kineo,  Moosehead  Lake,  Mt.  Desert,  Au  Sable  Chasm, 

Thousand  Islands,   The  St.  La-wrrence,   Lake  Champlain, 

Lake  George,  and  all  the  prominent  Summer  Resorts 

in  New  England  and  Canada, 

AND  TO  • 

loig  BricI,  OcBi  Grove,  Ocsi  Bsacl,  Sprii  Lale,  Sea  Girt, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

GO  BY  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  LINE  and  see  that  your  tickets  read  via  BETHLEHEM, 
GO     BY    THE  BOUND    BROOK     LINE  and  see  that  your  tickets  read  via  BOUND  BROOK. 


TO  ALL  THE  POPULAR  SUMMER    RESORTS,  GOOD    TO    RETURN   UNTIL   OCTOBER   31st,  ON    SALE   AT 

THE  TICKET  OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


]  434,  732,  and  1351  Chestnut  Street. 


LEmG°H^VALLEY'LfNE.  |  Depot,  Third  and  Berks  Streets. 
NEW  YORK.  \  All  Principal  Hotels. 

BOUND  BROOK  LINE.     /Passenger  Station,  Foot  Liberty  St. 

BAGGAGE  COLLECTED  AND  DELIVERED  AND  CHECKED  TO  DESTINATION. 

The  OFFICIAL  ILLUSTRATED    BOOK  OF  PLEASURE   TRAVEL,    containing   routes   of   over   One   Thousand 
Excursion  Tours,  can  be  obtained  upon  application  at  any  of  the  ticket  offices  of  the  Company. 


J.  E.  WOOTTEN, 

General  J\Iana£er, 
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C.  G.  HANCOCK, 

General  Passenc:er  and  Ticket  Assent. 


|[W  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER 


IS.^IXjISO-(^ID. 


GREAT  THROUGH  MAIL  ROUTE 


TO 


CHICAGO,  ST.   LOUIS,   DETROIT, 
IMDMHAPOLIS,  CIHCIMMATI  AHD  L0TOS¥ILL1, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
WITHOUT  CHANGE  OF  CARS. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  pSfe?s^&^.'.L  WEST  and  SOUTH, 

AND 


SUMMER  TOURISTS 

ARE  OFFERED  UNEQUALED  VARIETY  OF  ROUTES  BY  THIS  COMPANY.  EMBRACING: 

The  ^A/atering  Places  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Thousand 

Islands,  Sharon  and  Richfield  Springs,  Lake  George, 

Lake  Champlain,   Trenton  Falls,  Au  Sable 

Chasm,  Adirondacks, 

ALL  THE  HOUHTAIN  HESOHTS, 

AND   THE 

FAR-FAMED  WATKINS  GLEN  AND  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


SUMMER  EXCURSION  ROUTE  BOOK, 

ILLUSTRATED, 

Containing  over  One  Thousand  Routes,  with  descriptive  matter,  and  showing  all   the  Summer  Resorts  ticketed  to,  can  be  had 
Free,  on  application  to  the  Ticket  Agents  of  this  Company  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  principal  points. 

C.  B.   MEEKER,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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THE  GREAT  PLEASURE  ROUTE 


VIA  THE 


i 


TZ.^^XXJ^O.^JD^. 


NOTICE  THE  SUMMER  RESORTS  REACHED  ONLY  BY  THIS  LINE: 

COOPERSTOWN,  LAKE  CHAMPLATN, 

HOWE'S    CAVE,  SHARON  SPRINGS, 

SARATOGA,-  BALLSTON  SPA, 

LAKE   GEORGE,  AU  SABLE  CHASM, 

PLATTSBURGH,  and  the 

GREAT  ADIRONDACK   WILDERNESS. 

This  Company,  in  connection  wilh  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson   River    Railroad    and    Grand  Trunk  Railway,    offers 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  BEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

NE^V  YORK,   MONTREAL, 

AND    ALL    POINTS    IN    THE    PROVINCES. 

■  Ask  for  Tickets  via  this  NEW  LINE,  and  notic  that  they  read  via  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  ComTjany's  Railroads. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  passengers  can  have  their  CHOICE  OF  KOU  1  Lb  !■  ROM 

FORT  TICONDEROGA  TO  PLATTSBURGH,  EITHER  VIA  RAIL,  OR  VIA  STEAMER  ON 

Do  not  fail  to  make  this  route  part  of  your  SUMMER  TRl  P       Tickets  on  Sale   at,  and   information  may  be  procured  from 
all  the  Principal  Ticket  Offices  on  Pennsylvania  Roilroad  and  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  or  of 

JOS.  ANGELL,  General  Passenger  Agent,     Albany,  New  York. 


THE  POPUEAR  ROUTE  \VEST  AND  NORTH. 

1111  MlhW/M. 

Magnificenf  Scenery.     Luxurious  Coaches.      Lowest  Fare.     Quickest  Time. 

THE  NORTH  PENNA.,  LEHIGH  VALLEY,  AND   "ERIE" 

Form  the  only  line  running  Pullman  Coaches  and  Day  Coaches  fr-m 

PHILADELPHIA  TO   BUFFALO    and   NIAGARA  FALLS, 

WITHOZTT  CHAyGE. 

EXCURSION   TICKETS   DURING   THE   SUMMER    SEASON    TO    ALL  THE   PLEASURE    RESORTS    IN   THE 

NORTH    AND    EAST. 

N.  VAN  HORN,    General  South  Eastern  Pass.  Agent,  JOHN  N.  ABBOTT,  General  Pass.  Agent, 

Tii  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA.  NEW  YORK. 

V 


LIME  STM.MEB; 


BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK  AND  ALBANY. 

Durin"  the  season  of  Pleasure  Travel,  the  Magnificent  Steamers  of  this  line  will  leave  XJCW  TOItK  at  6.00  P.M.,  from 

Pier  41  JV.  jB.,  as  follows: 

'^BriW/^  MOXDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY. 
^^'Bi  Itln/'^  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND  SATURDAY. 

CONNECTING  AT   ALBANY   WITH    EXPRESS   TRAINS,  WAGNER'S   DRAWING-ROOM   CARS   ATTACHED 

For    SARATOGA,     LAKE     GEORGE,     AU     SABLE  '  ForHOWE'SCAVE,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  COOPERS- 
CHASM,     LAKE     CHAMPLAIN,     THE  |            TOWN,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  TRENTON 
ADIRONDACKS,  AND  WHITE                                            FALLS,  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
MOUNTAINS.  I                                       NIAGARA  FALLS. 

AND  ALL  THE  SUMMER  RESORTS  NORTH  AND  WEST. 


TTils  is  the  onJt/  yight  "Line  of  Steamers  on  tJie  Huttsnn  Jtiver  selling  Tickets  and  C/iecfc-e:;:^;;*^ 
iiifj  liatjyoge  to  jiliices  on  the   Neio   York,  Central  Railroad.  s^^l^^tf 

Fare  as  low  as  by  any  other  Line.     SUPERIOR  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HORSES  AND 
CARRIAGES. 

Jteturnitit/,  leave  ALKAyY  alternate  days,  at  S.tH  P.3I.,  connecting  next  morning  at  NEW  YORK  with  trains  for 
all  points  South  and  East.     .MKALS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN   PLAN.     FREE  TRANSFER  FROM  OR  TO  BROOKLYN 
BY  THE  BOATS  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  "  ANNEX."     ALL-RAIL  TICKETS  will  be  received  for  Passage  and  State-room 
Berth.     Ask  for  Tickets  via  *•  PEOPLE'S  LINE." 
JOHN  C.  HEWITT,   General   Ticket  A^eni.  W.  W.  EVEKETT,   President, 

Pier  41,  North  River,  New  York.  Pier  41,  North  River,  New  York. 


Feoi  WHITE  MOUNTAINS, 

LAKE  GEORGE,  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  AU  SABLE  CHASM,  THE  ADII^ON- 
DACKS,  MOUNT  MANSFIELD.  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,  THOU- 
SAND ISLANDS,  RAPIDS  of  the  ST.  LAWRENCE, 

PROFILE  HOUSE,  CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  BETHLEHEM,  TWIN  MOUNTAffl  aill  FABTAN  HOUSES, 

AND 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 


PURCHASE  TICKETS   BY 


;MOIT  MimOiS 


Round-Trip  Tickets  issued  via  Niagara  Falls  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  (Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids^l,  and  are  good 
either  via  JtAIL  or  STEAM E H,  or  alternately  Rail  and  Steamer,  which  pass  through  Thousand  Islands  aiid  Rapids  by  day- 
light, passing  under  the  world-renowned  "  VICTORIA  BRIDGE,"  at  Montreal. 

T,.eoid.E^uus,..^n^Po,.aar  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  MONTREAL, 

With  WAGNER'S  SILVER  PALACE  DRAWING-ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  MONTREAL.  PULLMAN  P.ARLOR,  DAY  AND  SLEEPING  CARS  on  all  c.xpress 
trains  between  Boston  an'l  Montreal,  and  Springfield  and  Montreal.  DRAWING-RlJOM  CARS  between  New  York  and 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS  without  change. 

Tourists'  Excursion  Tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  Station  and  Ticket  Offices  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  ;  also,  at  all  the  leading  hotels  and  Ticket  Offices  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  South,  West,  Middle  and  New  England  Slates.  Also,  at  the  Company's  Offices, 
417  lirondwny,  cortier  of  Canal  St.,  New  York;  .322  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Milk  Street,  Boston,  and  13G  St. 
James  Street,  Montreal,  where  seats  and  berths  in  Drawing-room  and  Sleeping  Cars  can  be  secured. 

G.  W.  BENTLEY,  Gen'l  Manager.     CHAS.  A.  BROWN,  Traveling  Agent.     S.  W.  CUM.MINS.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 
St.  Alban  s,  Vermont,  May  i5th,  1S78.  T.  EDWARD  BOND,  Ticket  Agent,  322  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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TO 


TOUBISTS 


AND 


;ms! 


IW  AID  IMPORTAtlT  ARRANGEMENT. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY 


AND 


|[itl!«Ii([«  and  ^nime  ^jlatttuafton  ^e'$ 
ROYAL  MAIL  LINE  OF  THROUGH  STEAMERS. 


NIAGARA  FALLS 

— TO-- 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Riviere  du  Loup,  White  Mountains, 

Portland,  Boston,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  George, 

Saratoga,  Ne\v  York,  and  the  River  Saguenay. 


This  Line,  now  comprising  the  original  Royal  Mail  and  Richelieu  Company's  Lines,  is  composed  of  TWENTY  First-class 
Steamers,  and  is  the  only  Line  affording  passengers  an  opportunity  of  viewing  ihe  UNRIVALED  SCENERY  of  the  THOL^- 
SAND  If  LANDS  and  the  RAPIDS  OF  THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

This  route  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  as  by  it  parties  have  their  CHOICE  OF  CONVEYANCE  between  NIAGARA 
FALLS  and  QL'EBEC,  over  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  it.  Consequently,  should  the  weather  prove  unfavorable,  passengers 
may  avoid  LAKE  ONTARIO  by  taking  the  GRAND  TRUNK  ROAD  to  KINGSTON  or  PKESCOTT,  and  from  thence  by 
one  of  the  above  Steamers,  making  close  connections.     No  extra  charge  for  Meals. 


THE  ONLY  ROUTE  TO  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  BY  WHICH  PARTIES  CAN  ASCEND  THE 
FAR-FAMED  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  BY  THE  CARRIAGE  ROAD. 


American  Money  taken  at  par  for  Tickets  by  this  Line,  which  can  be  obtained  at  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
-J  — -^  United  States.     Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Principal  Hotels  at  Toronto,  Mon- 

treal, and  Quebec  to  take  American  Money  at  par,  charging  New  York  hotel  rates. 

ALEX.  MILLOY,  WILLIAM  WAINWRIGHT,  E.  BARBER, 

Traffic  Manager  R.  &  O.  N.  Co.,  Montreal  General  Ticket  Agent,  Montreal.  Joint  Agent,  Niagara  Falls. 
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If  mimwEi 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  SEE  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

(THE  RHINE  OF  AMERICA) 
And  the  most  charming  scenery  through  which  it  passes,  is  to  take  the 


n 


CHAUNCEY  VIBBARD"-''" "DANIEL  DREW," 


Leaving  NEW  TOltK  EVERT  MOJtJfING  (except  Sunday\  from  foot  of  Vestry  Street,  Pier  39,  North  River,  adjoin- 
ing Jersey  City  Ferry,  where  passengers  leave  the  cars  from  PHILADELPHIA,  for  the  most  celebrated  resorts  North  and 
West,  landing  at  Twenty-fourth  Street,  WEST  POINT,  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Rhinebeck,  Catskill,  Saugerties,  and  Hudson. 
It  aiTords  the  tourist  the  best  opportunity  for  visiting  those  places  whose  names  are  so  often  written  upon  the  pages  of  Revolu- 
tionarj'  history,  arriving  at  A-LHA^NT  to  connect  with  trains  for 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

LAKE  GEORGE,  AU   SABLE  CHASM,  THE  ADIRONDACKS,  Etc. 


These  boats  are  fitted  up  and  conducted  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  first-class  passengers  exclusively,  and  do  not  receive  or 
transport  merchandise,  horses,  or  emigrants. 

[For  Time  of  Leaving,  see  New  York  Daily  Papers.] 
Returning,  JjEATE  JLZ/SA.A  Y  EVEMX'  JIOMNIA'G  (.except  Sunday  i,  making  same  landings,  arriving  in  New  York 
for  trains  South  and  West. 

ISAAC     L.    WELSH,    General  Ticket  Agent, 

Pier  39,  North  River,  New  Ttyrlc. 

CITIZENS'  LINE  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and  Troy. 

The   Popular  and  Fashionable  Route  to 

SARATOGA,  LAKE   GEORGE,  AU  SABLE  CHASM,  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN, 

THE  ADIRONDACKS,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  NIAGARA  FALLS, 

ST.   LAWRENCE  RIVER,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC, 

AND  ALL  THE  NORTHERN  SUMMER  RESORTS. 


TUr  rNTIRELT  NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT  PAIACE  STEAMERS 

'""Cit^T  of  Tro37-"  a.z:Lcl  '■'■Sa.ra.tog^a." 

Leave  NEW  YORK  Daily  (Saturdays  exceptedl.  from  PIER  49,  NORTH  RIVER,  Foot  of  Leroy  Street,  at  6.00  P.M., 
connecting  at  Troy  with  morning  trains  of  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL,  RENSSELAER  AND  SARATOGA,  and  TROY  AND 
BOSTON  RAILROADS  and  CONNECTIONS. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  sold  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  at  all  the  Ticket  Offices  and  Railroad  Depots  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

kl  for  Tictets  yla  Citizens'  Line  Troy  Stealers.  Fare  Lower  tlian  ly  any  otlier  Eonle. 

Coupons  of  Excursion  Tickets  issued  by  Pennsylvania   Railroad  over  Day  or  People's  Line  Steamers  or  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road will  be  received  for  passage  by  this  Line. 

G.  M.  LEW^IS,  General  Passenger  Agent.  JOSEPH  CORNELL,  Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  Supt. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD 


THE  FAVORITE  ROUTE 

—BETWEEN— 


M  Yorlf  ifl  all  Points  in  tie  LeMsl  ui  Wyomi  Mm, 

ITHACA,  QENEYJ.,  JkUBUEM,  OSWEGO.  ETC.. 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA -^NnapoMn  EASTERN  ™  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Central  and  Western  New  York, 

Canada,  and  the  Worth  and  West; 

MAUCH  CHUNK,  SWITCHBACK,  GLEN  ONOKO,  WATKINS  GLEN 

AND 

NIAGARA    FALLS. 


ELEGAUT  SLEEPING  COACHES 

BETWEEN 

PHILADELPHIA,  BUFFALO  AND  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE, 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    SLEEPING    COACHES    BETWEEN 

LYONS,  ITHACA  AND  NEW  YORK. 


CORNER  CHURCH  AND  COURTLAND  STREETS. 
tsr%.'\.M.r     •xr^'^-w=» -KT-  I  DEPOT,  FOOT  OF  DESBROSSES  STREET 

J^VJlM'VS/        -X  ^^^.Mrt.j::^.  i"  DEPOT,  FOOT  OF  COURTLAND  STREET. 

DEPOT,  FOOT  OF  LIBERTY  STREET. 


1  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  733  CHESTNUT    Cor.  Eighth)  STREET. 

I  NORTH    PENNSYLVANIA    R.    R.    OFFICE,   434    CHESTNUT 

'»=*'»==»"»'T  .  A  T-tf^T.-r^fc-fgrT  A  ,  ;■  (Cor.  Fifth  >  STREET. 

DEPOT  NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R.  THIRD  AND  BERKS 
STREETS. 


■J 


BOBEBT  H.  SAYBE, 

Superintendent  and  Engineer,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


THROUGH  PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEHIGH   VALLEY   RAILROAD 


AND    PRINCIPAL    CONNECTIONS. 


:s^mm^ 
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FOR  US?  in  f::^!:c:".L  c?ll£CTio::s  only; 


